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Foreword 


The  physical  condition  and  visual  appearance  of  Otta¬ 
wa,  like  any  city,  is  a  reflection  of  the  activities,  resources, 
and  attitudes  of  its  people.  Busy  areas  of  new  develop¬ 
ment  mark  the  presence  of  powerful  economic  factors 
responsible  for  large  scale  changes,  while  dilapidated 
or  abandoned  structures  in  others  indicate  dwindling 
forces  or  possibly  the  presence  of  weak  economic  ele¬ 
ments.  Between  the  two  extremes,  the  remaining  areas 
show  gradual  adaptation  to  evolving  needs.  But  it  is 
government  activity  which  sets  Ottawa  apart’from  other 
Canadian  cities.  Not  only  is  government  a  major  user  of 
land  and  an  extensive  developer  of  significant  building, 
but  also  it  is  dedicated  to  a  long  standing  policy  of  foster¬ 
ing  civic  design  and  of  imparting  a  spacious  order  to  the 
governmental  areas  of  the  capital  city.  Although  many 
notable  achievements  in  government  planning  and 
building  blend  splendidly  with  parts  of  Ottawa,  there 
are  instances  where  government  plans  disrupt  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  city  and  others  where  the  spacious  treat¬ 
ment  of  imposing  buildings  highlights  mediocre  sur¬ 
roundings  which  would  be  unnoticed  in  other  places. 

Planning  for  Ottawa  is  now  happily  an  integrated 
function,  based  upon  close  cooperation  between  munic¬ 
ipality  and  government,  the  prime  objective  being  the 
achievement  of  a  handsome  and  efficient  National  Capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  intended  that  the  Official  Plan  Report  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  basic  consideration  of  the  overall  plans.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  Official  Plan,  all  types  of  public  works 
should  be  guided  into  a  general  scheme  which,  insofar 
as  possible,  has  been  evolved  in  anticipation  of  needs 
and  appropriate  relationships.  Likewise,  private  develop¬ 
ment  in  new  areas  and  redevelopment  in  older  areas 
should  assume  a  more  orderly  character  because  of  the 
controls  established  to  implement  the  Official  Plan. 

It  is  in  the  less  active  sectors,  where  buildings  are 
obsolete,  dilapidated,  and  sometimes  unhealthy,  that 
particular  care  will  be  required  to  assure  redevelopment 
consistent  with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  plan.  For¬ 
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tunately,  under  Ontario  law,  a  municipality  may  engage 
upon  urban  renewal  schemes  for  such  areas,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  decaying  buildings,  obsolete 
subdivisions,  inadequate  allowances  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  sponsor  redevelopment  on  a  healthy  mod¬ 
ern  scale.  The  urban  renewal  studies  described  in  this 
report  form  the  first  steps  in  such  an  operation.  They 
are  designed  to  provide  a  firm  factual  basis  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  programme  of  urban  renewal  for  those  derelict 
or  blighted  areas  in  which  neither  government  for  its 
own  purpose  nor  private  developers  are  likely  to  be 
active. 

With  sufficient  money  and  technical  skill,  the  physical 
problems  of  these  areas  can  be  resolved.  But  the  human 
problems  are  more  complex,  and  for  them  solutions  may 
need  to  vary  to  be  appropriate  in  local  circumstances. 

For  this  reason,  detailed  studies  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  sample  areas,  where  although  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  are  much  the  same,  special  relation¬ 
ships  and  customs  are  known  to  differ.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  to  explore  the  means  of  weaving  a  new 
urban  fabric  whose  pattern  would  suit  particular  groups 
yet  still  be  a  part  of  a  greater  design. 

The  people  of  Ottawa  are  bilingual,  occupationally 
diverse,  and  economically  stratified;  the  city  has  a  dual 
school  system  and  several  religious  groupings.  All  of 
these  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  problems  of  hous¬ 
ing.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  a  solution 
lies  in  some  form  of  strict  division  into  groups,  but  rather 
it  is  believed  that  urban  renewal  plans  should  be  made 
with  the  view  that  people  tend  to  group  themselves  for 
their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 


Gordon  Stephenson,  Chairman 
John  Bland 
Jean  Issalys 
Consulting  Panel 
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Introduction 


Urban  renewal  is  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  as 
long  as  urban  communities  have  existed,  in  the  sense 
that  facilities  and  activities,  structures  and  land  areas, 
as  they  become  run-down  or  obsolete,  overcrowded  or 
unsanitary,  inefficient  or  unsuitable,  have  been  improved 
or  replaced  in  response  to  economic  and  social  pres¬ 
sures  for  change.  In  its  modern  sense,  however,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  urban  renewal 
has  attained  a  more  specific  meaning. 

Generally,  urban  renewal  now  implies  a  programme 
of  planned  regeneration  and  preventive  maintenance  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  physical  environment  in 
built-up  parts  of  the  City.  It  includes  not  only  the  physi¬ 
cal  renewal  of  urban  blight,  but  also  the  prevention  of 
future  blight  through  elimination  of  the  basic  causes. 

To  do  this  effectively,  a  successful  urban  renewal  opera¬ 
tion  requires  a  three-pronged  approach,  with  local  gov¬ 
ernment  assuming  either  an  active  or  passive  role,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  situation. 

Firstly,  and  most  importantly,  urban  renewal  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  physical  planning  opera¬ 
tion,  or  more  accurately,  one  significant  means  of  im¬ 
plementing  the  Official  Plan.  This  is  based  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  no  one  aspect  of  a  community  can  be  dealt  with 
effectively  unless  it  is  related  to  other  characteristics 
and  functions  which  together  make  up  the  complete 
City. 

In  order  to  renew  the  older  sections  of  a  city,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand  the  city,  both  in  its  present  and 
its  probable  future  situations.  Accordingly,  preparatory 
steps  to  an  urban  renewal  operation  should  include  the 
following:  research  on  the  City  and  its  hinterland;  anal¬ 
ysis  of  this  research;  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
"plan"  of  development;  adoption  of  the  "plan"  as  the 
official  policy  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  city's 
physical  development;  and  implementation  of  the  "plan", 
using  all  the  appropriate  means  available.  This  last  step 
includes  the  use  of  techniques,  such  as  subdivision 
control;  building,  land  use,  and  occupancy  regulations; 
public  works  programmes;  urban  renewal  projects;  and 
public  education  and  citizen  participation. 

Secondly,  urban  renewal  should  be  considered  within 
the  limits  of  a  realistic  economic  unit,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  at  least  a  political  entity  such  as  a  city,  and  pref¬ 
erably  an  organic  unit  such  as  a  metropolitan  region. 

A  "piece-meal"  or  individual  project  attack  on  blight 
and  its  causes,  although  costly,  is  shortsighted  and  like¬ 
ly  to  be  ineffective,  since  it  may  allow,  or  even  force, 
slums  to  emerge  in  new  locations  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Thirdly,  urban  renewal  must  be  a  continuous  and  dy¬ 
namic  process.  Since  no  city  ceases  to  change,  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  built-up  parts  can  never  be  complete.  Urban 
renewal,  therefore,  must  always  remain  an  important 
and  continuous  responsibility  of  local  government. 

The  report.  Urban  Renewal:  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  been 
arranged  in  a  sequence  paralleling  the  sequence  by 
which  urban  renewal  planning  occurs.  In  turn,  this  has 
evolved  out  of  the  problems  and  friction  that  resulted 
from  conflicting  changes  occurring  in  the  urban  fabric. 


Part  1 ,  Urban  Development,  is  a  summary  of  the  more 
significant  characteristics  of  Ottawa.  This  background 
information  sets  in  perspective  the  city  and  its  hinter¬ 
land,  the  operation  of  physical  planning,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  an  active  urban  renewal  programme  for  the  City 
of  Ottawa. 

Part  2,  Nature  of  Urban  Renewal,  discusses  the  se¬ 
quence  through  which  urban  renewal  in  Ottawa  has 
emerged  as  an  instrument  for  improving  the  physical 
environment.  Through  a  general  analysis  of  the  main 
research  forming  the  basis  for  planning,  and  through  an 
examination  of  the  various  legal  and  economic  instru¬ 
ments  available  to  implement  the  plan,  urban  renewal 
emerges  as  a  distinct  activity,  a  definite  section  of  the 
urban  planning  process,  and  an  important  function  of 
local  government. 

Part  3,  Urban  Renewal  Studies,  deals  with  surveys, 
analyses,  and  recommendations  for  a  number  of  older 
developed  areas  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Part  4,  Recommendations  and  Conclusions,  includes 
a  summary  of  recommendations,  priorities,  and  general 
conclusions  arising  out  of  the  study. 

Part  5,  Technical  Appendix,  contains,  in  chronological 
order,  the  more  important  documents  and  forms  con¬ 
stituting  the  framework  of  the  urban  renewal  programme 
for  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
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Part  1  /Urban  Development 


Location 
of  Ottawa 


Ottawa  is  located  about  45  miles  north  of  the  United 
States  border  at  approximately  45°  30'  north  latitude. 
This  is  the  same  latitude  as  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec;  Saint  John,  N.B.;  Bordeaux,  France;  Venice,  Italy; 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Canadian  capital,  located  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario,  is  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  the  major 
urban  centres  in  eastern  North  America,  being  only  1 20 
miles  west  of  Montreal,  270  miles  north-east  of  Toronto, 
350  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  and  450  miles  north 
of  Washington. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  city  of  a  nation  composed  of 
nineteen  million  people,  and  a  territory  of  nearly  four 
million  square  miles.  The  city  proper  has  a  population 
of  290,000  people,  is  governed  by  an  elected  council 
and  board  of  control,  and  forms  part  of  the  larger  socio¬ 
economic  community  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa. 


The  larger  region,  with  a  population  of  430,000  people, 
is  unique,  not  merely  because  it  is  Canada's  national 
capital,  but  because  it  extends  into  Canada's  two  largest 
provinces  and  contains  a  population  with  two  predom¬ 
inant  languages,  cultures  and  ethnic  groups. 
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POPULATION  GROWTH 


1050  -  1001 

AREA  OF  THE  CIRCLE  IS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  THE  P0PRLATI0R 
IR  1001.  AREA  OF  THE  SEGMENT  IS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  TNE 
INCREASE  IN  P0P0LATI0N  BETWEEN  1050  AND  1001. 

S00RCE  : 

POPULATION  FROM  THE  DOMINION  RUREAR  OF  STATISTICS 
CENSUS  OF  CANADA.  MAJOR  PARRS  FROM  TNE  ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  ROAD  MAP. 
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Site  of  Ottawa 


9  Hog's  Back  Falls,  Rideau  River 


Ottawa  came  into  existence  because  it  was  on  the  first 
east-west  transportation  route  linking  Montreal  to  fur 
trading  posts  in  the  west.  Settlement  began  on  this  nat¬ 
ural  meeting  place  where  river  transportation  was  im¬ 
peded  by  the  Chaudiere  Falls  and  where  the  Ottawa 
River  was  joined  by  its  two  major  tributaries,  the  Rideau 
and  Gatineau  Rivers,  each  with  its  own  large  drainage 
basin.  These  waterways  provided  the  first  means  of 
transportation  for  the  Indians  and  explorers,  trappers 
and  traders,  loggers  and  settlers.  Ottawa  is  still  on  the 
main  east-west  transportation  routes  in  Canada,  being 
astride  two  transcontinental  railway  lines  and  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway.  It  also  is  an  important  regional 
transportation  centre,  being  a  hub  for  a  road  and  rail 
network  radiating  throughout  the  Ottawa  Valley  and 
Eastern  Ontario. 

Metropolitan  Ottawa,  like  most  of  Eastern  Ontario, 
is  situated  on  low  land  surrounded  by  the  Pre-Cambrian 
Canadian  Shield.  Similarly,  the  City  of  Ottawa,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
located  between  two  ridges  of  higher  land;  the  ridge  to 
the  south  of  Ottawa  has  an  elevation  of  500  feet,  while 
that  to  the  north  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  1 ,300  feet. 

Generally,  the  land  in  the  city  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  Ottawa  River  bed  in  a  northerly  and  north-west¬ 
erly  direction,  although  there  are  many  irregularities  in 
the  landscape  due  to  the  depth  of  drift  deposits  and  to 
the  meandering  valley  cut  by  the  Rideau  River. 

The  waterways,  which  provided  the  City  with  out¬ 
standing  scenic  attributes,  have  also  presented  serious 
obstacles  to  urban  development.  Apart  from  these,  the 
most  conspicuous  physical  features  in  Ottawa  have 
been  caused  by  a  series  of  faults  in  the  earth's  crust. 
Upthrust  blocks  of  resistant  limestone  were  responsible 
for  the  numerous  waterfalls  around  Ottawa,  as  well  as 
for  Parliament  Hill,  which  rises  about  1 70  feet  above 
the  Ottawa  River. 

Basically,  this  community  grew  up  around  a  frame¬ 
work  of  waterways:  the  Ottawa  River,  the  largest  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  the  two  largest  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Ottawa  River,  the  Gatineau  on  the  north 
and  the  Rideau  on  the  south;  and  the  Rideau  Canal,  a 
man-made  connection  between  the  Ottawa  River  and 
Lake  Ontario. 
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1 0  The  Driveway  in  Tulip  Time 
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1  2  Parliament  Buildings  at  Night 


Functions 
of  Ottawa 


13  Federal  Civil  Servants 


1 4  Byward  Market 


1  5  University  of  Ottawa,  a  City-Centre  Campus 
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Historically,  Ottawa's  economy  was  based  initially  upon 
fur,  timber,  lumber,  transportation  and  trade,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  upon  agriculture,  pulp  and  paper.  Its  more 
recent  development  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  City's 
function  as  a  centre  of  national  government,  with  in¬ 
dustry,  trade,  and  institutions  playing  important  sup¬ 
porting  roles. 

Government,  as  the  dominant  activity  in  Ottawa,  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  three  levels  of  the  civil  service,  but 
also  the  armed  services  and  numerous  large  crown  cor¬ 
porations,  such  as  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Flousing 
Corporation,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
the  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  and  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

Metropolitan  Ottawa's  most  prominent  manufacturing 
industry  involves  the  production  of  lumber  and  paper, 
which  is  based  upon  the  rich  coniferous  forests  in  the 
district,  and  on  abundant  hydro  electric  power  from  the 
Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Rivers.  Second  in  importance  is 
the  printing  industry,  which  includes  printing,  engrav¬ 
ing,  publishing  and  bookbinding.  Due  partly  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  various  government  research  establishments, 
Ottawa  is  becoming  an  important  centre  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  production  of  scientific  equipment.  It  also 
is  important  regionally  for  the  processing  of  agricultural 
products. 

As  a  retail  and  wholesale  service  centre,  Ottawa  dom¬ 
inates  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  Eastern  Ontario.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  regard  is  limited  somewhat  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  and  accessibility  of  Canada's  two  largest  urban 
concentrations.  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Metropolitan 
Montreal,  which  communities  respectively  contain  four 
and  five  times  the  population  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa. 
Somewhat  related  to  its  service  centre  function  is  its 
rapidly  expanding  tourist  trade,  which  is  based  upon 
such  unique  attractions  as  Parliament  Hill,  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  such  as  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Mint,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  numer¬ 
ous  historical  sites,  parks  and  waterways,  and  other 
various  institutions  and  impressive  building  complexes. 
Associated  with  these  are  many  colourful  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  ceremonies  that  regularly  take  place  in  the  Capital. 

In  addition,  the  National  Capital  is  important  as  an 
institutional  and  cultural  centre,  containing  such  estab¬ 
lishments  as  the  National  Gallery,  the  Public  Archives, 
the  National  War  Museum,  the  National  Aviation  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Dominion  Observatory,  Carleton  University, 
and  the  bilingual  University  of  Ottawa. 
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1  6  Ottawa  River  at  the  Foot  of  Rideau  Canal,  1 870 


1 7  Locks  on  the  Rideau  Canal  near  Bytown,  1 842 


1  8  Rideau  Falls,  Before  Development 
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1 9  Rideau  Falls,  1 854 


20  Rideau  Falls,  1964 


History  of  Ottawa 


While  settlement  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  recent,  the  Ottawa  River  has  been  explored  and 
used  as  an  important  transportation  route  for  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  1 61 3,  the  French  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain 
began  exploring  a  river,  subsequently  called  the  Ottawa, 
about  which  he  had  heard  much  from  Indians  on  their 
trading  excursions  to  Montreal.  During  his  first  trip,  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians,  who 
called  this  waterway  Kit-chi-sippi,  the  Grand  River,  a 
name  still  used  by  some  old  time  lumbermen. 

One  of  Champlain's  encampments  was  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Ottawa  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gati¬ 
neau  and  across  from  the  present  City  of  Ottawa.  On  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Ottawa,  the  explorers  saw  twin 
curtain-like  falls  from  another  major  tributary  of  the 
Ottawa.  Champlain  was  so  impressed  by  its  beauty  that 
he  wrote:  "There  is  an  island  in  the  centre,  all  covered 
with  trees,  like  the  rest  of  the  land  on  both  sides,  and 
water  slipped  down  with  such  impetuosity  that  it  made 
an  arch  of  four  hundred  paces..."  Subsequent  explorers 
called  it  'le  rideau',  or  the  curtain,  and  as  time  went  on, 
the  name  'Rideau'  was  applied  not  only  to  the  falls,  but 
also  the  entire  river  and  its  man-made  canal.  Nearly 
three  and  one-half  centuries  later  this  island  became 
the  site  of  the  present  Ottawa  City  Hall. 

Champlain  continued  his  exploration  up  the  Ottawa 
to  Lake  Nipissing  where  he  met  a  tribe  of  Manitoulin 
Island  Indians  with  a  peculiar  upright  hair  style.  About 
forty  years  later  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  referred  to  this 
same  tribe  as  "Outaouk";  in  1 655  Dollier  de  Casson 
called  them  "Outaoua";  and  eventually  the  name  evolv¬ 
ed  into  "Ottawa".  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  the  name 
for  this  "Grand  River"  and  for  Canada's  capital  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  lived  at 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  came  down  the  Ottawa 
River  periodically  to  trade  with  merchants  in  Montreal. 

By  1 650,  Father  Viel,  one  of  the  first  missionary  ex¬ 
plorers  in  this  region,  had  established  several  Roman 
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Catholic  missions  for  the  Indians  along  the  Ottawa.  In 
spite  of  these  missions,  the  Ottawa  Indians  were  far 
from  peaceful  on  theirtrading  trips  to  Montreal,  and  no 
permanent  settlement  occurred  along  the  River,  although 
missionaries,  traders,  and  voyageurs  continued  to  use 
the  Ottawa  River  as  the  route  from  the  early  French 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  fur  country  in 
the  west. 

In  spite  of  Ottawa's  strategic  location  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  waterway,  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  permanent 
settlement  took  place.  It  was  not  until  1 800  that  Phile¬ 
mon  Wright,  who  saw  great  potential  in  the  magnificent 
stands  of  white  and  red  pine,  as  well  as  in  the  good 
agricultural  land,  started  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  area.  It  was  located  on  the  Ottawa  River  in  what 
is  now  the  City  of  Hull,  across  the  river  from  the  present 
City  of  Ottawa. 

Exploitation  of  the  rich  timber  resources  of  the  valley 
provided  the  impetus  for  settlement,  and  also  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  is  still  the  main  industry  in  the  Otta¬ 
wa  area.  By  1 806,  rafts  of  white  pine  were  floated  down 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  to  Quebec  where 
they  were  transported  to  shipyards  in  England. 

Settlement  south  of  the  Ottawa  River,  within  the 
present  corporate  limits  of  Ottawa,  began  in  1  809  when 
Ira  Honeywell  settled  on  the  Ottawa  River  between  the 
Chaudiere  Falls  and  Lake  Deschenes.  A  little  later.  Brad- 
dish  Billings  started  farming  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rideau  River,  in  what  is  now  the  Billings 
Bridge  area.  Later,  other  families  began  moving  in,  but 
in  small  numbers  and  mainly  around  the  Honeywell 
and  Billings  settlements.  After  1 81  5,  British  veterans  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  War  of  1 81 2  with  the 
United  States  settled  in  Ottawa.  The  more  well-to-do 
settlers  built  their  homes  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Deschenes,  creating  homesteads  reminiscent  of  the 
"gentlemanly  way  of  life”  in  the  English  countryside. 

In  1 81 9,  Nicholas  Sparks  began  clearing  what  is  now 
the  heart  of  the  Ottawa  business  district.  The  commun¬ 
ity,  however,  did  not  really  materialize  until  it  received 
the  added  stimulus  of  a  major  military  project. 

Although  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of 
a  military  canal  connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa 
River  had  been  submitted  as  early  as  1 71 9,  it  was  not 
until  1 826  that  Colonel  John  By  of  the  Corps  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  was  sent  to  undertake  its  construction. 
Within  five  years,  he  had  constructed  the  Rideau  Canal, 
a  1 26-mile,  navigable  waterway  through  the  rugged 
wilderness  separating  the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  Although  the  canal  was  constructed  essentially 
for  military  purposes,  hostilities  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  had  ceased  by  the  time  the  canal  was 
completed,  and  the  canal  was  never  used  for  its  original 
purpose. 

Its  construction,  however,  was  the  major  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  creation  of  Ottawa.  On  either  side  of  the 
canal  at  its  outlet  into  the  Ottawa  River,  and  around  the 
army  barracks  provided  for  the  military  workmen  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  two  small 


settlements  of  Upper  Town  and  Lower  Town,  laid  out 
by  Colonel  By,  took  root  and  grew.  By  1 827,  this  com¬ 
bined  community  had  become  known  as  Bytown.  By 
the  time  the  canal  was  completed  and  the  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers  moved  on.  Bytown  was  firmly  established.  Within 
three  years  of  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the  com¬ 
munity  consisted  of  some  2,400  residents,  many  of 
whom  were  stone-masons  and  discharged  soldiers. 

Basically,  it  was  around  the  boat  docks,  the  canal 
works,  the  log  chutes  and  the  rafting  grounds,  and  later 
the  saw  mills  and  the  lumber  storage  yards,  that  the 
military  men,  the  lumbermen,  the  canal  workmen  and 
the  traders  built  their  community,  which  finally  evolved 
into  the  present  City  of  Ottawa. 

This  little  settlement  prospered  as  a  centre  for  the 
timber  industry,  producing  squared  White  Pinelogs  for 
the  British  market.  In  1 847,  1 5  years  after  completion  of 
the  canal,  the  community  was  incorporated  as  Bytown, 
and  its  population  had  more  than  doubled. 

In  1 853,  a  group  of  American  businessmen  estab¬ 
lished  saw  mills  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls  and  sent  barges 
of  lumber  down  stream  to  the  expanding  American  mar¬ 
ket.  At  this  time,  all  the  islands  around  the  Falls  and  the 
adjacent  low  shoreline  were  covered  with  huge  lumber 
piles.  In  the  following  year,  the  railway  reached  the  set¬ 
tlement,  thereby  uniting  it  with  the  larger  centres  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  as  well  as  the  insatiable  Ameri¬ 
can  lumber  markets.  This  settlement,  which  had  become 
the  foremost  centre  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  what 
is  now  Canada,  changed  its  name  from  Bytown  to  Otta¬ 
wa  in  1 854,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  incorporated 
as  a  city. 

Ottawa's  role  as  a  capital  began  in  1 857  when  Queen 
Victoria,  in  order  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Quebec,  and  several  other  cities,  selected  Ottawa 
as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  United  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  By  this  time,  the  community 
had  grown  to  about  8,000  people,  and  seven  years  later 
its  Civil  Service  alone  amounted  to  about  300  people. 
Confederation,  in  1 867,  established  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  containing  three  and  one-third  million  people 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
Ottawa  as  its  national  capital.  The  community  had  by 
now  grown  to  about  1 9,000  people,  only  35  years 
after  the  canal’s  completion. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Ottawa  became  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  administrative  centre  for  the  nation  and  grew 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This  was  particularly  apparent  after 
the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War  when  the  federal 
government  assumed  more  functions  and  greater  powers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  approximately  70  years 
after  the  Rideau  Canal  had  been  constructed,  Ottawa 
had  a  population  of  60,000  people;  one  century  after 
the  canal's  completion  the  community  had  grown  to 
130,000  people,  with  a  Federal  Civil  Service  of  10,000; 
and  now,  1 30  years  after  completion  of  the  canal,  Otta¬ 
wa  has  a  population  of  290,000  people,  with  37,000  in 
the  Federal  Civil  Service. 


21  Champlain  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  1 61  3 


23  1 828  Survey  Plan  of  Bytown 


22  Lt.  Col.  John  By,  Supervising  the  Building 
of  the  Rideau  Canal 


26  Plan  of  Bytown,  1842 
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Social 

Characteristics 
of  Ottawa 


Metropolitan  Ottawa  is  composed  of  1 3  independent, 
incorporated  communities,  of  which  five  are  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  and  eight  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Within  this  metropolitan  area,  the  City  of  Ottawa  is  the 
largest  community,  accommodating  about  62%  of  the 
metropolitan  population.  In  population  terms,  it  is  al¬ 
most  five  times  as  large  as  the  next  largest  community, 
the  City  of  Hull,  which  contains  1 3%  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  population.  The  next  largest  communities  include 
the  City  of  Eastview,  the  Townships  of  Nepean  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  Towns  of  Gatineau  and  Pointe 
Gatineau,  which  contain  from  6%  to  2%  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  population. 


Table  1  Population  Distribution  in  Metro  Ottawa,  1  961 

1961 

Population 

%  Incr/Yr. 

1956-1961 

%  Metro 

1956 

Pop. 

1961 

Metro  Ottawa 

429,750 

4.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Ottawa,  c. 

268,206 

4.1 

64.3 

62.4 

Hull,  c. 

56,929 

2.4 

14.7 

13.2 

Eastview,  c. 

24,555 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

Nepean,  twp. 

19,753 

23.0 

2.7 

4.6 

Gloucester,  twp. 

18,301 

6.9 

3.9 

4.3 

Gatineau,  t. 

13,022 

10.0 

2.5 

3.0 

Pointe  Gatineau  t. 

8,854 

8.7 

1 .8 

2.1 

Aylmer,  t. 

6,286 

3.7 

1 .5 

1 .5 

Hull  Munic.  (part) 

5,762 

17.0 

.9 

1 .3 

Templeton,  v. 

2,965 

4.0 

.7 

.7 

Deschenes,  v. 

2,090 

4.9 

.5 

.5 

Rockcliffe  Park,  v. 

2,084 

0.0 

.6 

.5 

Templeton  West,  twp. 

943 

2.9 

.2 

.2 

Note:  c— city,  twp— township,  t- 

-town,  v— village 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Table  2  Rates  of  Growth  by  Selected  Communities  1 901  -1961 


Average  Annual  %  Increase 


Years 

Metro 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

City 

Hull 

City 

Ontario 

Canada 

1901-11 

n.a. 

4.5 

3.0 

1.6 

3.6 

1911-21 

n.a. 

2.4 

3.2 

1 .6 

2.2 

1921-31 

n.a. 

1.8 

2.2 

1 .7 

1.8 

1931-41 

2.2 

2.2 

1 .2 

1 .0 

1  . 1 

1941-51 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

2.1 

2.2 

1951-56 

6.0 

2.0 

2.6 

3.5 

2.9 

1956-61 

6.6 

4.1 

3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

Note:  n.a. 

—  indicates  information  is  not  available 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Population  Growth.  The  City  of  Ottawa,  is  located  in 
the  fifth  largest  Metropolitan  Area  in  Canada.  Metro¬ 
politan  Ottawa,  with  430,000  people,  follows  in  order 
of  population  size  the  metropolitan  communities  of 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and  Winnipeg. 

Metropolitan  Ottawa  also  is  the  fifth  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  community  in  Canada.  During  the  1 951  -61 
period,  it  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  5%, 
following  only  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Toronto,  and  Sud¬ 
bury.  Accordingly,  when  comparing  the  larger  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas  in  Canada,  Ottawa  is  second  only 
to  Toronto  in  rate  of  growth. 

The  City  of  Ottawa,  with  a  population  of  290,000 
people,  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  Canada,  following 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Edmonton  and  Hamilton 
in  order  of  size. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
has  been  sporadic  over  the  years.  For  example,  it  dropped 
from  a  4.5%  average  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the 
1 901  -1 1  period  to  a  low  of  1 .8%  during  the  1 921  -31 
decade,  and  then  increased  to  about  4.1  %  for  the  1 956- 
61  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ottawa  metropolitan  area  has 
experienced  a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  growth.  During 
the  1 931  -41  period,  it  grew  at  an  average  of  2.2%  per 
year,  and  by  the  1 956-61  period,  this  rate  increased  to 
6.6%. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1 951  -56  period,  both  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  the 
metropolitan  area  have  experienced  a  faster  rate  of 
growth  than  either  Ontario  or  Canada.  By  maintaining 
this  faster  rate  of  growth,  Ottawa  has  become  one  of 
the  more  important  urban  centres  in  the  province.  For 
example.  Metropolitan  Ottawa  contained  just  over  5% 
of  the  provincial  population  in  1 931 ,  but  nearly  7%  by 
1961. 

Emphasizing  Ottawa's  growing  importance  as  a 
Canadian  city  is  the  fact  that  it  has  continued  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  total  Canadian 
population,  and  to  do  this  at  a  surprisingly  consistent 
rate  of  increase.  In  1 931 ,  it  accounted  for  only  1 .22% 
of  Canada's  population,  but  by  1 961 ,  it  included  about 
1 .4%.  Similarly,  Metropolitan  Ottawa's  growth  increased 
its  relative  position  in  Canada  from  1 .6%  of  Canada's 
population  to  2.36%  during  the  same  three  decades. 

In  spite  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa's  rapid  growth,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  City  of  Hull  has  kept  pace 
with  the  City  of  Ottawa,  with  the  Ottawa- Hull  popula¬ 
tion  ratio  remaining  approximately  4.7  to  1  throughout 
this  century. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proportion  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  population  residing  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  has 
declined  overthe  years.  In  1 931,  Ottawa  contained 
72%  of  the  metropolitan  population;  in  1 951  it  was 
69%;  and  by  1 961  it  accommodated  only  62%.  During 
this  same  period,  all  other  communities  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  became  larger  or  at  least  retained  their 
relative  population  position.  The  Village  of  Rockcliffe 
Park,  which  accounts  for  only  one-half  of  1  %  of  the 
metropolitan  population,  was  the  notable  exception. 
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GRAPH  1 

POPULATION  OF  CANADIAN  METRO  AREAS  1951  -1961 


GRAPH  3 

RATES  OF  GROWTH  BY  METRO  AREAS  1951  -1961 


GRAPH  4 

POPULATION  GROWTH.  1901  -  1961 
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GRAPH  6 

POPULATION  AGE  GROUPS  BY  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES.  1961 
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GRAPH  6 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  BY  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES,  1961 


GRAPH  7 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN  TRENDS,  1941  -  1961 
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It  is  significant  that  during  the  1  956-61  period,  the 
fastest  growing  municipality  in  Metropolitan  Ottawa 
was  the  Township  of  Nepean  in  Ontario  with  a  23% 
increase,  but  that  the  next  three  fastest  growing  com¬ 
munities  were  located  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
included  the  Municipality  of  Hull  South  and  the  Towns 
of  Gatineau  and  Pointe  Gatineau,  which  experienced, 
respectively,  1 7%,  1 0%  and  9%  rates  of  growth. 

Population  Structure.  Basically,  the  structure  of 
Ottawa’s  population  conforms  to  the  pattern  in  other 
Canadian  urban  centres.  The  one  main  exception  to  this 
conformity  is  that  the  20  to  44  years  of  age  group  in 
Ottawa  is  substantially  larger  than  in  most  other  com¬ 
munities.  For  instance,  almost  36%  of  the  population  in 
the  City  are  between  20  and  44  years  of  age,  compared 
with  only  28%  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Vancouver, 
Winnipeg,  and  Quebec,  and  only  29%  in  Metropolitan 
Hamilton. 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  females  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  with  only  93  males  for  every  1 00  females.  This 
compares  with  about  1 02  males  for  every  1 00  females 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Similarly,  such  cities  as  Hull, 
Hamilton,  and  Winnipeg  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
males  over  females  than  has  Ottawa,  with  1 01 , 98,  and 
95  males  respectively  for  every  1 00  females. 

These  skewed  characteristics  of  Ottawa's  population 
are  due  primarily  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of 
females  who  are  in  the  35  to  55  years  of  age  group.  For 
example,  women  in  this  age  group  are  1 4%  of  the  City's 
population  compared  with  only  1 2%  of  Ontario's 
population. 

Trends  in  the  characteristics  of  Ottawa's  population 
appear  to  indicate  a  tendency  for  characteristics  to  re¬ 
turn  to  conformity  with  the  normal  pattern  in  Ontario 
and  other  large  Canadian  urban  centres.  For  example,  in 
the  last  two  decades,  the  20  to  44  years  of  age  group 
decreased  in  significance,  from  42%  of  the  population 
in  1 941  to  35%  in  1 961 ,  while  the  0  to  1 9  years  of  age 
group  increased  from  31  %  to  about  38%. 

Ethnic  Origin.  French  and  British,  the  two  main  ethnic 
groups  in  Ottawa,  together  account  for  over  80%  of  the 
population.  This  compares  with  74%  in  Canada,  70%  in 
Ontario,  66%  in  Metropolitan  Hamilton,  64%  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto,  and  only  53%  in  Metropolitan  Winnipeg. 
In  order  of  size,  other  Ottawa  groups  include  German, 
Italian,  Netherlands,  and  Polish,  which  vary  from  3'A% 
to  1  %  of  the  city's  population. 

Within  Metropolitan  Ottawa,  about  44%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  British  in  ethnic  origin  and  about  40%  is  French. 
Within  the  City,  the  British  proportion  amounts  to  over 
55%,  whereas  the  French  proportion  is  less  than  26%. 

Generally,  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  a  relatively  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population  is  British  in  ethnic  origin 
than  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  where  they  account  for 
about  60%  of  the  population.  Considering  the  larger 
metropolitan  area,  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 
British  ethnic  origin  is  about  the  same  as  in  Metropolitan 
Winnipeg  and  in  Canada. 
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GRAPH  8 

POPULATION  PYRAMID.  1961 
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GRAPH  9 

POPULATION  AGE-GROUP  TRENDS.  1941  -1961.  CITY  OF  OTTAWA 
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It  is  significant  that  the  portion  of  the  population  of 
French  extraction  in  Ottawa  and  its  metropolitan  area  is 
much  largerthan  in  Ontario  or  in  any  other  metropolitan 
community  outside  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  French  element  amounts  to  only  1 0%  of  the 
population  in  Ontario,  814%  i n  Winnipeg,  4%  in  Hamilton, 
and  3%%  in  Toronto. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
combined  British  and  French  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  decline.  In  1 941,  they  accounted  for  92%  of 
the  City's  population,  while  in  1 961 ,  they  accounted 
for  only  81  %. 

In  particular,  the  British  proportion,  accounting  for 
61  %  of  the  population  in  1 941 ,  declined  to  55%  in  1 961 , 
while  the  French  proportion  declined  from  31  %  to  25%. 
Inversely,  the  other  ethnic  groups  all  tended  to  increase, 
the  German  ethnic  group  increasing  from  1 .6%  in  1 941 
to  3.5%  in  1 961 ;  the  Italian  from  1 .1  %  to  3.1  %;  and  the 
Netherlands  from  0.5%  to  about  1 .4%. 

Religion.  At  present  the  population  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  with  about  48%  Roman  Catholic 
and  46%  Protestant.  Considering  the  larger  metropolitan 
unit,  the  difference  is  considerably  greater,  with  59% 
Roman  Catholic  and  only  36%  Protestant. 

In  general,  there  are  more  Roman  Catholics  and  fewer 
Protestants  in  Ottawa  than  in  most  other  Canadian 
communities  outside  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Roman  Catholics  account  for  46%  of  Canada's  popula¬ 
tion,  but  only  30%  in  Ontario,  27%  in  Metropolitan 
Hamilton,  24%  in  Metropolitan  Winnipeg,  and  23%  in 
Metropolitan  Edmonton. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  the  past  three 
decades,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  City 
has  remained  fairly  constant,  varying  between  47% 
and  49%.  In  contrast  to  this  stability,  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  as  a  whole  has  increased 
at  a  remarkably  steady  rate  from  about  39%  in  1 931  to 
46%  in  1961. 


GRAPH  10 

PERCENT  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BY  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES  1961 
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GRAPH  11 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PERCENTAGE  TRENDS,  1931  -1961 
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Language.  Although  the  City  of  Ottawa  is  primarily  an 
English  speaking  community,  a  surprisingly  large  pro¬ 
portion  is  bilingual,  since  95%  speak  English,  of  which 
more  than  one-quarter  also  speak  French,  314%  speak 
only  French,  and  1  %  speak  neither  French  nor  English, 
the  official  languages  of  Canada. 

Considering  the  larger  metropolitan  area,  the  English 
speaking  element  is  86%  of  the  population,  of  which 
the  bilingual  portion  includes  more  than  one-third.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  population  speaks  only  French. 

Families.  In  general,  Ottawa  families  tend  to  be  larger 
than  Ontario  families  but  smaller  than  Canadian  families. 
In  the  City  of  Ottawa,  there  are,  on  the  average,  3.7 
persons  per  family  compared  with  the  Ontario  average 
of  3.6  and  the  National  average  of  3.9. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  general  trend  in 
Canada  towards  a  larger  average  family  size.  In  this 
respect,  the  City  of  Ottawa  has  experienced  a  relatively 
fast  rate  of  increase.  In  both  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  Canada  as  a  whole,  the  average  family  size  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  decade  from  3.4  to  3.6  and  from 
3.7  to  3.9  persons  per  family  respectively,  whereas  the 
City  of  Ottawa  has  experienced  an  increase  from  3.4  to 
3.7  persons  per  family. 

Basically,  the  Ottawa  family  structure  in  terms  of 
persons  per  family  corresponds  fairly  closely  to  the 
Ontario  pattern.  The  deviation  from  the  average  family 
size  appears  to  be  due  to  the  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  very  large  families. 


Table  3  Languages  Spoken  in  Ottawa,  1 961 


Metro  %  city 


English  only 

55.0 

70. 

.4 

French  only 

13.2 

3. 

.4 

English  &  French 

30.8 

25. 

.0 

Neither 

1 .0 

1  . 

.2 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Table  4  Average  Family  Size  Trends,  1 951  -61 


1951  1956  1961 


City  of  Ottawa 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

Province  of  Ont. 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

Canada 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Table  5  Proportion  of  Families  by  Family  Size,  1 961 


Persons 

Family 

per  %of  All  Families 

Ottawa  City 

Ontario 

2 

31 

32 

3 

22 

22 

4 

22 

22 

5 

13 

13 

6 

7 

6 

7 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

9+ 

1 

1 

Source: 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

GRAPH  12 

HIGHEST  OF  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME 

BY  CITIES  IN  METRO  AREAS.  1961 

GRAPH  13 

COMPARISON  OF  FAMILIES  BY  INCOME  CATEGORIES.  1961 

GRAPH  14 

OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS.  1931  -  1961.  CITY  OF  OTTAWA 
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Income.  In  terms  of  income,  people  in  Ottawa  enjoy 
a  distinct  advantage  in  wage  and  salary  levels  over 
people  in  all  other  large  Canadian  communities.  In  both 
the  City  and  its  metropolitan  area,  the  head  of  a  family 
and  the  family  unit  have  a  higher  average  annual  income 
than  is  earned  in  any  other  metropolitan  community  or 
in  the  main  city  of  any  other  metropolitan  area  in  Canada. 
In  addition,  the  average  income  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  its  metropolitan 
area. 

To  illustrate,  the  average  income  for  a  family  in  the 
City  of  Ottawa  in  1 961  amounted  to  $6,228.  This  is  six 
percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  Ottawa  metro¬ 
politan  area,  1  8%  higher  than  for  Ontario,  and  27% 
higherthan  for  Canada.  In  addition,  this  income  is  higher 
by  1 1  %  than  in  Calgary,  by  1 4%  than  in  Sudbury,  by 
1 6%  than  in  Vancouver,  and  by  20%  than  in  Hamilton, 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  cities  respectively, 
ranked  according  to  average  wage  and  salary  incomes 
for  the  major  cities  located  in  Canadian  metropolitan 
areas. 

Occupations.  Ottawa  is  primarily  a  "white  collar" 
community,  and  is  becoming  progressively  more  so. 
During  the  last  three  decades,  a  fairly  consistent  two- 
fifths  of  the  City's  population  were  in  the  labour  force, 
and  in  1 961 ,  about  58%  of  this  labour  force  were  in  oc¬ 
cupations  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  clerical,  medical, 
legal,  and  secretarial.  This  58%  was  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  from  the  47%  employed  in  such  occupations  in 
1 941,  although  this  rate  of  increase  has  diminished  in 
recent  years. 

Ottawa  also  has  become  increasingly  "professional" 
in  its  composition  over  the  years,  and  recently  this  in¬ 
crease  has  occurred  at  an  accelerated  rate.  In  1 941 , 
professionals  accounted  for  close  to  one  in  ten  persons 
employed,  but  by  1 961 ,  they  accounted  for  one  in  six. 

Females  make  up  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
Ottawa  labour  force,  but  over  the  last  two  decades  the 
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proportion  has  declined.  In  1 931 ,  they  amounted  to  39% 
of  all  persons  employed  compared  to  only  36%  in  1 961 . 

In  1961,  about  one  in  four  persons  in  the  labour  force 
was  employed  in  a  clerical  occupation,  but  this  propor¬ 
tion  has  been  on  the  decline.  Thus,  in  1 941 ,  about  31  % 
of  the  labour  force  were  employed  in  clerical  positions, 
but  only  26%  was  so  employed  in  1 961 . 

At  the  same  time,  the  female  proportion  in  clerical 
occupations  has  increased:  in  1 931 ,  about  one  in  two 
clerical  personnel  was  female,  but  by  1 961 ,  two  in  three 
were  female. 

Employment.  Ottawa's  main  industry  is  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  main  em¬ 
ployer  of  people  and  the  main  reason  for  the  present 
size  of  Ottawa.  Approximately  one  in  three  working 
persons  is  employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
includes  military  personnel,  which  alone  represents  one 
in  nine  persons  in  the  labour  force. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  service  industry,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  "service  centre"  character  of  Ottawa.  About 
one  in  four  persons  in  the  labour  force  is  engaged  in  the 
trade,  finance,  transportation,  and  communications  in¬ 
dustries,  which  serve  the  surrounding  Ottawa  trade 
area. 

Third  in  importance  is  manufacturing,  which  employs 
about  one  in  nine  persons  in  the  metropolitan  labour 
force,  or  one  in  twelve  in  the  City's  labour  force. 

Within  its  metropolitan  area,  the  City  of  Ottawa  is 
prominent  as-a  finance,  community  service,  and  govern¬ 
ment  centre.  Although  two  thirds  of  the  metropolitan 
population  live  in  Ottawa,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
people  employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  finan¬ 
cial  concerns,  and  by  community  service  activities  in 
Metropolitan  Ottawa,  work  in  the  City. 

In  comparison,  the  City  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
its  metropolitan  area  as  a  manufacturing  and  construc¬ 
tion  centre,  since  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  people 
engaged  in  these  activities  work  in  the  City. 

Within  the  Ottawa  metropolitan  area,  three  main 
trends  are  discernible:  manufacturing  employment  has 
become  less  significant;  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  employment  is  growing  in  importance;  and  federal 
government  employment  continues  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  To  be  more  specific,  manufacturing  activities 
have  declined  in  importance  since  1 941 ,  when  they 
employed  about  one  in  five  persons,  until  1 961 ,  when 
they  employed  only  one  in  nine  persons  in  the  labour 
force.  Transportation  and  communication  activities,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  their  employment  ratio  of  one 
in  twenty  in  1 941 ,  to  about  one  in  fourteen  in  1 961 . 
Federal  Government  also  increased  in  significance  as 
an  employer,  from  slightly  more  than  one  in  four  persons 
in  1941  to  almost  one  in  three  in  1951,  after  which  it 
dropped  very  slightly  in  1 961 .  All  other  industrial  cate¬ 
gories  have  remained  relatively  constant. 

In  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  same  general  trends  took 
place,  although  in  some  cases  the  results  were  some¬ 
what  more  exaggerated.  During  the  1 941  -61  period. 


manufacturing  activities  reduced  their  relative  employ¬ 
ment  magnitude,  dropping  in  employment  from  one  in 
six  persons  in  1 941  to  one  in  twelve  in  1 961 ;  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  employment  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  metropolitan  area;  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  increased,  but  in  a  more  erratic  fashion 
than  in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  1 941 ,  the  government 
employed  about  26%  of  the  City's  labour  force;  this  in¬ 
creased  to  a  high  of  36%  in  1 951 ;  and  then  dropped  to 
33%  in  1 961 .  During  the  same  period,  three  other  signi¬ 
ficant  trends  occurred  in  the  City:  financial  activities  in¬ 
creased  from  4%  of  the  labour  force  in  1 941  to  5%  in 
1 961 ;  wholesale  trade  employment  increased  from  2% 
to  4%;  while  retail  trade  employment  decreased  from 
1 2%  down  to  1 0%. 

Decentralization  has  occurred  in  the  city,  and  is  partic¬ 
ularly  noticeable  when  considering  the  employment 
figure  for  the  total  metropolitan  area. 

Only  one-third  of  all  persons  working  in  the  city  (one- 
quarter  of  those  working  in  the  region)  are  employed  in 
the  Ottawa  central  business  district,  which  occupies 
about  75  city  blocks.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  city's  labour  force  works  further  than  1  'A 
miles  from  the  city  centre,  while  more  than  half  of  the 
metropolitan  area's  labour  force  works  either  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  or  in  Ontario,  but  further  than  1  % 
miles  from  Ottawa's  city  centre. 

The  federal  government  employment  distribution, 
while  not  as  extreme  in  its  decentralization,  is  dispersed 
in  a  similar  pattern.  About  39%  of  all  federal  government 
employees  in  the  city  and  37%  in  the  total  metropolitan 
area  work  in  the  Ottawa  central  business  district,  while 
about  one-third  of  those  in  the  city  proper  work  more 
than  1  'A  miles  from  the  city  centre. 
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Physical 
Characteristics 
of  Ottawa 


Metropolitan  Urban  Development.  The  land  oc¬ 
cupied  by  urban  development  has  been  increasing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate  in  Metropolitan  Ottawa.  In  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  urban  development  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred-fold, 
from  about  200  acres  in  1 836  to  over  26,000  acres  in 
1  963.  The  rate  of  urban  development,  similar  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation  growth,  was  greatest  during  the  early  years, 
while  the  actual  increase  was  greatest  in  recent  years. 

Ottawa  Urban  Development.  Although  Ottawa  is 
not  an  intensely  developed  urban  community  com¬ 
pared  with  some  large  Canadian,  American,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  cities,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  urban  area  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and,  in  particular. 
Metropolitan  Ottawa.  The  city  accommodates  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  metropolitan  population,  but  it  encompasses 
three-quarters  of  its  urban  development.  Much  of 
Metropolitan  Ottawa's  non-residential  development 
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29  Bytown,  Looking  West  from  Parliament  Hill,  1861 


for  Federal  Government,  higher  education,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  is  located  within  the  city  limits. 

In  1 961 ,  urban  development  occupied  approximately 
1 4,000  acres,  or  less  than  half  the  city's  30,500  acre 
area.  Regarding  this  urban  developed  land,  about  half 
is  occupied  by  residential  development,  including  parks 
and  institutions,  one-quarter  is  used  for  commerce, 
industry,  communications,  and  public  utilities,  and  the 
remaining  quarter  consists  of  street  and  highway  rights- 
of-way. 

Urban  development  varies  throughout  the  city  as  to 
type,  quality,  condition,  and  age  of  development.  This 
variation  is  due  mainly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  City  of  Ottawa  has  emerged. 

Although  the  first  development  in  Ottawa  took  place 
in  the  year  1 800,  nearly  1 65  years  ago,  it  did  not  attain 
an  urban  character  until  1 826,  the  same  year  Colonel 
By  started  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  Kingston. 

When  Ottawa  became  a  city  in  1 855,  it  contained  a 
total  area  of  1 ,830  acres.  Thirteen  subsequent  annexa¬ 
tions,  varying  in  size  from  30  acres  to  1 5,000  acres,  in¬ 
creased  Ottawa's  area  to  the  present  30,500  acres. 

Included  in  these  annexations  were  thirteen  formerly 
self-contained  communities,  some  of  which  brought 
with  them  problems  inherent  in  old,  small,  unregulated 
communities. 

Land  Use.  Ottawa  creates  the  impression  of  being 
primarily  a  residential  community  with  an  open,  spa¬ 
cious,  well-landscaped  character.  Three  significant 
characteristics  of  land  utilization  in  Ottawa  help  to  create 
this  impression.  These  include  the  large  amount  of  land¬ 
scaped  public  open  space,  the  considerable  water  area 
in  the  city,  and  the  large  tracts  of  vacant  federal,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  other  private  land. 

There  are  close  to  1,900  acres  of  landscaped  public 
open  space  in  Ottawa,  of  which  three-quarters  are  fed¬ 
eral  government  property.  In  area,  this  public  open 
space  is  equivalent  to  two-fifths  of  the  residential  land 
area,  is  one-fifth  more  than  is  used  for  commercial  acti¬ 
vities,  and  is  double  that  used  by  all  industrial  activities 
in  the  city.  The  2,800  acres  of  water  in  the  city  help  to 
create  the  spacious  feeling  prevalent  in  much  of  Ottawa. 
The  water,  with  a  combined  shoreline  of  about  45  miles 
along  the  rivers  and  canal,  amounts  to  almost  one- 
tenth  of  the  City's  area.  Completing  this  general  im¬ 
pression  of  openness  in  the  city  are  9,300  acres  of 
vacant  land  and  2,800  acres  of  agricultural  land.  Com¬ 
bined,  the  landscaped  area,  the  vacant  land,  the  water, 
and  the  agricultural  land  account  for  55%  of  the  city's 
area. 

Ottawa  is  not  a  major  manufacturing  centre.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  developed  industrial  land  area  in  Ottawa  is 
relatively  insignificant.  This  area,  amounting  to  1 ,000 
acres,  is  equivalent  to  the  land  used  by  the  city's  insti¬ 
tutional  activities,  such  as  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospitals.  Significantly,  industrial  development, 
which  in  most  communities  provides  the  economic 
base  or  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  community. 


31  Federal  Government  Complex  in  Tunney’s  Pasture 
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is  equivalent  to  only  one-fifth  the  land  area  devoted  to 
residential  development  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

The  distribution  of  activities  and  facilities  in  the  city 
also  helps  to  create  Ottawa's  basic  character.  In  terms 
of  distribution,  two  land  use  characteristics  are  signi¬ 
ficant:  the  dispersal  of  commercial  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  activities,  and  the  linear  development  of  land¬ 
scaped  public  open  space.  While  the  former  reduces  the 
apparent  or  visual  dominance  of  such  activities,  the 
latter  increases  the  visual  awareness  of  the  landscaped 
area. 

Residential  Development.  Land  Area:  Ottawa  is 
predominantly  a  single  family  residence  community. 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  5,200  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  residential  development  is  used  for  single  family  resi¬ 
dences,  while  merely  one-sixteenth  is  occupied  by 
apartments,  and  the  remaining  one-sixth  accommo¬ 
dates  doubles,  duplexes,  and  row  houses. 

Types  of  Residences:  Nearly  half  of  the  70,000  dwel¬ 
ling  units  in  the  city  are  single  detached  dwellings. 
Although  Ottawa  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  the  metropolitan  area,  basi¬ 
cally  the  character  of  the  city's  residential  development 
is  similar  to  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area.  For 
example,  both  the  city  and  its  metropolitan  area  have 
approximately  one-quarter  of  their  dwelling  units  in 
apartment  buildings,  one-third  in  doubles,  duplexes, 
and  row  houses,  and  the  remaining  45%  in  single  family 
residences. 

The  predominant  character  of  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  Ottawa  appears  to  be  changing.  Over  the  years, 
the  city,  in  common  with  most  large  cities,  has  been 
undergoing  a  transition,  with  a  marked  trend  from  single 
family  homes  to  apartments. 

In  the  last  decade,  while  all  types  of  housing  units 
have  increased  substantially  in  number,  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  increase  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  located  in  multiple  family  structures.  In  comparing 
the  average  number  of  units  built  per  year  in  the  1 953- 
57  period  with  the  1 958-62  period,  the  total  number  of 
units  constructed  increased  by  about  36%,  from  2,700 
to  3,700  units  per  year.  Of  these,  single  family  dwelling 
units  increased  by  only  1 2%,  from  1 ,360  to  1 ,520  units 
per  year,  while  multiple  family  units  increased  by  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  81%,  from  1,160  to  2,100  units  per  year. 

As  further  illustration  of  the  trend,  over  the  years, 
single  family  dwelling  units  consistently  declined  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  units  constructed  in  the 
city,  accounting  for  50%  of  the  units  built  in  the  1 953-57 
period,  but  only  41  %  of  those  built  in  the  1 958-62  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  multiple  family  units  accounted  for 
only  43%  of  those  built  in  the  earlier  period  but  this  in¬ 
creased  to  57%  in  the  latter. 

Another  trend,  significant  in  older  parts  of  the  city, 
is  that  fewer  and  fewer  dwelling  units  are  being  created 
in  Ottawa  through  "conversions",  which  here  means 
converting  a  single  family  dwelling  into  a  multiple  family 
dwelling,  or  converting  a  non-residential  facility  into 
acceptable  residential  accommodation.  In  1 953,  ap- 


Table  6  General  Land  Use,  City  of  Ottawa,  1  962 

Acres 

% 

Developed  Land 

14,144 

46.4 

Vacant  Land 

9,297 

30.5 

Water 

2,835 

9.3 

Agricultural 

2,773 

9.1 

Federal  Government 

Landscaped  Areas 

1  ,433 

4.7 

Total 

30,482 

100.0 

Source:  City  of  Ottawa 

Table  7  Developed  Land  Area,  City  of  Ottawa,  1  962 

Acres  % 

Residential 

5,180 

36.7 

Streets 

3,995 

28.2 

Commercial 

1  ,585 

11.2 

Public  Utilities 

975 

6.9 

Industrial 

975 

6.9 

Institutional 

975 

6.9 

Local  Parks 

457 

3.2 

Total 

14,144 

100.0 

Source:  City  of  Ottawa 


Table  8  Age  of  Occupied  Dwellings,  Ottawa,  1 961 


Date  Built  %  of  All  Dwellings 

Metro  City  Fringe* 


Pre  1920 

31 

36 

21 

1920-1945 

19 

19 

19 

1946-1959 

45 

40 

53 

1960-61 

5 

5 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

*  Note:  "Fringe"  is  the  Ottawa  Metropolitan  Area 

excluding  the  City  of  Ottawa 

Source:  Canadian  Housing  Statistics,  C.M.H.C. 
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proximately  one  new  dwelling  unit  in  nine  constructed 
was  created  through  conversion,  but  this  proportion,  as 
well  as  the  actual  number  of  conversion  units,  declined 
annually  until,  by  1 962,  only  one  new  unit  of  fifty  new 
units  was  created  by  conversion. 

Home  Ownership:  The  City  tends  to  be  a  community 
of  tenants.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  occupied  dwel¬ 
ling  units  are  tenant  occupied,  whereas  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  just  under  half  of  the  units  are  tenant 
occupied.  This  compares  with  one-third  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver, 
and  just  over  one-quarter  in  Metropolitan  Hamilton.  At 
the  other  end  of  this  scale,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
units  in  Metropolitan  Montreal  are  tenant  occupied. 
Compared  with  the  national  pattern,  only  one-third  of 
the  units  are  tenant  occupied,  and  in  Ontario,  only  30% 
are  tenant  occupied. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  strong  trend  towards  home  ownership  in  Ottawa. 
Home  owners  accounted  for  only  43%  of  all  Ottawa 
households  in  1 951 ,  but  by  1  961 ,  they  included  49%  of 
the  households  in  the  city.  Within  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  trend  towards  owner  occupancy  has  been  slightly 
greater,  with  a  change  from  45%  in  1 951  to  almost  52% 
in  1961. 

Age  of  Housing  Stock:  Most  of  Ottawa's  housing 
stock  is  very  new.  Half  of  all  the  occupied  dwelling 
units  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  45%  in  the  City, 
were  built  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  compared  with 
a  third  of  the  units  in  the  cities  of  Hamilton  and  Van¬ 
couver  and  only  a  quarter  in  Winnipeg.  Only  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  Ottawa's  dwelling  units,  or  about 
25,000  units,  were  constructed  prior  to  1 920. 

Adequacy  of  Accommodation :  Overcrowding  is  a 
serious  problem  in  parts  of  the  Ottawa  area.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  a  dwelling  unit  is  considered  over-crowded  when 
the  number  of  people  living  in  the  dwelling  unit  exceeds 
the  number  of  rooms  occupied.  In  the  City,  one  occu¬ 
pied  dwelling  unit  in  nine,  and  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
almost  one  in  six,  is  over-crowded. 

Even  in  general  terms,  there  are  more  persons  per 
dwelling  unit  in  Ottawa  than  in  most  other  Canadian 
cities  of  a  similar  size.  The  City  of  Ottawa,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.7  persons  per  occupied  dwelling  unit,  the  same 
average  as  Ontario,  has  more  people  per  unit  than  such 
communities  as  Hamilton,  Edmonton,  or  Winnipeg, 
with  averages  of  3.6,  3.6,  and  3.4  persons  per  dwelling 
unit,  respectively.  Metropolitan  Ottawa,  with  an  average 
of  3.9,  has  even  more  people  living  in  a  dwelling  unit 
than  the  City,  although  it  has  the  same  average  as  the 
nation. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  average  number  of  people  residing  in  a  dwelling 
unit  in  both  Ottawa  and  its  metropolitan  area.  In  the 
City,  there  was  a  reduction  from  4.1  persons  per  dwel¬ 
ling  unit  in  1 951  to  3.7  in  1 961,  while  in  its  metro¬ 
politan  area,  it  declined  from  4.3  persons  per  unit  to  3.9 
during  the  same  period. 

Shared  family  accommodation  in  Metropolitan 
Ottawa,  although  significant,  is  becoming  less  common. 
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In  the  metropolitan  area,  there  are  about  5,300  families, 
or  5%  of  all  the  families,  who  are  not  maintaining  their 
own  households.  This  percentage  is  about  the  same  as 
in  Metropolitan  Montreal,  but  slightly  less  than  the  6% 
in  Canada  and  Metropolitan  Winnipeg,  and  less  than 
half  the  1  2%  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  the  last  decade, 
the  proportion  of  the  families  in  Metropolitan  Ottawa 
not  maintaining  their  own  households  has  dropped 
significantly  from  one  in  eight  families  in  1 951  to  only 
one  in  twenty  in  1 961 . 

Duration  of  Residence:  Ottawa  has  a  very  mobile 
population.  This  area  has  experienced  a  shorter  average 
duration  of  residence  for  families  than  Canada,  Ontario, 
or  any  other  community  of  the  same  size. 

For  example,  one  family  in  five  in  Ottawa  has  occupied 
its  present  accommodation  for  less  than  one  year,  while 
the  ratio  is  only  one  in  six  in  Hamilton,  and  only  one  in 
seven  in  both  Ontario  and  Canada.  Four  Ottawa  families 
in  ten  have  lived  in  the  same  place  for  less  than  three 
years,  compared  with  only  three  in  ten  in  both  Ontario 
and  Canada.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  Ottawa's  families 
have  resided  in  their  present  accommodation  for  five 
years  or  less,  compared  with  only  slightly  more  than 
half  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  cities  of  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver.  Inversely,  less  than 
one-quarter  of  Ottawa's  families  have  resided  in  their 
present  accommodation  for  more  than  ten  years,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  one-third  of  the  families  in  Canada 
and  Ontario. 

Condition  of  Accommodation  :lhe  condition  of 
Ottawa's  housing  stock  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  other  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  in  Canada. 

Ottawa  City,  with  about  eight  dwelling  units  out  of 
every  ten  in  good  condition,  is  very  favourably  endowed 
with  satisfactory  housing  accommodation.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  82%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
are  in  good  condition,  compared  with  80%  in  Montreal, 
79%  in  Hamilton,  74%  in  Toronto,  and  only  72%  in 
Winnipeg. 

Even  considering  the  poorest  housing,  where  the 
dwelling  units  are  in  need  of  major  repairs,  Ottawa  is  no 
worse  than  most  cities,  and  is  better  than  many.  For 
example,  about  2,1 00  dwelling  units  or  3%  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  stock  are  in  need  of  major  repairs.  This  is  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  cities  of  Hamilton  and  Montreal, 
and  lowerthan  the  4%  inToronto  or  the  6%  in  Winnipeg. 

Ottawa  City  has  a  better  housing  stock  than  the 
Ottawa  metropolitan  community,  whereas  in  most  Ca¬ 
nadian  metropolitan  areas,  the  reverse  is  true.  That  is, 
the  poor  and  very  poor  residences,  which  need  either 
minor  or  major  repairs,  make  up  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  housing  stock  in  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area 
than  they  do  in  the  city.  In  Ottawa,  1 8%  of  the  units  in 
the  city  require  repairs,  compared  to  20%  in  its  metro¬ 
politan  area.  This  compares  with  Toronto's  26%  in  the 
city  and  1 6%  in  its  metropolitan  area,  with  Winnipeg's 
28%  in  the  city  and  24%  in  its  metropolitan  area,  with 
Montreal's  20%  in  the  city  and  1 8%  in  its  metropolitan 
area,  and  with  Hamilton's  21%  in  the  city  and  20%  in 
its  metropolitan  area. 
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Household  Facilities:  Equally  important  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  dwelling  units  are  the  facilities  within  the 
units  which  make  them  habitable.  Although  most  of 
Ottawa's  dwelling  units  do  have  all  the  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties  necessary  to  consider  them  adequate,  a  significant 
proportion  is  definitely  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  City  of  Ottawa,  one  in  thirteen  occupied  dwel¬ 
ling  units  (5,400)  lacks  private  flush  toilets;  one  in 
twenty  units  (3,400)  lacks  private  baths  or  showers; 
one  in  twenty-five  units  (2,800)  is  not  connected  to  a 
public  water  system;  one  in  thirty-three  units  (2,200) 
is  not  connected  to  a  public  sewer;  and  one  in  one- 
hundred  units  (750)  does  not  have  a  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerator. 

Generally,  the  proportion  of  the  housing  stock  which 
has  all  the  necessary  sanitation  facilities  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  Dwelling  units  with  refrigerators  amounted  to 
75%  of  all  units  in  1 951  and  increased  to  99%  in  1 961 ; 
dwelling  units  with  private  baths  and  showers  amounted 


to  85%  in  1 951  and  increased  to  95%  in  1 961 ;  but  the 
proportion  of  dwelling  units  with  private  flush  toilets 
and  connected  to  a  public  water  system  remained  the 
same. 

Automobile  ownership  in  Ottawa  has  been  increasing 
at  a  remarkable  rate.  In  1  951 ,  less  than  half  the  house¬ 
holds  in  the  City  had  passenger  automobiles,  by  1 961 
this  proportion  had  increased  to  72%  of  the  households, 
and  according  to  preliminary  findings  of  a  recent  trans¬ 
portation  study,  in  1 963,  74%  of  all  Ottawa's  families  had 
at  least  one  automobile.  In  particular,  62%  of  Ottawa's 
families  had  one  automobile,  1 1%  had  two  automobiles, 
and  just  over  1  %  had  three  or  more  automobiles. 
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32  Overcrowded  Bedroom:  Double  Bed,  Bunks,  Crib  and  Carriage 
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TRENDS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE.  1951  -1961,  OTTAWA  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  BY  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES,  1961  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  SELECTED  COMMUNITIES,  1961 

PERSONS  50  100%  OTTAWA  HAMILTON  WINNIPEG  TORONTO  MONTREAL  100% 


Table  9  Facilities  in  Occupied  Dwellings,  Ottawa,  1  951  &  1  961 


Ottawa  City 

Metro  Ottawa 

1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

Occupied  Dwellings 

48,968 

70,1 14 

66,261 

107, 

572 

%  with: 

Public  Water  Connection 

96 

96 

95 

89 

Public  Sewer  Connection 

n.a. 

97 

n.a. 

88 

FlushToilet,  private 

90 

92 

89 

92 

Bath  or  shower,  private 

85 

95 

78 

92 

Refrigerator,  private 

75 

99 

68 

98 

Passenger  automobile 

48 

72 

44 

73 

Overcrowding 

n.a. 

11 

n.a. 

15 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada 


33  His  Castle:  a  Shack  Only  Six  by  Eight 


34  A  Blighted  Row  House 


35  Apartment  Living 


Planning 
in  Ottawa 


History  of  Planning.  Colonel  John  By  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  planning  and  building  the  community  of  By¬ 
town,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  City 
of  Ottawa.  Through  his  original  plans,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  present  arrangement,  shape,  and 
orientation  of  the  Ottawa  central  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city,  as  a  whole,  eventually 
emerged  from  the  physical  union  of  numerous  pockets 
of  urban  development  that  had  sprung  up  for  various 
reasons  in  relatively  isolated  locations.  Ultimately,  this 
physical  union  was  expressed  politically  through  a  series 
of  annexations  which  encompassed  and  formalized 
these  pockets  into  the  present  City  of  Ottawa. 

The  construction  of  the  impressive  federal  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  on  Parliament  Hill,  following  Confedera¬ 
tion,  helped  to  stimulate  interest  throughout  Canada  in 
the  importance  of  Ottawa  as  the  Capital  and  showpiece 
for  the  Nation.  Because  of  this  interest,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  1 899,  created  the  Ottawa  Improvement  Com¬ 
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mission.  This  was  the  first  positive  action  for  planning 
and  beautifying  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  it  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  future  emphasis  on  planning  in  Ottawa.  The 
Improvement  Commission,  the  first  of  a  number  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  Commissions,  subsequently  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Federal  Plan  Commission,  the  Federal 
District  Commission,  and  now  the  National  Capital 
Commission.  While  the  prime  purpose  of  these  com¬ 
missions  was  to  create  a  beautiful  National  Capital, 
covering  municipalities  within  both  of  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  they  have  significantly  affected  all 
aspects  of  development  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

In  1  944,  at  the  request  of  the  City,  the  financial  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
City  of  Ottawa  were  reviewed,  and,  incidental  to  this 
review,  the  planning  responsibilities  of  the  two  levels 
of  government  were  re-examined.  Shortly  afterward, 
Jacques  Greber  was  retained  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  formulate  a  Master  Plan  for  the  National  Capital  Area. 
This  plan,  the  fourth  in  a  series  promoting  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  beautification  of  the  National  Capital  Region, 
was  published  in  1  950.  It  was  approved  in  principle  by 
the  City  of  Ottawa,  but,  except  for  the  major  thorough¬ 
fare,  parkway  and  railway  proposals,  it  never  was  adopted 
formally  by  the  City  as  an  Official  Plan  under  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Act  of  Ontario.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  in  the 
plan  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  City  and  region. 

The  implementation  of  the  Greenbelt  recommendation 
was  given  impetus  in  1 959,  when,  after  examining  a 
variety  of  methods  to  establish  a  belt  surrounding  the 
National  Capital  in  low-density  development,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  authorized  the  National  Capital  Com¬ 
mission  to  purchase  or  expropriate  the  necessary  land. 

The  framework  of  the  Parkway  System  proposed  in  the 
plan  was  effectively  established  through  the  acquisition 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  ribbon  form  interlaced  across 
the  urban  area.  This  developing  network,  unparalleled 
in  any  other  Canadian  city,  provides  an  attractive  land¬ 
scaped  setting  throughout  Ottawa.  Notwithstanding 
these  obvious  advantages,  however,  the  parkway  system 
was  not  always  well  integrated  with  the  developing 
thoroughfare  system.  In  a  number  of  cases,  this  resulted 
in  unfortunate  separation  of  small  residential  areas  from 
adjacent  areas,  preventing  logical  neighbourhood  unit 
organization  of  street  pattern  and  community  facilities 
uninhibited  by  a  disrupting  major  thoroughfare.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  presence  of  parkway  lands  sometimes  im¬ 
peded  steady  residential  growth  by  interrupting  easy 
extension  of  road,  water,  and  sanitary  services. 

The  decentralization  of  federal  government  buildings, 
as  proposed  in  Greber's  plan,  has  influenced  the  present 
land  use  pattern.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  City,  the 
effects  of  this  form  of  distribution  have  caused  some 
concern  particularly  with  respect  to  the  public  transit 
system,  local  traffic  movements,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
Central  Business  District. 

Planning  for  Ottawa,  as  a  local  municipality,  has  been 
emphasized  since  about  1 920,  when  the  Ottawa  Town 
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Planning  Commission  was  formed.  This  body,  in  its 
twenty-five  year  existence,  was  rather  ineffective  in 
influencing  the  physical  development  of  the  city,  mainly 
because  of  the  depression  and  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

In  1 946  the  Planning  Commission  was  replaced  by 
the  Ottawa  Planning  Area  Board,  a  local  planning  agency 
advisory  to  the  participating  municipalities  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  present  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Eastview,  the 
Village  of  Rockcliffe  Park,  and  the  Townships  of  Nepean, 
Gloucester,  Torbolton,  Fitzroyand  March. 

In  1 951 ,  Ottawa  established  a  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  which  later  was  combined  with 
Works  in  the  Department  of  Planning  and  Works.  In 
1  955,  the  City  appointed  its  first  qualified  Town  Planner, 
Ralph  Borrowman,  to  direct  the  Planning  Branch  of 
this  department.  A  number  of  significant  planning 
studies  on  the  City  were  initiated,  including  those  on 
the  Central  Business  District,  Land  Use,  Condition  of 
Housing,  Circulation,  and  Population. 

Official  Plan.  In  1  957,  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  the 
National  Capital  Commission  collaborated  in  a  general 
aerial  survey  of  the  City,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
the  preparation  of  an  Official  Plan  for  Ottawa.  Subse¬ 
quently,  and  with  financial  assistance  from  the  National 
Capital  Commission  on  official  plan,  and  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  on  urban  re¬ 
newal,  the  City  of  Ottawa  conducted  numerous  other 
factfinding  studies  of  the  City,  including  those  speci¬ 
fically  directed  towards  urban  renewal.  The  parts  of  the 
Official  Plan  adopted  by  the  City  in  1  960  and  1  963  were 
based  on  the  results  of  these  studies. 

Official  Plan :  Concept.  The  Official  Plan,  as  a  docu¬ 
ment,  evolved  from  a  general  concept  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Ottawa  Region.  The  essential  basis 
of  this  concept  was  the  conclusion  that  Ottawa  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  main  urban  community  of  the 
region:  a  conclusion  already  well  substantiated  by  back¬ 
ground  studies.  Complementing  this  feature  was  the 
desire  to  retain  the  Central  Business  Districts  of  Ottawa 
and  Hull  as  the  general  focus  of  regional  activity. 

In  view  of  the  growing  competition  to  the  central 
area  from  rapidly  developing  but  dispersed  centres  of 
government  and  relatively  intense  shopping  centre  de¬ 
velopment,  it  was  recognized  that  this  goal  could  not  be 
achieved  simply,  but,  in  part,  the  solution  centred  on  the 
adequacy  of  access  to  the  central  area.  This  aspect  be¬ 
came  important,  therefore,  to  the  treatment  of  the  rail 
and  road  circulation  system  of  the  concept  plan. 

Thrpughout  the  development  of  the  concept  plan,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  maintain  a  reasonable  attitude 
towards  the  nature  and  pattern  of  anticipated  metro¬ 
politan  and  regional  growth.  As  a  result,  though  con¬ 
tinued  government  growth  was  recognized  as  the 
dominant  impetus  to  urban  growth,  greater  industrial 
development  was  considered  a  desirable  planning  goal. 
Existing  physical  and  land  use  patterns  and  barriers, 
where  significant,  were  not  overlooked,  nor  were  exist¬ 


ing  and  proposed  rail  and  road  patterns  disregarded.  As 
they  affected  the  concept  plan,  all  of  these  aspects 
became  important  reference  points  in  reaching  basic 
conclusions  respecting  the  development  trends  of  the 
region  and  metropolitan  area. 

In  this  way,  it  was  concluded  that  the  continuing 
pace  of  rapid  urban  growth  would  not  be  arrested  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  establishment  of  the  Greenbelt,  but  such 
growth  would  spill  over  into  the  area  beyond.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  resulting  pattern  of  urban  sprawl,  generally 
evident  in  the  area  between  the  old  city  and  the  inner 
limits  of  the  Greenbelt,  would  be  repeated  until  the  phys¬ 
ical  limitations  of  drainage  and  municipal  services 
deterred  its  progress.  Logically,  however,  the  break  of 
the  Greenbelt  was  chosen  as  the  limit  within  which  to 
establish  more  detailed  planning  areas  on  an  adminis¬ 
trative  level,  and  within  which  to  encourage  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  urban  development. 

In  the  same  way,  the  location  of  the  Queensway,  the 
trend  towards  office  and  apartment  development  be¬ 
tween  the  Central  Business  District  and  the  Queens¬ 
way,  and  the  street  pattern  connecting  the  Queensway 
to  the  Central  Business  Districts  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  eventually,  a  mixed  development  would  prevail  in 
the  area  between  the  Queensway  and  the  core  of  the 
city. 

Thus,  rapid  urban  growth,  its  cause,  the  facts  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  some  shopping  decentralization,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disorderly  urban  sprawl,  and  the  decaying 
effect  all  these  could  have  on  the  older  but  central  city 
became  the  background  of  the  general  regional  concept 
upon  which  a  plan  was  to  be  based. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  initial  step  was  to 
determine  the  number  and  distribution  of  people  likely 
to  reside  in  the  region  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was 
concluded  that,  in  addition  to  some  growth  in  the  re¬ 
gional  towns,  urban  development  would  occupy  the 
complete  area  within  the  inner  limits  of  the  Greenbelt 
in  both  Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  well  as  extensive  new 
areas  lying  east,  west,  and  south  of  this  “inner  city"  on 
the  Ontario  side.  Generally,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
region's  population  would  increase  to  approximately 
1 ,000,000  people.  Of  these,  between  350,000  and 
400,000  would  be  located  inside  the  inner  limit  of  the 
Greenbelt  in  Ontario,  and  between  250,000  and  300,000 
would  be  located  in  Quebec.  The  balance,  of  from 
300,000  to  400,000  would  be  located  in  Ontario  beyond 
the  Greenbelt  in  existing  towns  and  in  three  anticipated 
areas  of  growth  attached  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  Green¬ 
belt. 

As  part  of  this  general  growth  pattern,  and  as  a  second 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  concept  plan,  the  important 
land  use  components  of  the  region  were  considered. 
Accordingly,  the  active  areas  of  the  region  were  review¬ 
ed  and  government  complexes  such  as  Parliament  Hill, 
Confederation  Heights,  Tunney's  Pasture,  Shirley's  Bay 
and  the  National  Research  Council  were  located  on  the 
plan.  Similarly,  the  major  industrial  areas  in  Hull,  Ottawa, 
and  the  townships  were  delineated,  including  areas 


like  southeastern  Ottawa,  the  Kirkwood-Queensway 
interchange  area,  and  the  Merivale  Road  area  in  Nepean 
Township.  To  show  the  areas  of  important  commercial 
activity,  the  Central  Business  Districts  of  Ottawa  and 
Hull  were  designated,  as  were  the  important  regional 
shopping  centres  such  as  Carlingwood,  Westgate,  and 
Billings  Bridge. 

With  respect  to  the  more  passive  areas  in  the  region, 
such  areas  as  the  Experimental  Farm,  Britannia  Park, 
Mooney's  Bay,  Gatineau  Park,  Rockcliffe  Park,  and  the 
Parkways  were  illustrated  on  the  plan  as  major  recrea¬ 
tional  and  open  space  areas  having  regional  significance. 
Similarly,  large  institutions,  including  facilities  like 
Carleton  University  and  Ottawa  University,  were  indi¬ 
cated  as  special  activity  centres  of  the  region  occupying 
large  holdings. 

The  remaining  areas  became  the  living  or  residential 
areas,  and  were  identified,  generally  as  having  higher 
and  lower  density  characteristics. 

To  integrate  these  basic  regional  components,  and  to 
relate  the  Ottawa  region  to  other  regions,  the  third  step 
of  the  regional  concept  plan  was  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  circulation  system  to  accommodate 
future  major  road  and  rail  traffic. 

The  rail  system  proposed  by  the  National  Capital  Plan 
of  1 950,  with  minor  variations  arising  out  of  subsequent 
study,  was  totally  integrated  into  the  regional  concept. 

The  proposed  road  system  included  three  concentric 
major  ring  roads  superimposed  on  east-west  and  north- 
south  cross-town  freeways.  These  freeways  were  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  highway  access  to  other  regions  and 
high  speed  access  to  the  central  part  of  the  city  from  the 
suburban  and  hinterland  areas  of  the  region.  The  outer 
ring  was  intended,  primarily,  to  link  highway  routes  to 
major  industrial  areas  and  to  serve  as  a  bypass  route. 

The  middle  ring,  with  one  segment  on  the  north-south 
freeway,  and  another  segment  following  the  general 
configuration  of  the  Rideau  River,  was  designed  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  movement  around  the  more  densely  built  up, 
older  part  of  the  city,  and  to  provide  access  to  the  re¬ 
gional  playground  of  Gatineau  Park.  The  inner  ring  was 
intended  to  circumscribe  the  growing  central  areas  as 
the  hub  of  the  region,  allowing  traffic  interaction  be¬ 
tween  its  Hull  and  Ottawa  segments,  encouraging 
appropriate  fringe  movement  before  entering  the  core, 
or  providing  the  means  to  bypass  the  busy  urban  heart. 
All  these  major  circulation  elements  suggested  bridge 
crossings  of  the  Ottawa,  Rideau,  and  Gatineau  Rivers  to 
unite  the  urban  development  of  both  provinces  into  a 
unified  whole.  In  addition,  a  network  of  lesser  roads  of 
a  radial  or  cross-town  nature  was  established  to  com¬ 
plement  the  freeway  and  ring  road  system. 

The  regional  concept  was  further  refined  within  the 
inner  limits  of  the  Greenbelt  with  respect  to  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  land  use  areas,  the  general  alignment  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  parkways  systems.  This  included  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Commission  Parkway  which  is  a  network 
of  landscaped  driveways  making  contact  with  almost 
every  major  section  and  activity  of  the  "inner  City",  and 
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acting  as  a  general  landscaped  setting  to  the  areas  it 
encounters. 


Official  Plan  :  Document.  It  was  considered,  at  the 
outset  of  drafting  the  Official  Plan,  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  full  range  of  planning  problems 
was  dependent  on  a  systematic  documentation  of  the 
ideas  identified  in  the  regional  and  "inner  City"  concept 
plans.  This  approach  led  to  the  early  segregation  of  the 
aspects  of  urban  development  into  three  levels  of  plan¬ 
ning,  which  were  defined  as  follows: 

1  Basic  Aspects— land  use,  circulation,  and  population; 

2  Secondary  Aspects— parks,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  community  facilities  dependent  on  population; 

3  Refinements— application  of  the  criteria  and  disci¬ 
plines  arising  from  the  above  aspects  to  the  design  of 
local  areas. 


The  use  of  this  systematic  approach  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  permitting  a  process  of  focusing  down  from 
the  broad  to  the  particular,  of  permitting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  firm  foundation  to  planning  solutions  at  all 
levels  based  on  the  essential  aspects,  and  of  permitting 
the  document  greater  comprehension,  flexibility,  and 
ease  of  amendment.  This  flexibility  became  apparent 
when  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the  plan  were  imple¬ 
mented  prior  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  secondary 
aspects.  This  had  the  effect  of  providing  an  even  more 
secure  base  for  the  secondary  refinement  stages,  since 
the  development  controls  involved  implemented  Official 
Plan  policy  rather  than  just  stated  Official  Plan  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fundamental  relationships  of  the 
various  planning  aspects  were  not  disturbed,  because 
the  document  was  based  on  the  regional  and  "inner 
City"  plan  concept. 

To  facilitate  analysis  and  administration,  this  urban 
functional  structure  was  then  refined  by  delineating 
Districts,  both  residential  and  non-residential.  The  res¬ 
idential  districts  were  further  subdivided  into  local  areas 
of  planning  concern  called  Planning  Units.  Generally, 
the  boundaries  selected  for  residential  districts  and  plan¬ 
ning  units  were  based  on  physical  and  land  use  barriers, 
major  thoroughfares,  and  community  service  areas. 

One  particularly  important  advantage  of  this  approach 
was  that  detailed  area  planning  could  proceed  without 
completion  of  the  secondary  aspects,  if  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  planning  units  provided  an  aerial  basis  for 
local  planning  investigation,  thus  permitting  commence¬ 
ment  of  urban  renewal  studies. 

Plan  of  Land  Use.  Land  use  categories  were  selected 
and  defined  to  achieve  a  workable  measure  of  flexibility 
in  the  implementation  of  this  aspect  of  the  plan,  and  still 
provide  general  guidance  to  the  public  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  proposed  land  use  pattern.  These  categories  are  as 
follows: 

Major  Open  Space  Areas:  These  are  intended  to  be 
generally  large,  open,  and  landscaped  areas,  basically 
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passive  in  use.  Some  recreation,  public  utility,  and  traffic 
facilities  may  be  contained  within  these  areas,  provided 
they  are  well  landscaped. 

Government  Functional  Areas:  Federal  government 
activities  cover  a  wide  scope  of  uses  ranging  from  agri¬ 
cultural  through  administrative  to  industrial.  Except  for 
government  offices  in  rented  space,  buildings  contain¬ 
ing  the  federal  government  activities  are  usually  located 
on  rather  large,  well  landscaped  sites,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  are  basically  administrative  centres.  Due  to  the 
federal  government's  decentralization  programme,  ad¬ 
ditional  government  land  in  non-central  areas  will  be 
devoted  to  federal  government  activities  in  the  future, 
and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  establish  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Functional  Area  category  which  would  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  government  activities  when  situated 
within  a  general  open  landscaped  setting.  These  devel¬ 
opments  were  set  apart  as  separate  entities  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  active  nature  and  their  function  as  prime 
centres  of  employment. 

Major  Institutional  Areas:  These  are  intended  to  be 
quasi-active  areas,  somewhat  akin  to  the  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Government  Functional  Areas,  except  that 
they  may  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  landscaping.  It 
would  include  universities  and  large  hospitals. 

Major  Industrial  Areas:  These  areas  are  intended  to 
be  quite  active  in  nature  and  primarily  characterized  by 
industrial  use.  They  also  include  ancillary  commercial 
activities  as  secondary  functions  to  provide  a  wide 
enough  range  of  supplementary  services. 

Major  Shopping  Areas:  These  are  intended  to  be 
highly  active  areas,  containing  intensive  shopping  and 
service  facilities  related  to  a  regional  consumer  market, 
as  opposed  to  the  less  intensive  district  or  local  com¬ 
mercial  areas,  which  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
residential  scene.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  intended  that 
these  areas  will  take  on  a  large  scale  "shopping  centre" 
character  or  become  a  group  of  smaller  scale  "shopping 
centres",  related  by  location  but,  in  total,  capable  of 
servicing  a  regional  market. 

Central  Area:  The  Central  Area  is  intended  to  be  the 
most  active  area  in  the  whole  urban  scene.  In  addition 
to  having  all  the  attributes  of  the  Major  Shopping  Areas, 
this  area  will  contain  the  city's  main  office  concentra¬ 
tion,  some  industry,  and  most  services  of  a  city-wide 
scope.  All  uses,  except  industrial  uses  having  substan¬ 
tial  nuisance  features  and  uses  incompatible  with  the 
Central  Area  function,  are  included  in  this  area. 

Residential  Areas:  These  are  the  residual  areas  result¬ 
ing  from  the  isolation  of  the  non-residential  use  areas 
within  the  structural  organization  of  the  city.  To  a  large 
extent,  it  is  intended  that  they  function  as  dormitory 
areas  in  a  well  balanced  and  well  serviced  environment. 
On  this  basis,  all  the  community  facilities,  as  well  as 
commercial  facilities  of  less  than  Major  Shopping  Area 
intensity,  are  recognized  as  integral  parts  of  the  area. 
Even  small  scale  industries,  possibly  inter-mingled  with 
other  commercial  uses,  by  themselves  at  the  boundary 


of  the  Units,  or  separated  from  the  main  body  of  dormi¬ 
tory  areas  by  railways,  topographic  features,  major  roads, 
and  the  like,  are  included  in  these  areas.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  considered  unwarranted  to  establish  use  categories 
for  their  accommodation,  since  they  are  likely  to  be 
small  enough  in  scale  or  sufficiently  innocuous  that,  for 
the  most  part,  their  existence  will  not  produce  notice¬ 
able  disruption  of  the  adjacent  residential  areas.  Since 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities  of  greater  than  local 
intensity  could  be  disturbing  influences  in  the  dormitory 
areas,  they  should  be  curtailed  by  nuisance  and  loca¬ 
tion  controls  and  encouraged  to  group  together. 

Residential-Office  Areas:  These  areas  are  intended 
to  be  fairly  active  in  nature  and  characterized  by  the 
harmonious  intermingling  of  office  and  multiple  family 
dwellings.  They  differ  from  ordinary  Residential  Areas 
in  this  respect  only. 

Plan  of  Roads.  In  translating  the  functional  intention  of 
the  concept  into  the  documentary  requirement  of  the 
Official  Plan,  it  was  necessary  to  classify  each  thorough¬ 
fare  to  reflect  its  purpose  and  width.  While  the  classes 
of  roads  do  not  indicate  fully  the  functional  relationship 
of  the  circulation  elements  of  the  concept  plan,  never¬ 
theless,  since  these  elements  are  also  fully  integrated 
into  the  urban  structural  organization,  the  Plan  of  Roads 
serves  to  establish  the  necessary  and  clear  intent  of  the 
municipalities  with  regard  to  road  right-of-way  policy. 
The  classes  of  roads  selected  are  as  follows: 

Freeways:  These  should  be  designed  as  limited  access 
and  divided  routes,  serving  as  high  volume  inter-urban 
arteries. 

Primary  an d  Se con dary  A rterials :  Th  e s e  a  rte ri  a  I s  s h o u  Id 
be  designed,  wherever  possible,  with  controlled  access 
for  heavy  traffic  volumes  to  provide  for  intra-regional 
movement  of  traffic. 

Major  Collectors: These  roads  should  be  designed  to 
permit  access  to  abutting  lands  and  to  provide  connec¬ 
tion  between  two  or  more  local  planning  units. 

Minor  Collectors:  These  collectors  should  be  designed 
to  permit  access  to  abutting  land  and  to  provide  collec¬ 
tor  service  within  residential  planning  units  or  industrial 
areas. 

Parkways:  These  landscaped  routes  of  widely  ranging 
right-of-way  widths  should  be  designed  as  attenuated 
parks  containing  controlled  access  roads. 

Pedestrian  Ways:  These  circulation  elements  should 
be  designed  primarily  to  provide  for  pedestrian  access  in 
park-like  settings,  although  they  may  also  be  integrated 
with  a  right-of-way  designed  for  vehicular  movement. 

Plan  of  Parks.  This  is  the  only  secondary  aspect  which 
is  presently  contained  in  the  Official  Plan  document. 
Though  it  is  not  yet  fully  integrated  into  the  urban  organ¬ 
ization  just  described,  the  information  provided  by  this 
plan  served  as  one  of  its  bases.  This  will  facilitate  its  com¬ 
plete  integration,  in  the  future,  into  the  organization 
scheme  established  for  the  Official  Plan. 
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Land  Use  Study.  An  intensive  land  use  study  of  the 
City  was  undertaken  late  in  1 957  and  completed  in  1 958. 
Ever  since  that  date,  this  information  has  been  kept  up 
to  date  on  a  continuing  basis.  As  organized,  the  study 
provides  detailed  information  on  land  use,  property  units, 
and  house  numbers.  In  addition,  the  original  study  iden¬ 
tified  the  number  of  persons  per  building,  land  value, 
home  owner  occupancy,  and  building  condition.  Due  to 
the  extent  of  the  study,  the  information  was  extracted 
originally  from  assessment  records  with  field  check  veri¬ 
fication  following  initial  plotting. 

The  study  has  not  only  proven  to  be  invaluable  in  cur¬ 
rent  planning  operations,  but  it  also  provided  a  most 
important  functional  and  statistical  basis  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  plan.  In  addition,  the  study  has  pro¬ 
vided  extremely  useful  and  basic  information  forthe  more 
refined  Urban  Renewal,  Transportation,  Economic  Pros¬ 
pects,  and  Urban  Structure  Studies.  In  the  future,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  again  yield  basic  information  bene¬ 
fiting  the  detailed  Planning  Unit  Studies  to  be  under¬ 
taken  as  part  of  the  third  level  or  detailed  area  planning 
stage  of  the  Official  Plan. 

Economic  Prospects  Study.  In  1 963,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Capital  Commission,  the  consult¬ 
ing  firm  of  Larry  Smith  and  Company  prepared  a  report 
containing  an  analysis  of  the  basic  economy  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Region.  The  most  important  conclusions 
of  the  study  include  the  following: 

1  A  population  of  880,000  is  expected  in  the  National 
Capital  Region  by  1 986.  This  growth  of  395,000  repre¬ 
sents  an  80%  increase  over  the  1 961  population  of 
492,588. 

2  The  present  30,000  acres  of  built-up  land  in  the  Region 
is  expected  to  increase  by  as  much  as  1 5,000  to  25,000 
acres  by  1 986. 

3  Employment  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  activities 
is  expected  to  continue  to  include  the  same  relative 
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proportion  of  total  employment  over  the  twenty  year 
forecast  period,  unless  technological  innovations  attract 
new  industries  to  the  Region.  Expansion  in  industrial 
development  probably  will  occur  in  light  industries, 
such  as  electronics,  research  and  development. 

4  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Region's  economic 
base  has  shifted  from  private  industry  to  government, 
which  now  employs  one  in  three  employed  persons.  It 

is  expected  that,  by  1 986,  total  employment  will  increase 
by  1 1  5,000  people,  of  which  slightly  over  one-third 
will  be  engaged  in  Federal  Government  activity. 

5  Anticipated  industrial  growth  in  the  Region  can  be 
accommodated  within  lands  now  reserved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

6  The  amount  and  pattern  of  growth  within  the  National 
Capital  Region  can  be  greatly  influenced  by  govern¬ 
mental  action,  necessitating  periodic  review  of  the 
economic  situation  of  the  National  Capital  Region. 

The  Economic  Prospects  Report  confirmed  the  major 
economic  findings  of  several  previous  studies  used  to 
formulate  the  general  concepts  of  the  Official  Plan.  In 
addition,  the  analyses,  conclusions,  and  forecasts  will 
provide  the  bases  for  modifying,  refining,  and  detailing 
the  various  parts  of  the  Official  Plan.  The  Report  also 
formed  the  basis  for  a  recent  detailed  transportation 
study  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa. 

Population  Study.  In  1 960  the  Planning  Branch  be¬ 
gan  a  study  to  determine  the  size,  location  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Ottawa's  population  by  the  year  1 984. 

The  basic  assumptions  for  the  population  forecast 
were  that  the  characteristics  of  development  and  popu¬ 
lation  would  not  change  materially  during  the  forecast 
period.  In  addition,  the  forecast  was  limited  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  residing  within  the  present  municipal  limits  of 
Ottawa. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  has  been  a  very 
close  correlation  between  the  population  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa  and  the  population  of  Canada,  although  there 
was  a  sharp  deviation  from  this  correlation  between 
1 948  and  1 951 .  Accordingly,  based  on  this  correlation 
during  the  period  1 952  to  1 962,  and  on  a  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  population  prediction  for  Canada 
for  the  year  1 980,  the  population  of  Ottawa  was  pro¬ 
jected  to  1 980.  This  correlation  indicated  an  average 
annual  increase  in  Ottawa's  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  persons  per  annum  over  the  forecast  period. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  this  projected  in¬ 
crease  would  be  valid  only  if  unlimited  land  were  avail¬ 
able.  Therefore,  the  diminishing  availability  of  vacant 
residential  land  was  calculated  in  order  to  determine 
the  time  when  this  vacant  land  would  be  fully  used, 
thereby  curtailing  residential  development  and  limiting 
the  potential  increase  in  population.  Based  on  the  rate 
of  development  during  the  period  1 952  to  1 962,  it  was 
calculated  that  present  vacant  land  for  single,  semi¬ 
detached  and  duplex  dwellings  would  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped  by  1 970,  and  for  row  houses  and  apartment  build¬ 


ings  by  1 982.  It  was  assumed  that,  for  the  last  two  years 
of  the  projection  period,  population  increase  would 
result  from  redevelopment.  Accordingly,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  1 984  population  for  the  City  of  Ottawa 
would  amount  to  about  365,000  persons. 

The  study  also  attempted  to  determine  the  future  dis¬ 
tribution  of  people  throughout  the  City.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  population  was  related  to  the  proposed  zoning, 
based  on  factors  such  as  persons  per  unit,  square  feet 
per  unit,  percentage  of  land  used  for  street  purposes, 
percentage  of  land  required  for  schools,  parks  and 
churches,  and  efficiency  of  development,  all  determined 
on  a  stratified,  random  sampling  basis.  A  separate  fore¬ 
cast  was  made  for  the  central  part  of  the  City  based  on 
trends  within  various  sections  of  this  area.  On  the  basis 
of  these  factors,  the  1  984  projected  population  was 
distributed  within  each  Planning  Unit  or  Residential 
Neighbourhood. 

Normally,  population  forecasts  for  relatively  small 
segments  of  a  large  community  tend  to  have  dubious 
validity.  However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  devel¬ 
opmental  controls,  including  zoning,  when  based  on 
overall  comprehensive  plans  and  forecasts  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  homogeneous  economic  unit,  directly  affect 
population  distribution  within  the  unit.  The  population 
distribution  within  the  City  is  expected  to  be  reliable, 
since  it  was  based  upon  prevalent  development  trends 
and  regulations  in  specific,  homogeneous  residential 
communities  of  the  City.  These  studies  are  particularly 
useful  in  delineating  areas  of  friction  and  conflict  due 
to  changes  in  the  amount  type,  and  density  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  population.  Accordingly,  they  were  important 
in  determining  development  plans  for  specific  areas  of 
the  City,  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  public 
urban  renewal  action  required. 

Central  Area  Study.  In  1960,  the  Planning  Branch 
undertook  a  detailed  study  to  determine  the  intensity 
of  land  and  floor  area  utilization  in  the  Ottawa  Central 
Business  District.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
situation  and  past  trends,  future  land  area  and  floor 
space  requirements  were  estimated  for  the  Ottawa  cen¬ 
tral  area. 

In  1 960,  the  Central  Business  District  encompassed 
an  area  of  450  acres.  About  1 43  acres  (31  %)  were  de¬ 
voted  to  streets,  32  acres  (7%)  were  developed  as  parks 
and  open  space,  265  acres  (60%)  were  built-up,  and 
less  than  eight  acres  (2%)  were  vacant.  Accordingly, 
any  additional  development  in  excess  of  eight  acres 
would  require  the  removal  of  existing  structures  and 
facilities  or  expansion  into  the  surrounding  area,  both 
of  which  would  incorporate  some  type  of  urban  rede¬ 
velopment. 

The  survey  indicated  that,  in  1 960,  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  23  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the 
265  acre  built-up  portion  of  the  Central  Business  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  main  activity  in  the  central  area  was  federal 
government  office  use,  which  occupied  about  25%  of 
the  total  floor  area.  Retail  uses,  transient  accommoda¬ 


tion,  and  entertainment  facilities  used  1 4%  of  central 
area;  general  business,  diplomatic,  professional,  and 
financial  offices  occupied  about  1 2%  of  the  area;  stor¬ 
age,  warehousing,  and  wholesale  facilities  occupied 
11%;  motor  vehicle  parking  accommodation  occupied 
7%;  and  public  utilities,  repair,  and  service  activities 
used  about  5%  of  the  area.  Residential  accommodation, 
including  apartments  and  rooming  houses,  accounted 
for  1 2%  of  the  area;  and  institutions,  such  as  churches 
and  schools,  occupied  almost  5%.  Only  three  percent 
of  the  floor  space  was  vacant,  and  accordingly  was 
available  for  expansion  purposes. 

While  some  changes  are  expected  to  occur  in  the 
Central  Business  District,  it  is  anticipated  that,  during 
the  forecast  period,  the  Central  Business  District  will 
retain  basically  its  present  economic  character.  Over 
the  next  two  decades,  it  is  estimated  that  the  central 
area  will  experience  a  35%  increase  in  floor  area  to  a 
total  31  million  square  feet.  The  most  significant  relative 
increase  is  expected  to  occur  in  large  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  increasing  by  1  50%  from  their  present  600,000 
square  feet.  Following  in  order  of  importance,  parking 
accommodation  is  expected  to  almost  double  its  2,400,000 
square  foot  area;  private  offices  are  expected  to  increase 
their  2,500,000  square  feet  by  80%;  shopping  facilities 
are  expected  to  increase  their  3,200,000  square  feet  by 
50%;  churches  and  cultural  institutions  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  their  600,000  square  foot  floor  area; 
and  storage,  warehousing,  and  wholesale  space  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  by  about  one-third.  On  the  other 
hand,  government  offices  are  expected  to  increase  in 
the  downtown  area  by  only  3%,  or  by  about  200,000 
square  feet.  However,  the  federal  government  has  in¬ 
dicated  its  intention  to  establish  government  office  com¬ 
plexes  just  west  of  the  Central  Area,  in  Lebreton  Flats, 
and  north  of  the  Central  Area  at  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
bridgehead. 
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Accordingly,  although  land  in  the  central  area  will  be 
used  more  intensely  in  the  future,  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  must  occur  at  the  expense  of  the  marginal  Central 
Business  District  uses,  such  as  single  family  homes, 
row  houses,  small  apartments,  rooming  and  boarding 
houses,  and  schools. 

The  Central  Business  District  space  study  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Official  Plan,  Zoning  By-law,  Population 
Study,  and  Urban  Renewal  recommendations  within 
the  central  area. 

Transportation  Study.  A  comprehensive  transporta¬ 
tion  study  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa  is  being  conducted 
as  a  joint  venture  by  the  consulting  firms  of  DeLeuw- 
Cather  &  Company  of  Canada  Limited  and  Beauchemin- 
Beaton-Lapointe. 

The  study's  basic  objective  is  to  prepare  a  general 
transportation  plan  which  will  include  and  integrate  all 
forms  of  transportation  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  This 
plan  will  act  as  a  guide,  during  the  next  two  decades, 
for  the  extent  and  timing  of  all  public  and  private  invest¬ 
ment  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  any  form  of 
transportation. 

While  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  transportation 
facilities  and  the  determination  of  future  transportation 
requirements  will  form  the  basic  part  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations,  the  study  proposes  to  base  transportation  plan¬ 
ning  on  comprehensive  planning,  including  civic  design 
aspects,  through  the  analysis  of  land  use,  economic, 
and  social  information. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Study  will  be  used  to  verify,  adjust,  and  detail 
the  circulation  system  proposed  in  the  Plan  of  Roads 
for  the  City  of  Ottawa.  It  may  also  be  an  important  factor 
in  refining  some  portions  of  the  Official  Plan  dealing 
with  the  distribution  and  relationship  of  functional  areas 
in  the  City. 
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Building  Condition  Survey.  Concurrent  with  the 
detailed  land  use  study,  the  Planning  Branch,  based  on 
assessment  records,  analysed  and  mapped  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  residential  buildings  in  the  City.  All  residential 
buildings  were  classified  as  good,  fair,  poor,  and  very 
poor,  according  to  the  following  criteria:  age,  structural 
condition,  building  facilities,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  en¬ 
vironment,  type  of  dwelling,  and  intensity  of  use. 

Through  the  analysis  of  the  condition  of  residences, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pattern  of  land  use  and  physical 
features,  preliminary  "study  areas"  were  selected  for 
more  intensive  examination  to  determine  what  form  of 
renewal,  if  any,  should  be  used  in  the  less  satisfactory 
residential  sections  of  Ottawa.  Subsequent  field  surveys 
in  the  preliminary  study  areas  formed  the  basis  of  the 
urban  renewal  studies  in  Ottawa. 


SOURCE: 

HOUSING 
CITY  OF 
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Part  2/ Nature  of  Urban  Renewal 


Urban  Renewal 


Urban  renewal,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  been  going 
on  as  long  as  urban  communities  have  existed.  Any 
physical  change,  involving  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  deficient,  outmoded,  or  deteriorated  facilities,  structures 
or  areas,  is  a  form  or  urban  renewal.  Basically,  it  is  the 
process  by  which  the  older  parts  of  a  community  become 
adapted  to  changing  circumstances. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  urban  renewal  has 


assumed  a  more  specific  meaning.  While  it  is  still  as¬ 
sociated  with  elimination  and  prevention  of  blight,  it 
now  implies  the  planned  re-generation  of  built-up  areas 
through  a  comprehensive  programme  of  renewal  within 
the  context  of  an  Official  or  Master  Plan. 

A  city  is  a  dynamic  entity.  Over  a  period  of  time,  chan¬ 
ges  occur  in  its  composition,  distribution,  and  size.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  a  city  become  obsolete,  fall  into  decay,  and 
eventually  are  renewed.  The  rate  and  degree  of  change 
or  decay  varies  with  the  quality  and  type  of  construction, 
the  maintenance  and  use  made  of  the  buildings,  the 
attitude  of  private  enterprise  and  the  public  as  a  whole 
towards  the  area,  as  well  as  with  pressures  from  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  forces.  Because  urban  dynamics  is  a 
natural  evolutionary  process,  no  city,  nor  any  portion  of 
a  city,  remains  static  for  long. 

This  normal  and  essential  process  of  renewing,  re¬ 
building,  or  otherwise  improving  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  is  usually  effected  by  private  enterprise  under 


natural  incentives.  But  occasionally,  since  there  are 
parts  of  a  city  which  must  be  renewed,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tract  private  renewal  capital,  some  form  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  required  in  the  renewal  process.  The  rate  and 
degree  of  public  participation  depends  on  the  urgency 
that  the  public  attaches  to  arresting  decline,  and  to  elim¬ 
inating  and  preventing  blight. 

Basically,  the  objectives  of  urban  renewal  are  to  trans¬ 
form  the  city  into  a  better  community  in  which  to  live, 
learn,  work,  and  play.  More  precisely,  urban  renewal  is 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  problems  inherent  in  built-up 
areas  of  the  city,  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  problems 
recurring  in  the  future,  and  to  renew  or  improve  portions 
of  a  city  in  order  to  create,  for  its  inhabitants,  an  urban 
environment  which  is  healthy,  safe,  attractive,  conven¬ 
ient,  economically  sound,  and  as  much  as  possible, 
socially  satisfying.  To  achieve  these  various  ends,  urban 
renewal  must  be  based  on  a  programme  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  entire  city  and  all  its  development  factors. 
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Symptoms 
of  Urban  Blight 


The  term  "urban  blight"  implies  the  existence  of 
deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  the  structure  or  in  the 
facilities  of  dwelling  units,  buildings,  or  neighbourhoods. 
It  also  implies  that  the  degree  of  blight,  varying  from  a 
condition  of  "fair"  to  a  condition  of  "very  bad",  is 
measurable.  Usually,  blight  is  measured  by  its  deviation 
from  a  set  of  norms,  which  is  based  on  generally  recog¬ 
nized  and  accepted  standards  of  health,  safety,  con¬ 
struction,  and  maintenance,  using  local  conditions  as 
indices. 

Urban  blight  exists  where  deterioration  has  set  in, 
or  where  there  is  a  loss  in  the  efficiency  or  value  of  prop¬ 
erty.  For  the  most  part,  severe  blight  in  Canadian  cities 
occurs  in  small  dispersed  pockets.  These  scattered  pock¬ 
ets,  which  are  highly  contagious  and  likely  to  spread 
unless  dealt  with  effectively,  can  be  cured  quickly,  easily, 
and  relatively  cheaply  it  attacked  early.  If  ignored,  blight 
usually  becomes  more  severe,  is  likely  to  spread  into 
other  areas,  and  eventually,  could  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economic  base  of  the  City. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  between 
factors  which  have  caused  urban  blight,  and  factors 
which  merely  can  be  associated  with,  or  are  symptoms 
of,  urban  blight.  To  demonstrate  the  more  significant 
causes  and  symptoms  of  blight,  it  is  useful  to  consider 
them  in  five  main  categories,  although  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  it  is  their  cumulative  effect  which  determines 
the  degree  of  blight. 

Regional  Symptoms.  This  category  includes  symp¬ 
toms  of  urban  blight  that  are  generally  city-wide  or  re¬ 
gional  in  character: 

1  Shortage  of  satisfactory  housing  in  the  community 
for  lower  income  families; 

2  Lack  of  adequate  development  controls,  including 
land  use,  building  and  occupancy;  or  ineffective  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  controls; 

3  Rapid  urban  growth,  which  inflates  real  estate  values 
and  leads  to  land  speculation  and  improper  main¬ 
tenance; 


4  Lack  of  foresight  in  the  provision  of  essential  facil¬ 
ities  to  permit  orderly  development. 

Environmental  Symptoms.  Environmental  symp¬ 
toms  include  those  that  apply  generally  to  the  physical 
environment  of  an  individual  building  or  of  a  complete 
neighbourhood.  The  degree  of  blight  in  an  area  depends 
upon  the  incidence  and  degree  of  a  number  of  charac¬ 
teristics,  including  the  following: 

1  Old  or  obsolete  structures; 

2  Poorly  maintained  structures; 

3  Overcrowding  of  structures  on  the  land  with  in¬ 
adequate  front,  side,  and  rear  yards; 

4  Intrusion  or  mixture  of  incompatible  and  detri¬ 
mental  land  uses  in  the  area,  or  poor  arrangement 
of  activities  and  facilities  within  the  area; 

5  Overcrowded,  poorly  designed,  or  obsolete  circula¬ 
tion  system; 

6  Poorly  planned  or  inappropriate  subdivision  pattern 
for  the  area; 

7  Nuisance  features  such  as  noise,  dust,  odour,  gas, 
and  smoke; 

8  Inadequate  public  services,  such  as  garbage  col¬ 
lection; 

9  Absence  of  essential  public  facilities,  or  improper 
maintenance  of  public  facilities,  such  as  sewer  and 
water  lines,  streets,  schools,  public  open  space,  as 
well  as  sidewalks,  boulevard  landscaping,  street 
furniture,  and  overhead  wiring; 

10  Derelict  buildings; 

1 1  Unsightly  or  dangerous  refuse,  such  as  junk,  gar¬ 
bage,  old  equipment,  and  materials,  strewn  over 
vacant  lots  or  portions  of  lots; 

1  2  Monotonous,  dull,  or  depressing  buildings  or  groups 
of  buildings. 

While  "age",  as  well  as  some  other  characteristics 
may  not,  in  themselves,  be  valid  criteria  of  condition, 
generally,  older  structures  and  facilities  are  more  likely 
to  be  "blighted"  and  more  susceptible  to  blight  than 
newer  structures  and  facilities. 

Structural  Symptoms.  These  include  physical  symp¬ 
toms  associated  with  a  building  or  structure: 

1  An  old  or  obsolete  structure,  or  a  structure  unsuited 
to  its  present  use; 

2  Poor  initial  construction  of  the  building; 

3  Improper  or  inappropriate  conversion  of  the  structure 
or  a  portion  of  it; 

4  Incompatible  activities  located  in  the  one  structure; 

5  Inadequate  maintenance  of  the  building; 

6  Improper  siting. 

Dwelling  Unit  Symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  dwelling  units  in  a  structure: 

1  Poor  maintenance; 

2  Deficiencies  in  heating  and  cooking  facilities; 

3  Deficiencies  in  water,  plumbing  and  sanitation 
facilities; 

4  Improper  ventilation; 


5  Inadequate  natural  or  artificial  lighting  facilities; 

6  Improper  food  storage  facilities; 

7  Inadequate  fire  escapes; 

8  Vermin,  rodents,  and  filth; 

9  Dampness. 

Social  Symptoms.  The  social  symptoms  of  urban 

blight  are  those  generally  associated  with  inhabitants 

of  an  area: 

1  Low  income,  sporadic  employment,  and  large  family 
size,  which  make  it  almost  impossible  for  people  to 
live  at  a  satisfactory  standard; 

2  Overcrowding  of  dwelling  units,  including  excessive 
sharing  of  facilities; 

3  Absentee  ownership; 

4  Successive  changes  in  the  population  characteristics 
of  an  area,  causing  social  conflicts; 

5  Mobile  or  transitory  population. 
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52  Derelict  Structures 


51  A  Depressing  Row 
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Consequences 
of  Urban  Blight 


Urban  blight,  particularly  where  whole  areas  are  affected, 
creates  serious  social  and  economic  problems,  which 
incur  many  direct  and  indirect  costs.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  slums  are  permitted  to  exist,  these  costs  must  be 
borne  by  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Authoritative  studies  indicate  that  the  consequences 
of  urban  blight  can  be  grouped  into  two  main  categories, 
social  and  economic,  although  there  are  other  conse¬ 
quences,  such  as  aesthetic,  political,  and  so  on. 

Social  Consequences 

1  Urban  blight  is  associated  with  the  demoralization 
of  family  life; 

2  Urban  blight  is  associated  with  a  higher  than  average 
incidence  of  immorality,  vice,  crime,  and  juvenile 
delinquency; 

3  Blighted  areas  have  a  higher  incidence  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality; 

4  Substandard  residential  areas  harbour  serious  health 
problems,  including  a  higher  incidence  of  infectious 
diseases,  especially  among  young  children; 

5  A  blighted  environment  is  a  factor  in  the  creation  of 
an  apathetic  populace,  and  has  its  own  standards 
of  social  behaviour. 

Economic  Consequences 

1  Blighted  areas  have  a  higher  than  average  demand 
for  municipal  services,  such  as  police,  fire,  and  wel¬ 
fare; 

2  Blighted  areas  contain  real  property  with  a  low  value, 
resulting  in  low  assessment  and  low  municipal  tax 
revenue; 

3  Residents  of  run-down  areas  have  a  low  economic 
productivity,  and  accordingly  have  a  low  rate  of  em¬ 
ployability; 

4  Most  declining  areas  experience  an  exodus  of  stable 
families,  businesses,  and  industries; 

5  Urban  blight  detrimentally  affects  the  value  of  non- 
blighted  buildings,  businesses,  and  residences  in  the 
vicinity. 
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57  Inadequate  Cooking  Facilities 


58  Poor  Maintenance 


Economic 
Justification 
for  Renewal 


Urban  renewal  should  not  be  considered  a  mere  luxury, 
andits  achievements  only  visual  appeal, order,convenience, 
and  stability.  Economically,  urban  renewal  can  be  an 
effective  programme,  preserving  the  fundamental  value 
of  a  city  and  making  it  efficient  and  effective.  Resulting 
from  the  provision  of  improved  residential  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  areas  of  blight  and  decay,  the  burden  on  the 
City's  welfare  and  other  social  relief  services  may  be 
alleviated.  In  addition,  such  action  may  arrest  declining 
revenues  due  to  progressively  decreasing  values  in  the 
older  residential  sections  of  the  City. 

Intensive  studies  on  the  effect  of  urban  renewal  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States  have  shown  that  most 
projects  are  successful  financially.  Taxes  frequently  have 
increased  to  the  point  of  amortizing  the  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  Honourable  David  Walker,  then  Federal  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  in  a  1 961  article  in  The  Listening  Post, 
a  publication  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and 
Municipalities,  acknowledged  that  "rundown  areas  cost 
more  to  administer  than  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
revenues  collected  do  not  even  begin  to  meet  the  costs 
of  providing  essential  services;  so  that  quite  apart  from 
the  social  implications  -  and  they  are  serious  -  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  slums  results  in  financial  losses  to 
the  community.  Our  towns  and  cities  today  are  depriving 
themselves  of  millions  of  dollars  of  potential  tax  reve¬ 
nue." 

Public  urban  renewal,  therefore,  is  an  important  and 
necessary  form  of  action  for  municipal  government.  If  a 
community  invests  wisely  in  the  three  basic  forms  of 
renewal,  it  may  never  again  have  to  invest  public  funds 
for  physical  restoration.  In  addition,  urban  renewal  action 
does  effectively  reduce  the  economic  and  social  waste 
directly  and  indirectly  incurred  from  urban  blight.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  urban  re¬ 
newal  is  a  justifiable  investment,  which  will  produce 
high  returns  for  the  community. 
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Approach 
to  Urban  Renewal 


To  be  effective  and  permanent,  an  urban  renewal 
programme  requires  a  three-pronged  approach.  Firstly, 
urban  renewal  must  be  considered  within  a  compre¬ 
hensive  framework.  The  programme  must  consider  all 
the  factors  which  could  have  a  bearing  on  the  rede¬ 
velopment  of  the  older  portions  of  the  city.  Secondly, 
urban  renewal  must  be  considered  within  a  realistic 
areal  context,  not  only  in  terms  of  administrative  necessity, 
such  as  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city,  but  also  from  a 
viewpoint  of  economic  reality,  which  would  encompass 
a  metropolitan  area  or  an  economic  region.  Thirdly, 
renewal  must  be  a  continuous,  adaptable,  and  evolving 
operation. 

Comprehensive  Approach  to  Renewal.  Urban  re¬ 
newal  includes  all  those  programmes  and  projects,  both 
public  and  private,  intended  to  develop,  redevelop, 
maintain,  and  improve  the  community  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  declining  parts  of  a  city  can  be  replanned  and  re¬ 
newed  only  when  they  are  understood  and  considered 
as  integral  and  interrelated  segments  of  a  complete  city. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  traditional  areas  of  concern 
in  Canada,  vis-a-vis  urban  renewal,  have  been  limited 
to  areas  which  are  substantially  blighted  or  particularly 
susceptible  to  blight.  Since  blight  in  Canadian  cities 
usually  occurs  in  relatively  small  and  easily  delineated 
areas,  most  urban  renewal  programmes  have  been  di¬ 
rected  specifically  and  almost  exclusively  towards  these 
pockets,  generally  on  the  basis  of  wholesale  clearance. 

Unfortunately,  sporadic  or  isolated  improvements  may 
not  produce  lasting  results.  Perhaps  because  of  this 
limited  renewal  action,  even  the  clearance  of  substand¬ 
ard  or  blighted  areas  and  the  erection  of  new  structures 
on  the  sites  does  not  ensure  that  these  areas  will  not 
decline  in  the  future,  that  the  adjacent  areas  will  not 
decay,  or  that  blight  will  not  merely  be  shifted  to  emerge 
as  new  pockets  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

To  combat  blight  effectively  through  an  urban  renewal 
programme  necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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organic  nature  of  the  city  and  its  growth.  Firstly,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  complete  understanding  of  the  fabric  of  the 
city:  the  function  it  performs,  the  activities  it  accom¬ 
modates,  and  its  economic,  social,  and  physical  struc¬ 
ture.  Secondly,  it  requires  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
existing  situation:  the  pressures  and  friction  prevalent 
in  the  urbanized  area,  as  well  as  the  future  potentialities 
for  urban  development.  Thirdly,  it  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  forms  and  degrees  of  blight,  its  causes, 
and  its  detrimental  implications.  Having  achieved  this 
understanding,  the  physical  solutions  must  then  be  for¬ 
mulated  in  association  with  appropriate  programmes 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  residents 
concerned. 

Without  this  basic  approach  to  the  problem  of  urban 
renewal,  guidance  to  future  development  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  can  never  be  secure 
from  inadvertent  creation  of  new  problems  in  the  very 
areas  the  programme  is  intended  to  improve,  or  in  other 
areas  where  problems  did  not  exist  before.  It  is  only  by 
studying  all  the  characteristics  of  a  city  that  compre¬ 
hensive  solutions  can  be  found,  and  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  put  in  their  proper  perspective.  Additionally,  though 
urban  renewal,  generally,  is  implemented  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  project  basis,  this  approach  permits  the  research, 
planning,  and  administration  of  each  project  to  be  done 
in  harmony  with  its  environment,  with  other  renewal 
projects,  and  with  the  planning  proposals  for  the  com¬ 
plete  city  in  its  regional  setting.  In  effect,  renewal  of  any 
area  must  be  considered  within  a  comprehensive  com¬ 
munity  planning  framework. 

Within  this  context,  urban  renewal  becomes  a  process 
to  create  a  better  community,  which  is  the  basic  interest 
of  any  community  plan.  It  also  becomes  the  process  by 
which  the  Official  Plan  is  implemented  in  the  built-up 
portion  of  the  city.  As  in  the  case  of  any  other  planning 
project,  therefore,  renewal  projects  can  help  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate,  guide,  assist,  and  implement  such  things  as  im¬ 
provements  in  the  land  use  patterns  and  density  of 
development,  provision  of  an  adequate  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  complementing 
the  proposals,  and  establishment  of  a  realistic  capital 
works  programme. 

By  forming  an  integral  part  of  both  the  current  and 
long-range  planning  operation,  public  urban  renewal 
activity  in  Ottawa  has  evolved  through  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  planning.  It  is  through  the  current 
operations  that  existing  frictions  were  discovered;  the 
long-range  studies  indicated  potential  areas  of  future 
conflict;  and  comprehensive  long-range  plans  provided 
the  necessary  guide  to  renewal  action. 

Regional  Approach  to  Renewal.  Since  a  community 
is  an  economic  unit,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the 
possible  impact  of  any  change  on  the  remainder  of  the 
community  and  on  the  region  as  a  whole.  Different 
forms  of  organic  change  could  occur  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  city,  which  could  alter  the  approach 
taken  to  renew  blighted  areas  apparently  in  need  of 


renewal  action,  or  areas  which,  though  presently  sound, 
could  deteriorate  unduly  unless  preventative  measures 
are  undertaken  at  an  early  stage. 

For  example,  an  area  may  be  subject  to  predictable 
pressures  to  redevelop  due  to  its  geographic  location 
and  economic  situation,  and  though  it  may  be  depressed 
at  present,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  natural 
growth  factors  to  force  its  redevelopment  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  another  area 
may  be  old,  in  fair  condition,  but  subject  to  deteriorating 
forces  due  to  its  age  and  proximity  to  a  depressed  area. 

In  this  event,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
area  should  be  protected  by  a  conservation  programme, 
at  least  until  it  becomes  evident  that  significant  changes 
appear  imminent. 

Thus,  in  concert  with  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
planning,  a  regional  approach  to  renewal,  especially  in 
its  conservation  aspects,  is  very  important  if  lasting 
results  are  to  be  achieved. 

Two  levels  of  renewal  planning  based  on  a  "regional” 
approach  have  been  used  in  Ottawa.  All  fundamental 
studies  of  Ottawa  have  utilized  the  relatively  homo¬ 
geneous  economic  unit  of  Metropolitan  Ottawa  as  a 
basis.  Within  this  context,  long  range  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  City.  At  the  second  level,  smaller  social 
regions  have  been  analyzed  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
public  action  required  in  different  sections  of  the  City. 
This  latter  was  primarily  a  question  of  focussing  down. 
For  example,  the  renewal  of  four  city  blocks  should  be 
considered  within  its  neighbourhood  context,  since 
changes  occurring  in  the  development  adjacent  to  the 
renewal  area  could  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  public 
renewal  activity,  or  eliminate  the  need  for  it. 

Continuous  Approach  to  Renewal.  Urban  renewal 
must  be  a  continuous  and  dynamic  operation.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  the  stabilization,  revitalization,  and 
redevelopment,  not  only  of  the  declining  and  worn  out 
portions  of  a  city  but,  indirectly,  all  elements  in  the 
urban  fabric. 

Since  a  city  never  stops  changing,  and  internal  fric¬ 
tions  and  conflicts  never  cease,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study,  to  plan,  and  to  guide  the  development  and  re¬ 
development  of  the  city  for  as  long  as  the  city  continues 
to  exist. 

In  effect,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  a  renewal 
programme  other  areas  that  appear  to  be  declining;  to 
remove  from  the  programme  those  areas  that  have  sta¬ 
bilized;  to  shift  the  emphasis  within  a  project  area  from 
the  moderate  procedures  of  conservation  to  the  more 
drastic  remedial  measures  of  redevelopment;  and  to 
apply  spot  redevelopment  techniques  when  rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  not  been  entirely  effective. 

Since  urban  renewal  studies  were  initiated  in  Ottawa, 
the  City  has  conducted  a  series  of  field  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  and  degree  of  substandard  accom¬ 
modation;  as  well  as  to  determine  development  trends 
in  the  City,  in  order  to  provide  effective  guidance  and 
stimulation  to  private  activity. 


Three  Forms 
of  Urban  Renewal 


The  concept  of  urban  renewal  is  composed  of  three 
elements,  each  basic,  but  often  interrelated 

Redevelopment:  the  clearance  and  re-use  of  land; 

Rehabilitation:  the  repairing  and  remodelling  of  build¬ 
ings  to  ensure  their  continued  use; 

Conservation:  the  protection  of  structures  which  are 
acceptable  as  to  use  and  condition. 

These  three  forms  must  be  treated  as  complementary 
to  one  another  in  a  programme  of  blight  elimination 
and  control,  and  as  specific  instruments  to  implement 
the  Official  Plan.  Any  individual  form,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  three  forms,  may  be  employed  in  an  urban 
renewal  project.  Generally,  the  characteristics  of  an  area 
and  its  population,  the  long-range  objectives  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  city,  and  the  public  funds 
available  for  improving  the  environment  will  determine 
which  of  these  elements  can  most  effectively  be  utilized. 
In  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  recommended  that 
all  three  forms  be  used  in  Ottawa,  and  it  will  be 
illustrated  how  this  should  be  accomplished. 

Redevelopment.  Redevelopment,  the  most  drastic, 
the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  productive  form  of 
urban  renewal,  is  usually  carried  out  as  a  normal  part  of 
private  development.  Generally,  any  rebuilding  or  major 
improvement  in  older  sections  of  the  city  is  part  of  the 
redevelopment  process.  An  example  would  be  the  re¬ 
placement,  by  private  investment,  of  old  buildings  by 
more  appropriate  facilities  in  modern  functional  struc¬ 
tures,  frequently  at  a  higher  intensity  of  use. 

In  critical  cases,  when  blighted  buildings  or  areas 
should  be  cleared  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  public  action  may  be  necessary  to  initiate  or  to 
stimulate  change.  Public  redevelopment  involves  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  acquisition,  clearance,  and,  at 
times,  reconstruction  of  unsound  portions  of  a  city, 
which  could  include  provision  of  other  housing  accom¬ 
modation  for  families  displaced  by  the  project. 

Redevelopment  has,  as  its  immediate  objective,  the 
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revision  or  replacement  of  existing  land  use  and  popula¬ 
tion  patterns  in  accordance  with  the  City's  Official  Plan. 
This  Official  Plan  is  a  statement  of  City  Council's  official 
policy  for  the  future  development  of  the  City. 

Since  a  redevelopment  project  can  be  costly,  slow, 
and  socially  and  economically  disruptive,  it  should  be 
reserved  for  areas  where  anything  less  positive  would  be 
impractical.  Redevelopment  should  be  used  in  those 
areas  where  urban  blight  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
that  nothing  short  of  clearance  is  physically,  econo¬ 
mically,  or  socially  practical.  Where  buildings  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation  or  use,  and  where  rehabilitation 
is  undesirable  because  of  the  proposed  future  use  of  the 
land,  or  unwarranted  because  of  cost,  such  buildings 
should  be  demolished,  and  the  area  cleared. 

Urban  Renewal  should  be  directed  towards  an  area, 
the  size  of  which  is  consistent  with  attaining  the  op¬ 
timum  results  at  the  lowest  cost,  while  causing  minimum 
economic  and  social  disruption.  To  achieve  these  ends. 


redevelopment,  as  one  form  of  urban  renewal,  may  be 
either  total  area  clearance  and  reconstruction,  or  it  may 
be  selective.  Thus  it  could  be  the  sole  operation,  or  it 
could  be  a  part  of  a  programme  incorporating  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  conservation. 

Rehabilitation.  In  recent  years,  rehabilitation,  a  more 
moderate  form  of  urban  renewal,  has  achieved  greater 
prominence  because  of  the  growing  realization  that 
redevelopment  is  a  relatively  expensive  and  disruptive 
process.  Specifically,  interest  in  rehabilitation  is  due  to 
the  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  minimizing  the  dis¬ 
placement  and  relocation  of  people  from  viable  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  a  city,  and  in  attaining  a  maximum  return 
from  public  investment  in  utilities,  services,  and  facili¬ 
ties,  both  inside  and  outside  the  renewal  areas. 

Essentially,  rehabilitation  is  a  planning  programme 
directed  towards  deteriorated  areas  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  restoration  without  total  clearance.  Such  areas. 


though  run-down  and  declining,  must  be  basically 
sound  and  capable  of  extended,  useful  life.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  the  rehabilitation  programme  would  be  aimed  at 
halting  further  deterioration  and  raising  environmental 
standards. 

As  a  process,  rehabilitation  is  an  operation  largely 
carried  out  by  the  owners  of  individual  buildings  in  an 
area.  Probably  for  this  reason,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  complex  and  intractable  form  of  renewal,  since 
it  requires  greater  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  staff,  as  well  as  a  higher  degree 
of  acceptance  and  organization  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Due  to  this  complexity,  however,  the  public 
authority  has  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  illustrating 
the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  providing  guidance 
during  the  operation. 

More  explicitly,  a  public  authority's  role  in  an  effective 
rehabilitation  programme  should  include  education, 
guidance,  co-ordination,  assistance,  and  improvement 
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of  the  morale  and  confidence  of  individual  property 
owners  and  local  organizations.  This  kind  of  programme 
will  be  successful  only  if  the  citizens  are  made  aware  of 
its  nature,  including  its  advantages  and  limitations,  its 
public  and  private  costs,  its  framework,  and  its  tech¬ 
niques. 

Though  the  emphasis  of  urban  rehabilitation  is  cen¬ 
tred  on  the  improvement  and  restoration  of  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  built-up  area  which  is  suffering  from  a  form 
of  incipient  blight,  such  an  area  should  also  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  Official  Plan  in  terms  of  areal  extent,  type, 
and  intensity  of  development.  In  this  context,  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  operation  may  involve  the  reduction  of  popula¬ 
tion  densities;  the  acquisition  and  clearance  of  scattered 
deteriorated  buildings;  the  repair,  modernization,  and 
construction  of  public  utilities;  the  improvement,  en¬ 
largement,  or  introduction  of  public  utilities  and  facili¬ 
ties;  and  the  restoration  of  properties  by  their  owners. 

Physically,  and  on  an  individual  building  basis,  this 
would  mean  the  adding  of  space,  painting,  modernizing 
facilities,  repairing  or  instituting  other  physical  changes 
to  a  building.  On  a  neighbourhood  basis,  this  would 
mean  the  removal  of  buildings  which  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved,  changing  the  street  pattern,  adding  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  landscaping. 

Neighbourhood  or  environmental  rehabilitation  may 
be  accompanied  by  selective  redevelopment,  while 
structural  rehabilitation  may  be  employed  as  part  of  a 
conservation  programme. 

However,  it  is  important  that  these  two  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the 
rehabilitation  of  structures  or  groups  of  structures  must 
relate  to  the  planning  requirements  of  whole  areas,  and 
indeed,  a  whole  city.  As  an  example,  the  provision  of 
adequate  community  facilities  is  as  essential  as  the  im¬ 
provement  of  individual  structures  in  the  creation  of 
communities  which  are  economically  sound,  and  which 
provide  a  satisfactory  living  environment. 

Obviously,  any  renewal  programme,  but  especially 
rehabilitation,  is  intended  to  maximize  physical,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  social  improvement  to  an  area  from  expend¬ 
able  resources  of  the  owners  and  tenants,  including  the 
various  financial  aids  available  to  them. 

Conservation.  Conservation  is  the  most  moderate  and 
subtle  form  of  urban  renewal.  Although  it  is  a  basic  form 
of  renewal,  in  that  it  attempts  to  prevent  blight  from 
forming,  it  is  also  the  least  expensive  method  of  re¬ 
newal,  and  creates  the  least  social  disruption. 

An  urban  conservation  programme  protects  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  urban  areas  from  becoming  blighted, 
which,  in  effect,  implies  the  retention  of  existing  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  area.  To  prevent  blight  from  occurring,  con¬ 
servation,  even  more  than  rehabilitation,  attempts  to 
treat  the  causes,  rather  than  the  symptoms,  of  urban 
blight. 

Urban  conservation  measures  are  undertaken  in  areas 
which  conform  substantially  with  the  land  use  and  popu¬ 
lation  density  proposals  in  the  Official  Plan,  but  which 
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require  protection  and  perhaps  some  public  improve¬ 
ments  to  ensure  continued  public  confidence.  Basically, 
conservation  attemps  to  protect  that  which  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  worthy  of  preservation,  which  usually  means 
that  which  is  in  good  condition.  Although  conservation 
normally  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  housing 
stock,  it  is  an  approach  that  should  be  applied  to  all 
the  physical  assets  of  a  community.  It  is  important, 
though,  that  the  preservation  of  an  area's  assets  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  conformity  with  long-term  planning 
proposals  for  the  complete  neighbourhood  or  city. 

Basic  to  the  broad  public  and  private  action  required 
in  a  conservation  programme  is  the  premise  that  the 
individual  owners  and  tenants  in  the  area  shall  play  a 
prominent  role.  While  the  individual  citizen  in  the  re¬ 
newal  area  must  maintain  his  property  in  good  repair, 
and  even  try  to  enhance  its  quality  and  appearance, 
conservation  implies  that  local  government,  as  its  part 
of  the  programme,  will  use  all  its  powers  to  ensure  the 
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adequate  protection  of  existing  qualities  and  values,  and 
if  necessary,  public  funds  sufficient  to  conserve  the  area. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  areal  extent  of 
the  conservation  programme.  While  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  generally  are  continuing  maintenance  of  individual 
facilities,  utilities,  and  structures,  a  complete  conserva¬ 
tion  programme  must  be  directed  towards  a  fairly  large 
area,  a  complete  neighbourhood  or  several  neighbour¬ 
hoods  in  a  city. 

The  basis  of  the  programme  involves  the  maintenance 
of  effective  private  house-keeping  practices.  To  ensure 
this,  a  conservation  programme  also  must  include  a 
public  education  programme,  a  long-range  municipal 
capital  works  programme,  and  stringent  enforcement  of 
intelligent  development  controls,  including  a  zoning 
by-law,  a  building  by-law,  a  comprehensive  main¬ 
tenance  by-law,  and  an  occupancy  by-law. 
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and  Urban  Renewal 
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Urban  renewal  is  closely  associated  with  low-rental 
public  housing.  The  National  Housing  Act  clearly 
indicates  that  alternative  housing  must  be  available  for  all 
families  displaced  by  the  destruction  of  sub-standard 
buildings.  Accordingly,  a  public  redevelopment  project, 
the  most  common  form  of  renewal  used  to  improve  older 
parts  of  a  city,  implies  the  complementary  provision  of 
low-rental  housing  accommodation.  In  view  of  this 
implication,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  evolution  of 
public  housing  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

The  first  reported  plan  for  the  provision  of  low-cost 
housing  for  residents  of  Ottawa  was  made  by  Colonel 
By,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  during  the  construction  of 
the  Rideau  Canal.  He  offered  a  number  of  building  lots 
in  Upper  and  LowerTown  to  skilled  workers  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  In  orderto  obtain  a  lot, 
each  artisan  was  obligated  to  agree  to  construct,  within 
one  year,  a  dwelling  with  a  floor  area  of  at  least  900 
square  feet. 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Branch  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Conservation,  underthe  direction  of  Thomas 
Adams,  conducted  the  first  known  housing  survey  of 
Ottawa  in  1 91 7.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  establishment  of  a  Housing  Commission, 
which  recommended  that  the  City  undertake  two  large- 
scale  housing  schemes.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Lindenlea 
Garden  Suburb  in  New  Edinburgh,  was  completed. 

This  scheme,  a  pilot  public  housing  project,  involved 
the  sale  of  houses  “to  persons  of  moderate  means", 
under  special,  low,  long-term  financing  provisions.  Even¬ 
tually,  the  Commission  was  dissolved,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  scheme  passed  to  the  City  Treasury 
Department. 

A  special  Committee  on  Housing  was  set  up  in  1 935 
"to  study  housing  conditions  in  their  relationship  to 
slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa".  Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Ottawa  Town 
Planning  Commission,  the  Ottawa  Welfare  Board,  and 
the  Ottawa  Regional  Committee  of  the  National  Con¬ 
struction  Council  of  Canada,  the  Committee  on  Housing 
published  a  report  which,  referring  mainly  to  dwelling 
units  of  social  welfare  recipients,  indicated  that  576 
dwellings  should  be  demolished,  that  1,369  dwellings 
should  be  rehabilitated,  and  that  1,1 89  new  dwelling 
units  should  be  erected.  However,  this  anticipated  public 
housing  project  had  to  wait  for  more  than  1 0  years  until 
the  demand  for  housing,  built  up  during  the  Second 
World  War,  forced  governments  at  all  levels  to  take 
action. 

Because  of  a  housing  shortage  created  by  an  increase 
in  population  and  a  decrease  in  construction  during  the 
War,  the  City  of  Ottawa,  in  1 942,  agreed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Maintenance  and  Supply  and  the  Veterans' 
Housing  Project  (Ottawa)  Limited  to  construct  housing 
accommodation  in  the  area  now  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Village.  Although  originally  intended  as  temporary  rental 
accommodation,  eventually  most  of  the  homes  were 
sold  to  their  occupants. 

In  1  947,  the  City  of  Ottawa  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government,  whereby  the  Central 


Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  constructed  41 8 
low-rental  units  in  Strathcona  Heights.  Originally  they 
were  constructed  to  house  veterans  and  their  families, 
but  subsequently  this  restriction  was  removed.  During 
the  same  year,  Economy  Housing  Limited,  a  private 
organization  in  the  City,  erected  33  cinder  block  houses, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chestnut  Street,  for  preferred  sale  to 
low-income  families  in  Ottawa. 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  in 
1  950,  prepared  a  report  which  indicated  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  4,000  housing  units  were  needed  in  Greater 
Ottawa.  Because  of  this  revelation,  a  Civic  Housing 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Heads  of 
City  Departments,  was  formed  to  investigate  the  need 
for  housing  in  the  City.  In  particular,  the  Committee  was 
to  suggest  methods  to  provide  low-rental  housing  ac¬ 
commodation  and  to  improve  existing  housing.  Arising 
out  of  the  Committee's  recommendations,  in  1 952, 
Ottawa  secured  a  Housing  Standards  By-Law.  This 
by-law,  authorized  by  special  Provincial  Legislation, 
permitted  the  City  to  order  the  renovation  or  demolition 
of  substandard  houses.  Underthis  by-law,  by  the  end 
of  1  964,  approximately  1 ,380  houses  had  been  de¬ 
molished,  and  580  houses  had  been  renovated  in  the 
City. 

The  Civic  Housing  Committee  also  recommended 
thatthe  City,  under  Section  16  ofthe  National  Housing 
Act,  participate  in  limited  dividend  housing  projects. 
Since  then,  the  City  has  participated  in  four  limited 
dividend  housing  schemes,  which  contain  1 ,1 80  dwell¬ 
ing  units:  Lowren  with  71 2  units  for  senior  citizens  and 
families;  Mooretown  with  236  units  for  senior  citizens 
and  families;  Bon  Logis  with  1 08  family  units;  and  Mac¬ 
donald  Manor  with  1 24  senior  citizens'  units. 

Two  other  limited  dividend  housing  projects,  totalling 
1 91  dwelling  units,  were  constructed  under  Section  1 6 
of  The  National  Housing  Act.  In  1 955,  The  Canadian 
Legion  built  46  dwelling  units  in  two  senior  citizens' 
apartment  buildings  on  King  Street.  Two  years  later. 
Parkview  Housing  Limited,  Ottawa's  only  private  limited 
dividend  company,  constructed  145  row  housing  and 
semi-detached  dwelling  units  on  Cummings  Avenue. 

In  addition,  the  City  has  participated  in  two  Federal- 
Provincial  low-rental  housing  schemes  containing  1 30 
family  dwelling  units:  the  Pinecrest  Terrace  Project  with 
1 24  units  in  row  houses  and  apartment  buildings;  and 
Station  Boulevard  with  76  units  in  row  houses. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  total  of  1,952  dwelling  units  in 
public  and  private  low-rent  housing  projects  for  lower 
income  families  and  senior  citizens,  which  amounts  to 
approximately  3%  of  the  City  housing  stock. 
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Urban  Renewal 
Implementation 

Urban  renewal  is  essentially  a  socio-economic  pro¬ 
gramme  with  physical  design  overtones.  While  design  is 
important  in  the  improvement  of  a  community,  if  the 
results  are  to  be  permanent  the  solution  must  be  more 
basic.  Accordingly,  for  the  physical  renewal  of  an  area 
to  be  effective,  the  area  must  be  analyzed  and  planned 
in  socio-economic  terms,  with  physical  design  criteria 
utilized  in  implementation. 

Normally,  private  renewal  action  in  older  parts  of  a 
city  is  limited  to  individual  buildings,  ratherthan  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  renewal  having  a  realistic  context 
and  involving  the  sensitive  and  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships  of  land  uses,  building  masses,  and  open  spaces. 
Unfortunately,  the  sight  of  deteriorated  remnants  of  the 
past,  withering  in  the  shadows  of  new  streamlined 
buildings,  is  a  familiar  and  typical  result  of  uncoordi¬ 
nated  "spot"  renewal,  which  has  done  little  to  achieve 
the  unity  and  stability  desired  in  residential  neighbour¬ 
hoods. 

Comprehensive  planning,  which  may  suggest  some 
renewal  action,  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework  or 
guide  for  all  public  and  private  development  and  re¬ 
newal  occurring  in  the  City.  By  providing  this  frame¬ 
work,  activity  is  stimulated  in  a  manner  which  should 
produce  the  optimum  cumulative  results  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  hardship  and  friction. 

Specifically,  public  urban  renewal  ideally  refers  to 
public  action  taken  to  remedy  obsolescence  and  deteri¬ 
oration  in  those  urban  pockets  which  defy  the  natural 
process  of  private  maintenance  and  improvement.  In 
addition,  normal  but  limited  public  renewal  activity  in¬ 
cludes  street  widening,  consolidation  of  land  parcels, 
and  development  of  parks  and  recreation  areas,  most  of 
which  involve  the  redevelopment  of  developed  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  public 
urban  renewal,  to  be  satisfactory,  cannot  take  place  in 
a  vacuum,  and  should  involve  more  than  just  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  substandard  buildings  through  limited  recon¬ 
struction.  Urban  renewal  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
and  challenge  to  improve  broad  areas,  to  relieve  mono¬ 
tony,  and  to  make  the  City  as  a  whole  more  attractive 
as  well  as  more  useful. 

Existing  federal  and  provincial  urban  renewal  legisla¬ 
tion  provides  one  of  the  relatively  few  effective  methods 
for  a  municipality  to  achieve  the  progressive  renewal  of 
substantial  areas.  Under  Section  20  (1 )  of  The  Planning 
Act,  "redevelopment  means  the  planning  or  replanning, 
design  or  redesign,  resubdivision,  clearance,  develop¬ 
ment,  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  area,  and  the  provision  of  such  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  public,  recreational,  institutional, 
religious,  charitable  or  other  uses,  buildings,  works. 


improvements  or  facilities,  or  spaces  therefore,  as  may 
be  appropriate  or  necessary". 

The  Planning  Process.  Essentially,  urban  renewal  is 
intended  to  improve  an  urban  area  to  the  point  where 
its  effective  use  and  vitality  is  assured  and  becomes 
more  secure  within  the  framework  of  the  projected 
development  for  the  whole  City.  This  is  reasonable  only 
if  it  forms  part  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process. 
This  process  involves  examination,  analysis,  and  fore¬ 
casting  of  an  area's  developmental  potential  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  and  implementing  plans  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  area  involved,  in  harmony 
with  the  official  concept  of  development  for  the  whole 
City.  Basically,  this  involves  a  process  of  focussing  down 
from  the  broad  to  the  specific,  from  the  whole  City  to  a 
particular  neighbourhood,  and  on  down  to  local  areas 
and  individual  buildings  orfacilities. 

1  City  Official  Plan:  a  general  statement  of  the  City's 
intention  with  respect  to  its  basic  elements,  including 
major  land  use  functions,  population  distribution, 
and  traffic  network. 

2  Neighbourhood  Concept  Plan:  a  generalized  projec¬ 
tion  of  development  for  a  particular  neighbourhood. 

The  plan  indicates  the  basic  functions  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  terms  of  land  use  and  circulation. 

3  Neighbourhood  Development  Plan:  a  generalized 
layout  of  anticipated  progressive  development  or 
renewal  of  a  neighbourhood.  The  plan  introduces 
the  important  design  factors  for  establishing  desirable 
relationships  amongstthe  important  neighbourhood 
activities,  structures,  and  spaces. 

4  Local  Project  Plan. a  specific  working  plan  for  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  neighbourhood,  which  permits  detailed 
design,  construction,  and  financial  factors  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  and  fully  integrated  into  development  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  portion  of  the  neighbourhood. 

5  Implementation  Programme:  a  programme  to  attain 
the  goals  documented  in  the  development  and  local 
project  plans,  including,  where  possible,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  timing,  development,  and  economic  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  all  agencies  and  individuals  involved. 

General  Renewal  Legislation.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  involved  in  clearance  and  redevelopment, 
the  serious  problems  of  social  and  economic  disruption 
incurred  in  redevelopment,  and  the  normally  limited  and 
sometimes  unsatisfactory  results  flowing  from  this  dras¬ 
tic  action,  recent  federal  and  provincial  urban  renewal 
legislation  has  emphasized  and  facilitated  the  use  of  re¬ 
habilitation  action  in  renewal  programmes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  redevelopment,  in  its  narrow  sense,  is  often  neces¬ 
sary,  but,  for  optimum  results,  it  should  complement 
otherforms  of  renewal  in  a  broader  programme.  Because 
of  the  normally  heavy  financial  commitments  and  ob¬ 
ligations  of  municipalities,  both  federal  and  provincial 
legislation  permit  the  senior  governments  to  assist  muni¬ 
cipalities  financially  in  the  renewal  of  substandard  areas, 
not  only  in  conducting  studies,  but  also  in  preparing 


and  implementing  plans. 

In  order  to  assess  a  community  in  terms  of  housing 
and  structural  condition.  Part  V  of  The  National  Housing 
Act  provides  for  financial  assistance  to  municipalities, 
up  to  75%  of  the  total  cost,  to  undertake  special  city¬ 
wide  studies.  Essentially,  these  studies  are  intended  to 
identify  blighted  or  substandard  areas,  to  determine  the 
community's  housing  requirements,  and  to  provide  data 
as  a  basis  for  an  orderly  urbun  renewal  programme.  This 
report,  and  the  studies  and  surveys  leading  to  it,  were 
prepared  under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Following  the  identification  of  areas  requiring  renewal 
action.  Section  23A  of  The  National  Housing  Act  re¬ 
quires  that  urban  renewal  schemes  be  prepared  for  per¬ 
tinent  areas.  Within  the  planning  process  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  this  could  involve  the  preparation  of  a  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan,  a  Project  Plan,  or  both.  Areas  identified 
through  the  city-wide  study  would  be  examined  in 
detail  to  determine  what  specific  action  likely  will  be 
necessary.  A  renewal  scheme  would  involve  whatever 
studies  are  necessary  to  support  the  proposed  action, 
including  administration,  staffing,  implementation,  cost 
estimates,  and  staging.  A  municipality  can  receive  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  prepare  a  renewal  scheme,  in¬ 
cluding  research  and  planning  expense,  to  the  extent 
of  50%  of  the  cost  from  the  federal  government  and  25% 
from  the  provincial  government.  The  preparation  of  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  schemes  forms  the  next  significant  step  for 
urban  renewal  action  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

When  an  urban  renewal  scheme  has  been  completed, 
its  proposals  can  then  be  considered  by  City  Council, 
and,  where  appropriate,  adopted  under  Section  20(5) 
of  The  Planning  Act  as  official  renewal  policy  in  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Plan.  Where  renewal  action  is  documented  in  an 
approved  renewal  scheme.  City  Council  may,  by  by-law, 
designate  the  area  as  an  "urban  renewal  area",  under 
Sections  23A  of  The  National  Housing  Act  and  20(2)  of 
The  Planning  Act. 

Under  Section  23B(1 )  of  The  National  Housing  Act, 
where  an  urban  renewal  scheme  has  been  approved  by 
the  province,  the  federal  government  may  agree  to  con¬ 
tribute  one-half  of  the  actual  cost  of  "acquiring  and 
clearing  lands  and  buildings"  in  the  renewal  area;  "in¬ 
stalling  municipal  services  and  works,  other  than  public 
buildings";  and  employing  people  to  implement  the 
scheme,  including  the  provision  of  assistance  to  property 
owners  and  tenants  affected  by  the  scheme.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  under  Section  23(C)  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
the  federal  government  may  provide  loans  to  assist  a 
municipality  in  its  contribution  towards  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  aspects  of  the  scheme,  but  the  loans 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  after  deducting 
all  federal  grants. 

Redevelopment  Action.  In  a  sense,  the  redevelopment 
provisions  of  The  Planning  Act  are  merely  an  extension 
of  the  traditional  powers  of  municipalities  to  acquire 
land  in  the  public  interest.  But  more  particularly,  under 
the  existing  enabling  legislation,  urban  redevelopment 
is  not  limited  to  residential  slum  clearance,  but  can  also 
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apply  to  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  land  uses.  More¬ 
over,  a  blighted  residential  district  can  be  redeveloped 
for  non-residential  uses,  or  vice-versa,  provided  this 
change  complies  with  the  Official  Plan  for  the  City,  and 
provided  that  appropriate  accommodation  has  been 
made  available  for  the  displaced  residents. 

Section  20  of  The  Planning  Act  permits  municipalities 
to  acquire,  hold,  and  clear  land;  to  carry  out  any  neces¬ 
sary  works;  and  to  sell  or  lease  the  land.  In  particular, 
a  renewal  programme  can  provide  for:  resubdivision  of 
the  area  in  conformity  with  modern  development  and 
circulation  standards;  widening,  extension,  relocation, 
or  creation  of  streets;  creation  of  required  public  open 
spaces;  construction  of  public  buildings;  establishment 
of  new  uses  in  areas  where  tax  returns  are  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  services;  re¬ 
moval  of  substandard  buildings;  and  general  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  area. 

Clearance:  Federal  and  provincial  participation  in 


land  clearance  is  subjectto  the  following  basic  limita¬ 
tions  and  conditions: 

1  An  urban  renewal  scheme  must  be  officially  adopted 
by  council  as  development  policy  for  the  area. 

2  The  municipality  must  declare  the  area  to  be  a  re¬ 
development  area. 

3  The  municipality  must  obtain  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
federal  financial  assistance. 

4  The  municipality  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  acqui¬ 
sition  and  clearance.  When  the  lands  are  acquired 
and  cleared,  a  one-half  interest  in  the  property  will  be 
transferred  to  the  federal  government  and  one-quarter 
interest  to  the  provincial  government. 

5  Property  acquired  by  the  municipality  may  continue 
to  be  used  for  a  period  of  time,  with  the  municipality 
assuming  responsibility  for  its  management.  During 
this  time,  and  provided  revenue  is  produced,  the 
equivalent  of  full  taxes  is  to  be  paid  to  the  munici- 
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pality.  Any  rental  profits  after  allowing  for  manage¬ 
ment  costs  will  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  acquisition. 

6  The  land  to  be  acquired  and  cleared  must  be  put  to 
its  highest  and  best  use. 

7  All  families  displaced  by  acquisition  and  clearance 
must  be  offered  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
at  rentals  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  with  regard 
to  family  income. 

8  The  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments 
share  in  the  revenue  from  the  project,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  land,  in 
proportion  to  their  contributions  toward  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  clearance. 

Private  Enterprise:  Land  acquired  and  cleared  under 
Section  23  of  The  National  Housing  Act  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  private  interests.  Where  this  course  of  action 
is  contemplated,  the  onus  is  on  the  municipal  and  federal 
governments  to  ensure  that  the  land  is  put  to  its  high- 
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est  and  best  use.  These  requirements  can  be  realized  by 
competition  or  by  the  partnership  specifying  the  exact 
terms  of  re-use.  While  the  land  may  be  disposed  of  by 
conveyance  of  freehold  title  or  through  long  term  leas¬ 
ing  arrangements,  present  practice  favours  the  latter 
course. 

Public  Land:  Any  redevelopment  programme  under 
Section  23  of  The  National  Housing  Act  will  result  in 
the  exchange  of  land  between  the  municipality  and  the 
partnership.  The  municipality  may  require  properties 
for  street  improvements,  parks,  and  other  purposes,  and 
the  partnership  may  require  municipal  streets  and  lands 
for  redevelopment  purposes.  Normally,  such  exchanges 
take  place  at  market  value. 

Rehabilitation-Conservation  Action.  Private  re¬ 
habilitation  and  conservation  activity  is  now  being 
recognized  as  forming  a  basic  part  of  most  broad  urban 
renewal  programmes.  Obviously,  an  adequate  increase 
in  private  renewal  action  would  render  public  renewal 
unnecessary,  both  by  correcting  an  existing,  blighted 
situation,  and,  through  preventive  action,  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  later,  more  expensive,  corrective  action. 

In  some  parts  of  Ottawa,  comparative  analyses  of  a  series 
of  field  surveys  indicated  that  the  scope  of  privately 
sponsored  improvements  has  reached  the  point  where 
public  action,  once  considered  probable,  now  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Private  incentive,  however,  can  be  more 
effective  and  can  produce  more  satisfactory  results  if  it 
is  guided  by  a  broad  comprehensive  programme,  and  if 
it  is  given  impetus  by  a  co-ordinated  municipal  capital 
works  programme  and  active  community  participation. 

Such  an  overall  programme,  however,  requires  a  basis 
upon  which  it  can  be  launched.  Accordingly,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  master  plan  to  articulate  the  goals  to¬ 
wards  which  public  and  private  efforts  can  be  guided. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  goals,  the  Official  Plan  sets 
out  1  2  Residential  Districts  in  Ottawa,  which  have  been 
divided  into  57  Planning  Units,  or  "residential  neigh¬ 
bourhoods".  Comprehensive  studies  and  plans  for  each 
neighbourhood  are  intended  to  indicate  the  detailed 
needs  of  these  local  areas,  to  provide  direction  to  local 
community  development,  and  to  establish  the  basis  for 
co-ordinating  public  and  private  action  to  improve  the 
local  environment. 

A  combined  conservation-rehabilitation  programme 
at  a  neighbourhood  level  appears  to  be  the  most  logical 
approach  forthe  improvement  of  most  residential  areas 
in  Ottawa.  In  the  first  place,  undesirable,  substandard, 
and  deteriorating  elements  in  an  area  would  be  readily 
identified  through  the  neighbourhood  analysis,  thereby 
permitting  the  application  of  regulatory  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  measures,  including  acquisition,  to  eliminate 
these  manifestations  and  causes  of  blight.  In  the  second 
place,  the  plan  forthe  neighbourhood  would  permit 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  area  into  a  satisfactory 
form  to  fulfil  its  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the  City,  while 
inflicting  a  minimum  of  hardship  and  disruption.  In  the 
third  place,  the  analysis  and  the  plan  would  provide 
guidance  to  property  owners,  thus  facilitating  greater 


public  understanding  and  more  meaningful  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation,  which  are  imperative  to  a  successful  rehabi¬ 
litation  programme. 

Rehabilitation  Area  Characteristics.  While  there 
are  numerous  factors  which  could  influence  the  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  a  rehabilitation  programme,  the 
following  assessment  indicates  the  most  important 
characteristics  desirable  in  any  area  to  be  renewed 
through  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  programme.  In 
particular,  the  first  two  characteristics  are  indispensible. 

1  Basically  Sound:  A  large  proportion  of  the  buildings, 
utilities,  and  facilities  in  an  area,  including  their  gen¬ 
eral  environment,  must  be  basically  sound.  Structural 
symptoms  of  blight  must  be  too  severe  to  be  cured 
by  conservation,  but  not  severe  enough  to  warrant 
total  clearance  and  redevelopment.  Essentially,  en¬ 
vironmental  symptoms  of  blight  must  be  curable 
before  rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  facilities  can 
even  be  contemplated.  Moreover,  the  public  and 
private  action  recommended  must  be  desirable,  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  feasible  with  regard  to  the  agencies 
and  individuals  involved,  and  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
creased  useful  life  expectancy  of  the  buildings  and 
areas. 

2  Adaptable  Buildings.  The  area  must  be  composed 
primarily  of  acceptable  types  of  buildings,  or  those 
which  can  be  adapted  to  what  would  be  acceptable, 
with  regard  to  the  projected  short  or  long  term  de¬ 
velopment  prospects  for  the  area.  Moreover,  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  making  buildings  acceptable  must 
be  reasonable  with  regard  to  their  extended  useful 
life. 

3  Social  Cohesion:  An  area  with  a  local  community 
oriented  population  is  likely  to  be  receptive  to  the 
establishment  of  a  local  organization  for  assisting 
urban  rehabilitation.  Accordingly,  social  cohesion,  or 
personal  identity  with  the  local  community,  would 
tend  to  facilitate  implementation.  Essentially,  its  im¬ 
portance  would  depend  on  the  complexity  of  the 
rehabilitation  programme:  a  complex  programme  is 
very  dependent  on  a  local  organization,  while  a  simple 
programme  is  not.  However,  this  must  be  qualified, 
since  community  organization  would  be  relatively 
unimportant  in  an  area  with  a  predominance  of  tenant 
occupants,  or  in  an  area  requiring  relatively  little  work 
or  investment  by  property  owners. 

4  Home  Ownership:  The  importance  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  depends  on  the  proposals  considered  necessary 
to  improve  an  area.  If  the  expense  in  private  rehabi¬ 
litation  is  relatively  small,  a  predominance  of  owner 
occupants  would  facilitate  implementation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  expense  or  change  anticipated  is 
significant,  the  involvement  of  many  home  owners 
would  tend  to  complicate  the  preparation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  programme. 

Rehabilitation  Programme.  In  general,  an  urban 
rehabilitation  programme  should  be  arranged  in  a  se¬ 


quence  of  logical  steps.  Nevertheless,  feedback,  an 
essential  part  of  the  planning  process,  could  affect  this 
sequence.  The  impact  of  feedback,  that  is,  modification 
of  earlier  plans  resulting  from  new  data,  will  depend 
upon  the  complexity  of  the  programme,  and  probably 
upon  the  number  of  people  involved.  Accordingly,  the 
following  sequence  could  be  expanded  or  contracted, 
modified  or  even  rearranged,  depending  on  the  type  of 
programme  prepared  for  an  area. 

1  Neighbourhood  Concept  Plan:  The  preparation  of  a 
concept  plan  normally  occurs  within  a  tentative  and 
implicit  framework  provided  by  previous  city-wide 
studies,  such  as  the  delineation  of  neighbourhoods, 
population  forecasts,  population  distribution,  trans¬ 
portation  network,  general  land  use  plans,  and  zoning 
plans.  In  essence,  this  level  of  study  is  intended  to 
refine,  and  amend  if  necessary,  broader  studies  and 
plans  already  completed,  as  well  as  to  form  the  basis 
for  any  necessary  more  detailed  and  specific  studies. 
More  particularly,  the  analysis  would  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  in  social, 
economic,  and  physical  terms;  to  suggest  the  prob¬ 
able  future  roles  of  the  neighbourhood;  to  indicate 
existing,  and  probable  future,  physical  development 
problems;  to  recommend  specific  improvements  to 
the  neighbourhood;  and  to  suggest  elements  which 
should  be  studied  in  greater  depth.  Essentially,  this 
analysis  is  telescopic  in  nature,  attempting  more  to 
pinpoint  problems  rather  than  to  solve  them. 

(a)  Public  Communication:  Residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  is  undergoing  detailed  planning 
studies  should  be  involved  continuously  from  the 
initiation  of  field  surveys  through  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  resulting  recommendations.  This  is  im¬ 
perative,  not  only  to  allay  the  fears  of  all  residents 
and  property  owners,  but  also  to  obtain  their  active 
assistance  and  co-operation.  Public  meetings  form 
the  most  direct  means  of  contact,  but,  since  mass 
communication  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  can  be  important  in  inhibiting  or  in 
assisting  neighbourhood  planning,  it  must  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  in  a  positive  manner.  In  particular,  it  is 
important  that,  before  a  community  becomes  aware 
of  an  impending  neighbourhood  study,  all  residents 
be  properly  informed  with  regard  to  the  objectives 
and  phases  of  the  study,  including  the  possibility  of 
field  surveys  and  public  meetings. 

(b)  Neighbourhood  Committee:  Implementation  of 
most  aspects  of  a  rehabilitation  programme  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  area  re¬ 
quiring  improvement.  Accordingly,  the  success  of  a 
programme  will  depend  upon  the  active  co-operation 
and  participation  of  the  residents.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  achieving  this  is  through  a  neighbourhood 
development  committee.  Such  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  community  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  should  take  an  active  role  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  future  character  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  will  be  documented  in  a  plan  to  guide  its  de- 
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velopment.  In  addition,  the  committee  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  encourage  private  renewal  activity,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  investment  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  to  represent  the  neighbourhood  in  considering 
broader  city-wide  problems.  An  important  member  of 
this  committee  is  the  development  co-ordinator,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  integrating  and  overseeing 
the  implementation  of  all  projects  undertaken  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

2  Detailed  Analysis:  Some  neighbourhood  elements, 
recommended  in  the  neighbourhood  concept  plan 
for  more  detailed  consideration,  should  now  be  sur¬ 
veyed,  analyzed,  and  planned  in  detail.  The  following 
factors  provide  a  general  guide  for  this  level  of  study, 

(a)  Existing  use  of  land  and  condition  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  together  with  future  development  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  area,  provide  an  indication  of  the  basic 
forms  of  renewal  required  in  various  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood— conservation,  rehabilitation,  or  re¬ 
development.  For  example,  buildings,  facilities,  and 
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areas  in  good  condition  should  receive  conservation 
treatment;  those  in  poor  condition  require  rehabilita¬ 
tion;  and  those  in  bad  condition  require  redevelop¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  anticipated  changes  in  use,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  structures  and  facilities  are  not  adapt¬ 
able  would  suggest  redevelopment;  if  they  are  adapt¬ 
able,  rehabilitation  would  be  the  likely  course  of 
action. 

(b)  An  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  within  pertinent  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  will 
provide  an  indication  of  the  agents  which  reasonably 
could  be  expected  to  undertake  the  necessary  renewal 
action.  These  agents  could  be  home  owners,  private 
developers,  public  agencies,  or  institutions.  In  a 
naturally  "dynamic  area",  most  renewal  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  private  developers,  requiring  only  indirect 
guidance  by  the  City.  In  a  "dormant  area",  the  public 
role  would  be  to  assist  the  area  on  its  road  to  renewal, 
such  as  through  the  use  of  development  catalysts  and 
the  provision  of  indirect  guidance  for  all  investment. 

In  a  "deteriorating  area",  public  activity  assumes 
major  prominence,  undertaking  as  much  develop¬ 
ment  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  area  viable. 

(c)  Modified  Concept  Plan:  An  assessment  of  the 
neighbourhood  committee's  recommendations,  taking 
into  account  the  development  analysis  and  projection, 
would  suggest  any  changes  that  should  be  made  to 
the  concept  plan  forthe  neighbourhood. 

3  Neighbourhood  Development  Plan:  Detailed  fore¬ 
casts  of  development,  forms  of  renewal  action  re¬ 
quired,  agents  expected  to  undertake  the  action, 
policy  decisions  determining  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  development  concept  for  the 
neighbourhood,  together  will  provide  a  guide  to  the 
preparation  of  a  more  detailed  plan  of  the  physical 
development  for  the  neighbourhood  in  terms  of  the 
relationships  of  all  major  activities  and  facilities,  struc¬ 
tures  and  spaces.  This  generalized  master  design 
subsequently  may  be  modified  somewhat  by  more 
detailed  design  considerations,  which  are  necessi¬ 
tated  by  specific  local  problems  at  the  project  level. 

(a)  Public  Meeting:  Public  meetings,  sponsored  by 
the  neighbourhood  committee,  should  be  held  to 
demonstrate  the  work  accomplished  to  date,  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  explain  the  Neighbourhood  Development 
Plan,  and  to  adopt  the  Plan  as  local  development 
policy  for  the  neighbourhood. 

(b)  Public  Works:  Illustrations  of  municipal  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be  im¬ 
portant  in  influencing  an  area's  development.  Stra¬ 
tegic  public  investment,  undertaken  early  in  a  renewal 
programme,  could  illustrate  municipal  participation 

in  the  renewal  of  the  area  in  a  very  obvious,  practical, 
and  positive  manner.  Typical  constructive  projects,  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  the  whole  neighbourhood,  could  in¬ 
clude  relocation  and  widening  of  major  streets, 
neighbourhood  park  development,  and  perhaps  public 
housing. 

(c)  Project  Areas:  An  important  aspect  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  plan  will  be  the  determination  of  individual 


renewal  projects  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

While  a  redevelopment  project  could  be  almost  any 
size,  the  area  included  in  a  rehabilitation  project  would 
depend  upon  the  type  of  activity  required,  but,  to  be 
manageable,  should  involve  relatively  few  properties. 
The  optimum  size  for  a  project,  involving  relatively 
major  improvements  to  buildings,  would  range  from 
ten  to  twenty  properties,  but  if  little  change,  invest¬ 
ment,  or  assistance  is  indicated  for  the  area,  the  proj¬ 
ect  could  include  a  considerably  greater  number  of 
properties. 

(d)  Project  Committee:  Since  most  rehabilitation 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  local  property  owners, 
the  establishment  of  a  local  project  committee  is  vital 
to  the  successful  renewal  of  the  area.  A  project  com¬ 
mittee  should  include  all  property  owners  in  a  project 
area,  as  well  as  local  community  leaders  with  an  ob¬ 
vious  interest  in  the  area  and  its  population.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  local  committees  is  to  assist  in  the 
preparation,  promotion  and  implementation  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  local  area.  The  residents,  as  members 
of  a  local  organization,  would  become  intimately 
aware  of  the  objectives  and  benefits  of  the  local 
project,  which  should  facilitate  the  actual  renewal  of 
the  area,  and  also  should  assist  in  maintaining  inter¬ 
est  in  neighbourhood  renewal  and  planning.  Each 
local  committee  would  have  a  chairman  to  co-ordinate 
work  undertaken  within  a  project  area,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  the  integration  of  the  local  project  plan  into 
the  broader  plan  for  the  whole  neighbourhood.  In 
complex  programmes,  involving  a  large  public  invest¬ 
ment  and  significant  change,  it  may  be  preferable 
to  have  a  municipal  employee  act  in  close  liaison  with 
the  local  chairman. 

4  Project  Plans:  In  consultation  with  the  local  com¬ 
mittee,  and  within  the  framework  established  by  the 
general  Neighbourhood  Development  Plan,  detailed 
working  plans  and  programmes  will  be  prepared  for 
each  local  area.  These  working  plans  will  indicate  in 
detail  the  specific  work  proposed  for  that  block  or  street, 
but  the  degree  of  detail  will  depend  on  the  area's 
particular  situation,  including  the  reliability  of  projec¬ 
tions.  Project  plans  could  include,  among  other 
things,  site  plans,  facade  and  building  designs,  cross 
sections,  perspectives,  and  cost  estimates.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  programme  for  each  project  will  clearly  allo¬ 
cate  responsibilities  for  all  aspects  of  construction 

and  financing,  and  indicate  detailed  staging. 

5  Implementation:  Elements  of  a  rehabilitation  plan  will 
be  implemented  periodically  throughout  the  life  of 
the  programme.  While  the  specifics  will  vary  signi¬ 
ficantly  from  project  to  project,  the  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  for  implementing  a  rehabilitation  programme 
must  rest  with  the  co-ordinator  and  his  permanent 
staff.  Most  plans  will  be  implemented  partly  by  en¬ 
forcing  land  use,  occupancy,  and  minimum  housing 
standards;  partly  by  encouraging  private  improve¬ 
ments  through  public  improvement  undertakings 
involving  streets,  sidewalks,  landscaping,  and  com¬ 
munity  facilities;  but,  primarily  through  private  action 
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and  investment,  generally  involving  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  an  individual's  house  and  yard. 
However,  many  services  which  are  essential  for  a 
successful  rehabilitation  programme  should  be  avail¬ 
able  free,  or  at  cost,  to  all  residents  in  a  project  area. 
While  some  may  be  contributed  voluntarily  by  local 
organizations,  many  must  be  provided  by  municipal 
or  renewal  personnel.  Typical  services  include  the 
following: 

(a)  Design:  Illustrate  design  possibilities;  and  indi¬ 
cate,  in  practical  and  specific  terms,  methods  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  building,  including  construction  techni¬ 
ques,  costs,  and  materials.  To  be  effective,  this  may 
involve  inspecting  every  building  in  the  area,  and  then 
discussing  the  necessary  and  desirable  improvements 
with  the  owner,  as  well  as  explaining  how  to  make 
and  pay  for  the  improvements. 

(b)  Demonstration:  Illustrate  home  improvements 
through  the  use  of  public  display  homes  located  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  available  for  observation  by 
local  citizens.  These  demonstration  homes  should  be 
obviously  substandard  buildings,  which  had  been 
publicly  expropriated  and  rehabilitated  to  illustrate 
reasonable  and  practical  methods  of  home  improve¬ 
ment. 

(c)  Neighbourhood  Committee:  This  committee  could 
foster  rehabilitation  by  doing  the  following:  advertise 
home  improvements;  offer  awards  for  the  best  home 
or  yard  improvement;  distribute  information  to  ac¬ 
quaint  residents  with  regulations,  improvement  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  various  types  of  assistance;  undertake 
clean-up  campaigns  to  remove  back  yard  accessory 
buildings  and  provide  off-street  parking;  establish 
pressure  groups  to  encourage  local  participation  and 
government  and  business  assistance;  and  generally 
stimulate  interest  in  rehabilitation  projects. 

6  Neighbourhood  Improvement  Office:  In  order  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  local 
residents,  it  is  essential  to  establish,  early  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  a  local,  centrally  located,  properly  staffed, 
on-site  office  to  supervise  the  neighbourhood  im¬ 
provement  programme.  The  choice  of  staff  for  this 
on-site  office  is  critical,  not  only  with  regard  to  lan¬ 
guage,  ethnic  background,  and  technical  qualifica¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  regard  to  personality.  Moreover 
it  is  essential  that  some  of  the  administrative  staff 
know  the  basic  reasons  for  the  proposals  and  designs, 
and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  construction  tech¬ 
niques  and  financial  assistance.  The  permanent  and 
part  time  staff  should  include  a  broad  range  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  backgrounds:  public  relations 
officer,  housing  standards  inspector,  architect,  wel¬ 
fare  worker,  public  health  nurse,  and  construction 
expert. 

Rehabilitation  Legislation.  Useful  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  available  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation-conservation  programme  would  include 

the  following: 


1  Implement  Plan:  Section  1 9  of  The  Planning  Act 
provides  for  the  right  to  expropriate  and  sell  or  lease 
land  for  developing  any  feature  of  the  Official  Plan. 
By  making  a  neighbourhood  plan  part  of  the  Official 
Plan,  property  can  be  expropriated  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  the  plan.  This  neighbourhood 
plan  could  include  safeguards  to  rehabilitate  an 
area. 

2  Redesign  Area:  Section  20  of  The  Planning  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  municipality  may  redesign  or  resub¬ 
divide  a  renewal  area.  This  could  involve  any  amount 
of  the  renewal  area,  or  include  merely  the  closing 

or  relocation  of  some  streets. 

3  Improve  Street  Pattern  and  Landscaping:  Sections 
333  and  339  of  The  Municipal  Act  enable  a  muni¬ 
cipality  to  acquire  land  for  public  purposes  and  to 
establish  a  building  line  for  street  widening. 

4  Remove  Illegal  Uses:  The  Ottawa  Zoning  By-Law 
permits  the  eventual  elimination  of  illegal  uses 
through  strict  enforcement  of  zoning  regulations. 

5  Remove  Non-conforming  Uses:  Section  30  of  The 
Planning  Act  provides  that  a  municipality  may  ac¬ 
quire  and  dispose  of  land  and  buildings,  which  are 
not  in  conformity  with  its  zoning  by-law. 

6  Improve  Dwelling  Condition:  City  of  Ottawa  Mini¬ 
mum  Standards  By-Law  provides  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  standard  of  maintenance  and 
occupancy  of  residential  property,  including  the 
clearance  of  residential  property  below  a  certain 
standard.  Section  30(a)  of  The  Planning  Act  con¬ 
tains  similar  provisions. 

7  Public  Rehabilitation:  A  municipality  may  "repair, 
rehabilitate  or  improve  buildings  on  land. ..held  by 
it"  in  a  renewal  area  and  in  conformity  with  its  re¬ 
newal  scheme  under  Section  20(8)  of  The  Planning 
Act.  It  can  then  either  sell  or  lease  this  property  for 
any  use  in  conformity  with  its  scheme. 

8  Public  Works:  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  a 
scheme,  a  municipality  may,  under  Section  20  of 
The  Planning  Act,  construct  and  improve  buildings, 
utilities,  and  facilities,  including  streets,  parks, 
schools,  and  landscaping.  Sections  23B  and  23C  of 
The  National  Housing  Act  enable  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  finance  the  cost  of  these  works  up 
to  half  the  actual  cost,  but  not  for  public  buildings. 

9  Create  Recreation  Space:  Section  333  of  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Act  enables  a  municipality  to  acquire  land  for 
any  public  purpose,  including  public  open  space. 

1 0  Provide  Educational  Facilities:  Part  VI  of  the  School 
Administration  Act  provides  that  a  school  board  may 
acquire  land  in  accordance  with  site  selection  pro¬ 
cedures  underthe  Public  School  Act. 

1 1  Financial  Aid:  Loans  are  available  under  the  City  of 
Ottawa  Minimum  Standards  By-Law  to  home 
owners  wishing  to  improve  the  basic  standards  of 
their  dwellings.  Sections  23D  and  24  of  The  National 
Housing  Act  contain  similar  features  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  loans,  or  for  insuring  loans,  to  improve 
residential  property  in  renewal  areas. 


Implications 
of  Renewal  Action 


The  official  designation  of  a  "redevelopment  area" 
under  The  Planning  Act  has  some  important  impli¬ 
cations.  The  very  act  of  designating  an  urban  area  as  a 
"renewal  area"  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
population  and  on  the  properties  located  within  and 
around  the  area.  Most  cities  have  experienced  that 
once  an  area  has  been  officially  stamped  as  being  in 
need  of  some  form  of  public  renewal  action,  particularly 
if  it  involves  public  expropriation  and  redevelopment, 
property  owners,  as  well  as  lending  institutions,  are 
very  reluctant  to  promote  any  repair  or  rehabilitation 
work.  Consequently,  repairable  buildings  in  designated 
renewal  areas  may  deteriorate  even  more  rapidly  than 
under  normal  circumstances.  If  no  public  action  is 
forthcoming  immediately  following  designation  of  the 
area,  buildings  may  deteriorate  beyond  repair.  In 
addition,  the  residents  become  insecure,  due  to  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  permanency  of  their  accommodation. 

It  is  urged  therefore  that,  pursuant  to  The  Planning 
Act,  the  legal  steps  designating  an  area  for  renewal, 
particularly  for  redevelopment,  be  deferred  until  the  City 
is  ready  to  follow  its  official  designation  with  immediate 
and  positive  measures  for  renewal. 

Obviously,  some  time  lag  will  occur  between  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  preliminary  proposals  contained  in  this 
report  and  the  receipt  of  specific  instructions  from  City 
Council  to  prepare  detailed  proposals  for  each  renewal 
area.  During  this  period,  both  the  study  areas  and  sur¬ 
roundings  may  experience  some  changes,  particularly 
in  structural  conditions,  population  composition,  and 
land  use.  Detailed  renewal  proposals  based  upon  these 
fluctuating  characteristics,  therefore,  could  be  misdi¬ 
rected  effort.  Accordingly,  the  preliminary  proposals  for 
the  study  areas  are  intentionally  very  general.  However, 
where  definite  policy  decisions  have  already  been  made 
to  renew  a  study  area,  detailed  proposals  and  working 
plans  have  been  included. 

The  preliminary  proposals,  described  in  the  following 
section  for  each  of  the  urban  renewal  study  areas,  al¬ 
though  rather  general  and  with  only  illustrations  of  pos¬ 
sible  detailed  plans,  contain  definite  renewal  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  subject  to  review  and  modifica¬ 
tion  by  City  Council.  If  the  general  proposals  are  accept¬ 
ed  and  priorities  established  for  the  renewal  areas,  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  each  specific  area  may  then  be  prepared 
to  show  the  amount  of  redevelopment,  rehabilitation, 
and  conservation;  the  specific  land  to  be  expropriated; 
the  staging  or  priorities  within  the  project;  the  capital 
works  programme;  the  financial  arrangements;  and  the 
business  and  family  resettlement  necessary. 


Part  3 /Urban  Renewal  Studies 


Urban  Renewal 
Surveys 


Urban  renewal  in  Ottawa  was  formally  initiated  on 
August  1 8, 1 958,  when  City  Council  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  applying  to  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration  for  financial  assistance  to  conduct  an  urban 
renewal  study  of  the  City  under  section  33  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act. 

Approval  of  this  application  by  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  permitted  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  extent  of  75% 
of  the  cost.  Four  successive  surveys  specifically  directed 
towards  urban  renewal  were  conducted  in  1 958, 1 959, 
1962,  and  1963. 

Since  public  urban  renewal  must  be  conducted  within 
the  framework  of  an  official  plan,  it  was  decided  that 
the  studies  for  urban  renewal  and  official  plan  would  be 
carried  out  simultaneously. 

1 958  Preliminary  Survey.  In  1 958,  several  general 
studies  were  conducted  for  the  entire  City  of  Ottawa  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  incidence  and  degree  of 
potentially  substandard  residential  accommodation. 

Several  criteria  were  mapped  to  help  delineate  problem 
housing  areas.  These  criteria  included  juvenile  delinquency 
cases,  social  welfare  cases,  fire  calls,  building  condi¬ 
tions,  and  pertinent  planning  factors. 

The  incidence  of  delinquency,  welfare,  and  fire  was 
so  evenly  dispersed  throughout  the  City  that  it  was  not 
particularly  useful  in  delineating  problem  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  condition  of  buildings  obtained 
from  assessment  records  indicated  several  pronounced 
concentrations  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor"  buildings. 
Several  other  factors,  including  age  of  buildings,  inap¬ 
propriate  mixtures  of  land  uses,  inadequate  public  open 
space,  lack  of  proper  sewer  facilities,  absence  of  devel¬ 
opmental  controls,  excessively  small  residential  lots, 
inadequate  traffic  facilities,  and  physical  features,  were 
used  to  supplement  the  building  condition  data  in  deli¬ 
neating  areas  in  need  of  detailed  study.  Thirteen  areas 
appeared  to  need  more  detailed  field  analysis.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  these  general  criteria  were  important  in  determining, 
on  a  tentative  basis,  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
renewal  for  each  study  area. 

1 959  Urban  Renewal  Survey.  In  1  959,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  each  area  were  examined  in  detail. 
House-to-house  field  inspections  were  conducted 
throughout  each  study  area  by  a  team  of  trained  enu¬ 
merators.  In  general,  these  inspections  were  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  buildings,  the  adequacy  of  house¬ 
hold  facilities,  and  the  type  and  intensity  of  land  and 
building  use. 

To  facilitate  general  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  programme,  the  public  was  notified  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  survey  by  the  various  media  of  mass 
communication.  To  further  encourage  individual  co¬ 
operation,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Mayor  to  each  house¬ 
holder  two  days  before  an  enumerator  was  scheduled 
to  call.  The  letter  reiterated  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
and  the  time  of  the  field  inspection.  Subsequently,  the 
enumerators  advised  that  this  letter  definitely  assisted 
them  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  people  within 
the  study  areas. 

A  test-run  or  pilot  study  was  conducted  before  the 
actual  field  surveys  were  undertaken.  Based  on  this 
experience,  refinements  were  made  to  the  survey  enu¬ 
meration  forms  and  procedures. 

The  information  obtained  from  these  enumeration 
forms  was  considered  under  four  basic  categories: 

1  Condition  of  structures:  based  on  age  and  condition  of 
the  foundations,  basements,  walls,  roofs,  chimneys, 
floors,  stairs,  and  exits; 

2  Adequacy  of  sanitation  facilities:  based  on  condition 
of  water,  sewer,  and  plumbing  facilities; 

3  Adequacy  of  household  facilities;  based  on  condition 
of  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  sleeping  facilities. 

4  Over-crowding  of  dwelling  units:  based  on  the  number 
of  occupants  per  habitable  room. 

The  thirteen  study  areas  encompassed  1 68  city  blocks 


or  approximately  550  acres  of  predominantly  developed 
urban  land.  They  also  included  almost  6,000  dwelling 
units  in  approximately  3,000  buildings.  Of  these,  5,41 7 
dwelling  units  or  90%  of  the  housing  stock  in  the  survey 
areas  were  inspected. 

The  survey  data  were  evaluated  on  a  demerit  rating 
system  by  designating  a  value  for  each  answer  or  de¬ 
scription.  The  values  were  based  upon  the  degree  of 
deviation  from  what  was  considered  to  be  an  acceptable 
standard  in  Ottawa.  While  all  deficiencies  were  recorded 
and  mapped  for  every  building  in  a  study  area,  the 
subsequent  detailed  analysis  indicated  that  the  most 
pertinent  criteria  appeared  to  be  the  structural  condition 
of  the  dwelling  units. 

In  the  thirteen  study  areas,  2,1 33  dwellings  or  40%  of 
all  the  housing  stock  were  of  poor  or  very  poor  structural 
condition,  implying  that  most  would  require  either 
demolition  or  major  renovation.  These  dwellings  accom¬ 
modated  1 0,367  people  or  45%  of  the  population  resi¬ 
ding  in  the  study  areas.  One-third  of  these  substandard 
dwellings  were  severely  deteriorated,  accounting  for 
1  3%  of  the  housing  stock  and  accommodating  1  6%  of 
the  study  areas'  population.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
housing  stock  was  considered  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  accommodated  another  1 6%  of  the  areas'  popula¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  41%  of  the  housing  stock  was  in  fair 
condition,  had  no  serious  structural  deficiencies,  and 
accommodated  39%  of  the  areas'  population. 

On  the  average,  4.2  persons  were  accommodated  in 
each  dwelling  unit.  Generally,  the  poorerthe  condition 
of  the  dwelling  unit,  the  more  people  it  housed,  ranging 
in  density  from  3.4  persons  in  good  housing  to  5.3  in 
the  very  poor  housing. 

Based  on  analyses  of  the  surveys,  general  recommen¬ 
dations  were  framed  for  each  urban  renewal  study  area. 

1 962  Urban  Renewal  Survey.  Arising  out  of  general 
planning  studies.  Official  Plan  proposals,  and  the  rapid 
rate  of  development  and  redevelopment  occurring  in 
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Ottawa,  it  was  determined  at  this  time  to  re-survey  and 
re-analyse  each  urban  renewal  study  area.  This  field 
survey,  primarily  an  examination  of  the  exterior  of  build¬ 
ings,  was  an  attempt  to  measure  the  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  study  areas  between  1  959  and  1  962. 

It  also  was  intended  to  determine  what  change,  if  any, 
was  necessary  in  the  urban  renewal  recommendations 
framed  for  each  of  the  study  areas. 

It  was  assumed  that  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
exterior  of  a  building,  generally,  would  reflect  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  interior.  This  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  few  owners  would  repair  the  exterior  of 
their  homes  without  first  having  improved  the  interior. 
Selective  sample  investigations  of  interiors  appeared 
to  substantiate  this  assumption. 

In  addition,  changes  in  land  use,  building  demolitions, 
and  new  construction  were  recorded  to  determine  devel¬ 
opment  trends  within  the  study  areas. 

The  1 68  block,  550  acre  survey  area  was  reduced  to 
1 05  City  blocks  and  284  acres.  This  reduction  was  based 
on  recommendations  emerging  from  the  1 959  renewal 
survey,  and  on  urban  redevelopment  proposed  by  various 
levels  of  government.  The  1 962  study  areas  contained 
only  52%  of  the  area  covered  in  1 959,  but  they  included 
85%  of  the  dwellings  and  75%  of  the  families.  The  field 
survey  investigated  4,61 6  dwelling  units,  which  accom¬ 
modated  1 7,287  people.  This  amounted  to  almost  seven 
percent  of  Ottawa's  housing  stock  and  five  percent  of 
its  population. 

Some  1,747  dwellings,  representing  38%  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  stock,  were  in  poor  or  very  poor  condition,  and  these 
dwellings  accommodated  7,491  people  or  43%  of  the 
areas'  population.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1 962  the  very  poor  dwellings  accounted  for  1 2%  of 
the  housing  stock  and  accommodated  1 5%  of  the  areas' 
population,  as  compared  to  1 3%  of  the  Units  and  1 6% 
of  the  population  in  1 959.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
good  dwellings  increased  in  significance  from  1 9%  of 
the  housing  stock  in  1 959  to  21%  in  1 962.  The  fair 
accommodation  experienced  no  relative  change,  re¬ 
maining  at  41  %  of  the  dwellings  surveyed. 

Another  improvement  experienced  in  the  survey  areas 
was  a  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  living 
in  each  dwelling  unit.  The  average  for  all  the  study  areas 
declined  from  4.2  persons  per  unit  in  1 959  to  3.7  in 
1 962.  Similarly,  between  1 959  and  1 962,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  dwelling  in  good  condition  de¬ 
clined  from  3.4  to  3.0  persons  per  unit,  the  fair  from  4.0 
to  3.6,  the  poor  from  4.6  to  4.1 ,  and  the  very  poor  from 
5.3  to  4.8. 

During  the  1 959-1962  period,  about  1 2%  of  the  1 959 
dwelling  units  in  the  reduced  area  experienced  some 
significant  changes,  but  they  were  so  evenly  balanced 
as  to  neither  raise  nor  lower  the  overall  condition  of 
housing  in  the  study  areas.  In  this  period,  the  structural 
condition  of  236  dwellings  or  5.1  %  of  the  1 959  housing 
stock  was  improved  in  quality,  while  242  dwelling  units 
or  5.2%  of  all  the  dwellings  deteriorated.  In  addition,  43 
dwelling  units,  1  %  of  the  total,  were  converted  to  non- 
residential  use.  While  the  overall  condition  of  residential 


accommodation  in  the  study  areas  appeared  to  be  the 
same  in  1 962  as  in  1 959,  these  study  areas  experienced 
a  variety  of  changes  in  condition  of  housing  stock. 

Based  on  the  field  surveys,  the  development  trends 
and  the  role  of  the  area  as  envisaged  by  the  Official  Plan, 
recommendations,  some  general  and  some  specific, 
were  made  for  each  urban  renewal  study  area.  The  sur¬ 
veys,  analyses,  recommendations,  and  plans  for  each 
study  area  have  been  included  in  the  following  section, 
Detailed  Urban  Renewal  Studies,  dealing  with  specific 
study  areas. 

1 963  Urban  Renewal  Survey.  The  previous  surveys 
had  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  condition  of  the 
dwelling  units,  but  only  generally  with  the  population 
accommodated  in  these  units.  It  had  been  decided  that 
social  data  or  detailed  population  information  would  not 
be  gathered  until  City  Council  determined  to  proceed 
with  renewal  of  an  area. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  approach.  Many 
study  areas  would  not  require  redevelopment,  and  thus 
detailed  population  data  could  be  superfluous  before 
determining  the  degree  of  renewal  required.  In  addition, 
it  was  anticipated,  correctly,  that  some  study  areas  might 
undergo  very  significant  physical  and  social  changes  in 
a  short  time.  Often  there  is  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
between  the  original  field  survey;  the  acceptance  of 
general  redevelopment  recommendations;  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  detailed  planning,  clearance,  and  re¬ 
housing  proposals;  thereby  reducing  the  usefulness  of 
much  of  the  social  information.  Furthermore,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  social  characteristics  from  the  original  or 
basic  field  surveys  would  minimize  the  inconvenience 
and  alarm  caused  to  the  residents  in  the  study  areas. 
However,  since  detailed  social  data  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  an  acceptable  renewal  scheme,  a  social 
survey  should  be  conducted  in  a  renewal  area  after  it 
has  been  officially  designated  a  "redevelopment  area”. 

On  October  1 5, 1 963,  City  Council  approved  the  re¬ 
development  of  Mechanicsville,  Nanny  Goat  Hill,  and 
Preston  Street  Renewal  Study  Areas.  The  Preston  Street 
Urban  Renewal  Study  Area  was  subsequently  advanced 
to  top  priority  position,  accommodating  the  Collegiate 
Institute  Board's  urgent  need  for  a  school  site. 

Notice  of  this  action  was  given  through  the  news¬ 
papers  and  local  organizations  before  a  field  survey  was 
undertaken.  In  addition,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  house¬ 
holder  informing  him  of  the  impending  enumeration. 

The  door-to-door  interviews  were  conducted  by  a 
multilingual  team  of  enumerators,  who  could  interview 
in  the  language  preferred  by  the  respondents. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  surveys,  a  detailed  enu¬ 
meration  manual  was  prepared  for  the  social  survey  to 
assure  uniformity  in  defining  and  recording  the  data, 
and  in  conducting  the  interviews.  To  facilitate  the  cor¬ 
relation  and  analyses  of  survey  data,  field  information 
was  organized  and  tabulated  to  permit  computation  by 
electronic  computors. 

The  population  characteristics  survey  form  provided 
five  main  types  of  information; 


1  Demographic  characteristics  of  each  person  in  a 
household; 

2  General  economic  and  social  characteristics  of  each 
household; 

3  Degree  of  economic  dependence  of  each  household 
on  its  accommodation; 

4  Household  attitudes  toward  home  and  neighbourhood; 

5  Aspirations  or  intentions  of  each  household  regarding 
future  accommodation. 

The  area  surveyed  in  detail  was  basically  the  same 
area  surveyed  in  1 959  and  1 962.  The  boundaries,  de¬ 
tailed  survey  results,  and  analyses  are  included  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  Preston  Street  Study  Area. 
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Twelve  urban  renewal  study  areas  are  analysed  in 
detail,  and  general  proposals  are  made  for  each  aiea 
in  the  next  portion  of  this  report.  The  thirteenth  area, 
LeBreton  Flats,  was  not  analysed  in  the  same  detail  be¬ 
cause  the  federal  government  is  undertaking  its  renewal. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  each  study 
area  within  the  complete  urban  renewal  study,  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  and  incidence  of  certain  characteristics 
follows. 

Size  of  Study  Areas.  The  twelve  areas  studied  in  detail 
range  in  size  from  approximately  5  to  1  52  acres  although 
the  average  size  is  45  acres.  Lower  Town  West  contains 
1 52  acres  while  the  next  largest  areas,  Bell  Town, 
Britannia  Village,  and  Hintonburgh,  respectively,  con¬ 
tain  72,  57,  and  56  acres.  Deep  Cut,  containing  only  5 
acres,  is  the  smallest,  followed  by  Hurdman's  Bridge  at 
9  acres. 

Land  Use.  In  all  twelve  study  areas,  the  predominant 
land  use  is  residential.  However,  the  proportion  of  an 
area  devoted  to  residential  development  varies  from  34% 
in  Nanny  Goat  Hill  and  35%  in  LowerTown  West,  to 
58%  in  Mechanicsville  and  54%  in  Preston  Street. 

In  all  study  areas,  streets  occupy  the  second  largest 
land  area.  Nanny  Goat  Hill  and  Deep  Cut  each  has  41% 
of  its  area  occupied  by  streets,  while  only  23%  of  Bell 
Town  and  27%  of  Upper  Billings  Bridge  are  used  for 
streets. 

Only  two  of  the  study  areas,  Britannia  Village  and 
LowerTown  West,  contain  any  public  open  space  with¬ 
in  their  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  areas 
studied  contain  vacant  land.  Twenty  percent  of  Bell 
Town  is  vacant,  as  is  1 5%  of  Britannia  Village  and  1 4% 
of  Upper  Billings  Bridge,  but  in  Preston  Street,  Mecha¬ 
nicsville,  LowerTown  East,  and  Hintonburgh,  only  2%  is 
vacant. 

The  proportion  of  the  site  occupied  by  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  institutions  also  varies  among  the  renewal 


areas.  Eighteen  percent  of  Hurdman's  Bridge  is  industrial 
land,  but  there  are  no  other  non-residential  uses  in  this 
area.  Institutions,  shops,  and  industries  occupy  20%  of 
Nanny  Goat  Hill  and  1 9%  of  Lower  Town  West,  but 
only  10%  of  Upper  Billings  Bridge,  6%  of  Deep  Cut,  2% 
of  Bell  Town,  and  none  of  Britannia  Village. 

Housing  Stock.  There  is  a  very  great  range  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dwelling  units  included  in  each  study  area.  Lower 
Town  West  contains  the  most  units,  about  1 ,750  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  also  contains  the  largest  number  of  seriously 
substandard  dwellings,  with  690  units  in  poor  and  very 
poor  structural  condition.  The  study  area  having  the 
fewest  dwellings  is  Hurdman's  Bridge,  with  only  56 
units. 

While  four  study  areas  each  contain  more  than  500 
units,  eight  have  less  than  350,  and  two  of  these  have 
less  than  75.  The  median  housing  stock  for  the  areas 
studied  was  approximately  360  dwelling  units. 

Dwelling  Condition.  While  all  the  study  areas  contain 
an  excessive  proportion  of  substandard  dwellings,  the 
areas  vary  considerably  as  to  the  incidence  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  housing.  Almost  half  the  dwelling  units  in  Bri¬ 
tannia  Village,  Deep  Cut,  and  Mechanicsville,  are  in 
poor  and  very  poor  condition.  At  the  other  extreme, 
only  20%  of  the  Upper  Billings  Bridge  housing  stock  is 
in  poor  and  very  poor  condition.  In  total,  38%  of  the 
study  areas'  housing  stock  is  in  poor  and  very  poor  con¬ 
dition. 

The  very  seriously  substandard  dwelling  units,  most 
of  which  probably  should  be  demolished,  include  30% 
of  the  dwellings  in  Deep  Cut  and  21%  in  Britannia  Vil¬ 
lage,  compared  to  only  7%  in  Upper  Billings  Bridge. 
Twelve  percent  of  all  the  units  studied  in  the  twelve 
areas  are  in  very  poor  condition. 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  good  dwellings  varies. 

Only  8%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  Billings  Bridge  are  in 
good  condition,  compared  to  28%  in  Nepean  Street. 


Twenty-one  percent  of  all  units  in  the  areas  studied  are 
in  good  condition. 

Residential  Density.  While  the  net  residential  density 
in  Ottawa  is  approximately  52  persons  per  acre,  in  the 
study  areas  it  varies  from  a  low  of  21  to  a  high  of  1 39. 
Most  of  the  areas  contain  at  least  fifty  percent  more 
persons  per  acre  than  the  City  as  a  whole,  although 
four  areas  are  developed  at  nearly  2%  times  the  City's 
density. 

Lower  Town  East  contains  the  highest  density  of  any 
study  area,  and  Deep  Cut,  with  1 37  persons  per  acre, 
is  a  close  second.  At  the  other  extreme.  Bell  Town  has 
only  21  persons  per  acre,  Britannia  Village  24,  and  Upper 
Billings  Bridge  34. 

Occupancy.  About  51  %  of  Ottawa's  dwelling  units  are 
tenant  occupied,  but  all  the  areas  studied,  except  three, 
exceed  that  percentage.  Lower  Town  West,  with  81  % 
of  its  units  tenant  occupied,  and  Nepean  Street  with 
80%,  contain  the  highest  proportions  of  tenants,  while 
Britannia  Village  with  36%,  and  Upper  Billings  Bridge 
with  38%,  contain  the  lowest. 

Substandard  Owner  Occupied  Dwellings.  Nor¬ 
mally,  it  is  expected  that  the  worst  accommodation  in  a 
community  is  tenant  occupied.  Amongst  the  study  areas, 
the  proportion  of  the  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings  that 
are  owner  occupied  varies  considerably.  The  lowest  in¬ 
cidence  of  owner  occupied,  seriously  substandard  dwell¬ 
ings  is  in  Lower  Town  West,  where  only  1 1  %  of  its 
poor  and  very  poor  dwellings  are  owner  occupied,  while 
the  highest  incidence  is  in  Hurdman's  Bridge,  where 
44%  are  owner  occupied. 
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GRAPH  26 

LAND  USE  COMPARISONS  BY  STUDY  AREA.  1962 


GRAPH  27 

PROPORTION  OF  TENANT-OCCUPIED  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  STUDY  AREA,  1962 
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GRAPH  29 

NUMBER  AND  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  STUDY  AREA.  1962 
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RELATIVE  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  STUDY  AREA,  1962 
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Occupants  per  Dwelling.  Within  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
on  the  average,  3.7  persons  occupy  a  dwelling  unit,  and 
within  the  Metropolitan  area,  it  increases  to  an  average 
of  3.9.  The  average  for  the  majority  of  the  study  areas 
is  fairly  near  the  City  average,  although  it  varies  from 
only  3.4  persons  per  unit  in  Nepean  Street  to  4.6  in 
Hurdman's  Bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  greater  range  be¬ 
tween  the  various  classes  of  dwellings  in  each  area.  In 
the  Nepean  Street  area  there  are,  on  the  average,  only 
2.3  persons  per  unit  in  good  dwellings,  but  this  climbs 
to  5.4  in  very  poor  dwellings;  in  Deep  Cut  the  fair  dwell¬ 
ings  contain  only  2.4  occupants  per  unit,  while  very 
poor  dwellings  have  6.7;  in  Hurdman's  Bridge  the  fair 
units  accommodate  3.7  persons  per  unit,  while  the  very 
poor  are  crowded  with  7.4. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  correlation  of  dwell¬ 
ing  condition  and  number  of  occupants.  Mechanics- 
ville  contains  about  4.2  persons  per  unit  in  good  dwell¬ 
ings,  4.2  in  poor,  and  4.4  in  very  poor. 
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POPULATION  AGE  GROUPS  BY  STUDY  AREA,  1962 
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Population.  The  areas  studied  include  as  many  as 
6,355  people  and  as  few  as  256,  with  the  average  con¬ 
taining  about  1 ,670  people.  Only  one  area.  Lower  Town 
West,  conforms  to  the  general  population  age  structure 
in  Ottawa  and  this  is  probably  due  to  its  being  the  largest 
area. 

In  relation  to  the  areas  studied,  three  contain  a  rather 
high  proportion  of  people  over  sixty  years  of  age:  Lower 
Town  West  with  11%,  and  Upper  Billings  Bridge  and 
Lower  Town  East  with  1 0%  each,  almost  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  in  the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  only  3%  of 
the  Hurdman's  Bridge  population  is  over  sixty. 

At  the  other  extreme,  all  the  areas  except  Lower  Town 
West  have  a  considerably  younger  population  than 
Ottawa.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  Hurdman's  Bridge 
population,  47%  of  Deep  Cut's  population  and  45%  of 
Mechanicsville  population  are  under  20  years  of  age, 
compared  with  only  37%  of  Ottawa's  population.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  1 9%  of  the  Hurdman's  Bridge  population  is 
under  six  years  of  age,  compared  with  only  1 2%  of 

Ottawa's  population.  GRAPH  32 

PERCENT  OF  SERIOUSLY  SUBSTANDARD  DWELLINGS 
OWNER-OCCUPIED  BY  STUDY  AREA,  1962 


Structural  Change.  During  the  1  959-62  period,  the 
degree  of  change  in  the  general  quality  of  the  residential 
accommodation  varied  considerably  among  the  study 
areas.  Very  generally,  the  1 959  housing  stock  in  five 
study  areas  deteriorated;  it  was  significantly  improved 
in  two  areas;  it  exhibited  no  significant  change  in  three 
areas;  and  in  two  areas  it  underwent  a  considerable 
change  without  materially  raising  or  lowering  the  over¬ 
all  quality. 

In  particular,  although  two  areas  appeared  to  decline, 
this  trend  was  offset  by  the  introduction  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  dwelling  units  in  these  study 
areas.  This  decline  apparently  occurred  because  of  fur¬ 
ther  deterioration  of  the  already  poor  units. 
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GRAPH  33 

RELATIVE  CHANGE  IN  CONDITION  OF  DWELLINGS  BY  STUDY  AREA.  1959-1962 
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General 
Implications 
of  the  Surveys 


The  several  urban  renewal  field  surveys,  at  times,  have 
had  an  indirect  effect  on  the  future  of  the  study  areas. 
While  the  surveys  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
degree  of  public  action  required  in  an  area,  this  very  act 
of  surveying  occasionally  appears  to  have  had  a  cataly¬ 
tic  effect,  causing  an  area  to  renovate  itself  or  to  deteri¬ 
orate  even  further. 

While  many  building  renovations  in  the  study  areas 
were  normal  maintenance  operations,  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  cases  where  owners  and  tenants  indicated  that 
the  urban  renewal  survey  and  its  related  publicity  had 
prompted  them  to  do  this  work. 

Some  of  the  news  media,  during  and  following  the 
field  surveys,  incorrectly  inferred  that  urban  renewal 
was  the  complete  clearance  and  reconstruction  of  an 
area,  and  that  each  of  the  study  areas  was  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  area.  Alarmed  by  the  newspaper  references  to  their 
neighbourhoods  as  "slums"  and  probably  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  now  recognized  neglect  of  the 
buildings,  many  of  the  residents  in  the  study  areas  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  remedy  the  situation,  perhaps  as 
much  to  remove  the  "slum"  designation  as  to  prevent 
the  area  from  being  cleared. 

On  the  other  hand,  parts  of  some  study  areas  con¬ 
tinued  to  deteriorate.  Building  and  environmental  de¬ 
terioration  was  particularly  evident  where  there  was  a 
high  incidence  of  blighting  factors,  such  as  unserviced 
lots;  old  wooden  residences;  narrow  or  small  lots;  over¬ 
crowded  lots  with  inadequate  yard  space;  heavy  traffic 
on  narrow,  awkward  streets;  intrusion  of  obnoxious 
uses;  and  inadequate  public  open  space. 

During  the  interval  between  the  surveys,  normal  re¬ 
development  had  eliminated  some  of  the  worst  blight: 
substandard  structures  were  replaced  by  new  buildings; 
vacant  lots  were  developed;  derelict  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  some  blighted  buildings  were 
demolished  under  orders  from  the  Housing  Standards 
Board. 


Natural  advantages  appeared  to  have  had  a  significant 
influence  on  the  development  of  areas.  These  advantages 
included  proximity  of  other  good  development;  well¬ 
spaced  buildings  on  large  lots;  attractive  physical  set¬ 
ting,  especially  when  associated  with  water  or  land¬ 
scaped  areas;  and  limited  amount  of  declining  or  sub¬ 
standard  development  located  within  an  otherwise 
stable  neighbourhood.  Generally,  these  characteristics 
appear  to  have  been  conducive  to  a  high  incidence  of 
change  from  old  to  new,  decline  to  stability,  drabness 
to  attractiveness,  and  mediocrity  to  excellence. 

There  also  were  social  consequences  to  the  field  sur¬ 
veys.  The  residents  in  the  study  areas,  while  they  dis¬ 
liked  being  called  "slum  dwellers",  were  particularly 
apprehensive  as  to  their  future,  as  well  as  to  the  future 
of  their  neighbourhood  and  homes.  In  particular,  their 
most  common  concern  appeared  to  be  whether  they 
would  have  enough  time  to  find  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion  if  the  area  were  redeveloped,  and  whether  they 
would  receive  assistance  in  finding  and  moving  to  new 
accommodation.  It  would  appearthat,  although  public 
education  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  urban  re¬ 
newal  studies,  even  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  this  aspect  of  urban  renewal  to  assure  the  success 
and  acceptance  of  comprehensive  renewal  of  Ottawa. 


Detailed 

Renewal  Studies 


Based  upon  the  conditions  and  development  trends 
in  the  various  study  areas,  as  well  as  on  the  future  roles 
to  be  played  by  the  areas,  as  envisaged  in  the  Official 
Plan  for  Ottawa,  general  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  each  of  the  areas.  These  analyses  and  re¬ 
commendations,  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages, 
have  attempted  to  take  into  account  the  approach, 
concepts,  and  principles  considered  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  report. 

Each  study  area  is  analysed  in  detail  with  regard  to 
its  geographical  site  and  situation;  development  charac¬ 
teristics  and  trends;  public  facilities;  Official  Plan  im¬ 
plications;  and  the  most  desirable  course  of  action  to 
renew  the  area. 


Preston  Street 


18.  Study  Area  Location 


Preston  Street  1962  Summary 

Location :  1  %  miles  southwest  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use : 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

14.7 

54 

Institutional 

.4 

2 

Commercial 

1  .8 

6 

Industrial 

.9 

3 

Vacant  land 

.5 

2 

Streets  and  lanes 

9.2 

33 

Total  area 

27.5 

100 

Residential  accommodation: 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Good 

87  26 

35 

26 

52 

26 

Fair 

147  44 

62 

46 

85 

42 

Poor 

75  22 

31 

23 

44 

22 

Very  poor 

26  8 

7 

5 

19 

10 

Total 

335  100 

135 

100 

200 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: . . .  38%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition: 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

169 

13.2 

6-13 

194 

15.1 

14-19 

119 

9.3 

20-59 

729 

56.9 

60-64 

13 

1  .0 

65  + 

58 

4.5 

The  Site.  Preston  Street,  a  twenty-eight  acre,  ten  block 
study  area,  is  located  1  %  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
centre.  It  is  situated  immediately  north  of  the  limited 
access  Queensway,  and  southeast  of  a  warehousing 
area  and  the  Canadian  National  Railway  lines.  Develop¬ 
ment  north  and  east  of  the  study  area  is  basically  resi¬ 
dential,  interspersed  with  considerable  commercial  and 
industrial  activity.  An  industrial  area  and  a  major  govern¬ 
ment  office  complex  are  located  south  of  the  study  area, 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  Queensway. 

The  study  area  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Clergy 
Reserve,  land  originally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  Preston  Street  area,  included  in  a 
large  annexation  to  the  City  in  1  889,  was  not  developed 
until  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 

While  the  site  is  laid  out  in  a  grid  pattern,  a  fault,  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  immediately  north  of  the  study  area, 
cuts  across  the  north-central  portion  of  the  site,  in  a 
general  north-south  direction.  It  is  particularly  apparent 
along  Balsam  Street,  where  a  1  5%  grade  exists. 

Land  Use.  The  Preston  Street  Study  Area  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  residential  in  character,  with  a  scattering  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  activities  accounting  for  9%  of 
the  area.  These  commercial  and  industrial  activities  oc¬ 
cupy  much  of  the  Rochester  and  Preston  Street  frontages 
in  the  area.  Residential  development,  accounting  for 
54%  of  the  land  area,  is  composed  primarily  of  single 
family  dwellings,  with  many  row  houses,  a  number  of 
small  apartment  buildings,  and  several  single  family 
dwellings  converted  to  multiples. 

Residential  Development.  Preston  Street  contains 
more  than  300  dwelling  units,  of  which  60%  are  tenant 
occupied,  compared  to  51  %  in  Ottawa.  Residential  de¬ 
velopment  accommodates  approximately  1 ,200  people 
at  an  average  density  of  3.8  persons  per  unit,  slightly 
higherthan  the  3.7  in  Ottawa. 

The  fairly  intensively  developed  study  area  contains 
little  private  and  no  public  open  space.  Residential  land 
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is  developed  at  a  density  of  23  dwelling  units  and  87 
persons  per  acre,  67%  higher  than  the  average  density 
in  Ottawa.  Generally,  buildings  have  been  erected  with 
little  consideration  for  the  provision  of  open  space, 
usually  covering  most  of  the  available  lot.  Side  yards 
are  narrow  and  in  many  cases  non-existent,  and  few 
buildings  have  an  appreciable  front  yard.  The  rear  yards, 
generally,  are  cluttered  with  lean-tos  and  outbuildings. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Thirty  percent  of  the  dwellings 
in  the  Preston  Street  Area  are  seriously  substandard, 
being  in  poor  or  very  poor  structural  condition.  These 
units  accommodate  34%  of  the  study  area  population, 
but  contribute  only  22%  of  the  residential  assessment. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  these  seriously  substandard 
units,  requiring  either  redevelopment  or  major  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  are  owner  occupied. 

One-quarter  of  the  seriously  sub-standard  dwellings 
are  in  very  poor  condition,  and  of  these  dwellings,  one- 
quarter  are  owner  occupied. 

While  26%  of  all  the  dwellings  in  the  study  area  are  in 
good  condition,  the  majority  are  only  in  fair  condition. 
Those  in  fair  condition,  44%  of  all  the  dwellings,  include 
units  with  some  structural  deficiencies,  generally  not 
very  serious  in  extent. 

In  the  Preston  Street  area  deficiencies  in  sanitation 
and  household  facilities  are  much  more  prevalent  than 
structural  deficiencies;  30%  of  the  dwellings  are  seri¬ 
ously  deficient  in  sleeping,  heating,  cooking,  and  living 
facilities,  and  25%  are  seriously  deficient  in  sanitation 
facilities,  including  toilet,  sewer,  and  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  overcrowding  in  dwellings  is  not 
a  serious  problem:  only  3%  of  the  dwellings  are  over¬ 
crowded  by  three  or  more  persons,  and  1 2%  are  over¬ 
crowded  by  one  or  two  persons.  While  the  dwellings 
accommodate,  on  the  average,  3.8  persons  per  unit, 
the  dwellings  in  good  and  fair  condition,  respectively, 
accommodate  only  3.4  and  3.7  persons  per  unit,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dwellings  in  poor  and  very  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  respectively,  with  4.3  and  4.7  persons  per  unit. 

Substandard  dwellings  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
study  area  with  the  greatest  concentration  in  the  core 
of  the  area. 

Structural  Change:  While  many  dwellings  in  the  study 
area  changed  significantly  during  the  1  959-62  period, 
the  overall  condition  in  the  housing  stock  remained 
constant.  The  status  of  1 4%  of  the  area's  dwellings 
changed;  half  improved  and  half  deteriorated.  At  the 
same  time,  two  percent  of  the  dwellings  were  converted 
to  non-residential  uses. 

While  in  1 962  a  considerable  number  of  the  dwellings 
appeared  to  be  in  good  condition,  a  more  detailed  field 
analysis  in  1  963  indicated  that  very  few  buildings  were 
capable  of  economic  rehabilitation  to  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards,  and  that  these  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
study  area. 

Public  Utilities:  The  public  water  facilities  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  area's  development,  and  a  large  water 
main,  running  through  the  area,  makes  it  feasible  to 
serve  a  higher  density  of  development. 

A  combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  system  satis- 


Population  composition  change: 


Age  groups 

%  1 962 

%  1  963 

%  change  1 962-63 

0-19 

37.6 

43.2 

+  5 

20-64 

57.9 

51 .6 

-18 

65+ 

4.5 

5.2 

+  5 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Dwelling  condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

253,900 

35 

Fair 

307,300 

43 

Poor 

116,500 

16 

Very  poor 

44,750 

6 

Total  area 

722,450 

100 

Population  and  accommodation : 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

persons  per  unit 

Good 

298 

23 

3.4 

Fair 

543 

43 

3.7 

Poor 

320 

25 

4.3 

Very  Poor 

121 

9 

4.7 

Total  area 

1  ,282 

100 

3.8 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

23 

6.9 

Condition  deteriorated 

23 

6.9 

Changed  to  non-residential 

7 

2.1 

Dwelling  units  per  residential  acre 

23 

Persons  per  residential  acre 

87 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

60 
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21.  Population  Distribution 


•  One  person 


factorily  serves  the  study  area,  although  occasionally, 
the  area  experiences  flooding  during  severe  storms.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  increased  development  in  the  area  would 
necessitate  the  provision  of  sufficient  previous  ground 
cover,  as  well  as  an  adequate  sewer  system. 

Schools:  No  schools  are  located  within  the  study 
area.  Two  nearby  separate  schools,  St.  Anthony  at  the 
corner  of  Booth  and  Gladstone  Streets,  and  St.  Agnes 
on  Louisa  Street,  could  accommodate  some  additional 
local  pupils.  Similarly,  two  nearby  public  schools,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Borden,  could  accommodate  more  pupils. 

Parks:  The  Preston  Street  Study  Area  contains  no 
public  open  space.  Furthermore,  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
bourhood  also  is  deficient  in  public  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds.  The  only  neighbourhood  recreation  facilities 
are  located  in  Plouffe  Park,  four  blocks  north  of  the 
study  area.  While  this  park  does  contain  an  indoor  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  some  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  all  are 
presently  used  to  capacity.  Moreover,  these  facilities  are 
too  far  from  the  study  area  to  be  used  effectively  by  its 
population,  particularly  by  the  younger  children. 

Population.  Area  Studied:  The  development  and  pop¬ 
ulation  analysed  in  1 963  were  somewhat  different  than 
that  surveyed  in  1 962.  While  the  acreage  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  the  1 962  survey  included  three  blocks  west  of 
Preston  Street,  which  were  excluded  in  the  1 963  survey, 
and  the  1 963  survey  included  two  blocks  east  of 
Rochester  and  north  of  Louisa,  which  were  not  included 
in  the  earlier  survey.  Nevertheless,  generally  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  population  and  the  condition  of  housing 
do  not  vary  significantly  between  these  two  areas. 

Size: The  1  963  survey  included  1,1 74  people  in  305 
dwelling  units,  or  3.8  persons  per  unit.  The  earlier  survey 
included  1 ,282  people  in  335  dwelling  units  at  the  same 
density.  Since  the  area  intended  for  redevelopment  is 
the  area  surveyed  in  1 963,  the  subsequent  analysis  is 
limited  to  its  population. 

Structure:  The  study  area  population  is  considerably 
younger  than  Ottawa's  population.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  area's  population  are  under  35  years  of  age  com¬ 
pared  to  58%  in  Ottawa.  Specifically,  1 5%  of  the  Preston 
Street  population  are  under  five  years  of  age  compared  to 
1 0%  in  Ottawa;  23%  are  20  to  34  compared  to  20%  in 
Ottawa;  and  only  5%  are  over  65  years  of  age  compared 
to  8%  in  Ottawa. 

Religion: The  population  in  the  Preston  Street  area  is 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  About  64%  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  attend  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
located  immediately  northeast  of  the  study  area.  The 
next  largest  groups  include  1 1  %  attending  St.  John 
Baptist  Church,  7%  with  no  church  affiliation,  and  2% 
attending  St.  John  Ukranian  Church. 

Country  of  Birth:  Approximately  84%  of  Ottawa's 
population  were  born  in  Canada  compared  to  only  66% 
in  the  Preston  Street  area,  while  only  1 0%  of  the  City's 
population  immigrated  to  Canada  since  1 946,  compared 
to  30%  in  Preston  Street.  Most  of  the  study  area  pop¬ 
ulation  not  born  in  Canada,  approximately  88%,  im¬ 
migrated  since  1  946. 


Ethnic  Origin:  It  is  pertinent  that  27%  of  the  Preston 
Street  population  are  of  Italian  origin,  compared  to  only 
3%  in  Ottawa. 

Household  Size:  While  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  household  in  the  Preston  Street  area  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  City,  3.8  compared  to 
3.7,  household  sizes  in  the  study  area  deviate  signif¬ 
icantly  from  the  pattern  prevalent  in  Ottawa.  Generally, 
Preston  Street  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  small  house¬ 
holds,  34%  with  two  or  three  members  compared  to 
42%  in  Ottawa,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  large  house¬ 
holds,  22%  with  six  to  nine  members  compared  to  1  5% 
in  Ottawa. 

Families:  The  Preston  Street  Study  Area  is  composed 
of  278  families  and  54  single  people.  Similar  to  its 
household  characteristics,  the  study  area  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  small  families  and  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  large  families  than  Ottawa:  41  %  compared  to 
53%  having  two  or  three  members,  and  59%  compared 
to  47%  having  four  or  more  members.  In  particular,  only 
20%  of  the  study  area  families  have  two  members  com¬ 
pared  to  31  %  in  Ottawa,  and  1 2%  have  seven  or  more 
members  compared  to  only  5%  in  Ottawa. 

Tenancy:  Approximately  55%  of  the  households  in 
the  study  area  are  tenants,  compared  to  51  %  in  the  City 
of  Ottawa. 

Doubling-up.  Twelve  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  in 
the  Preston  Street  area  contain  two  families,  and  an¬ 
other  1  %%  contain  three  or  more  families.  Accordingly, 
almost  one  in  seven  dwelling  units  in  the  study  area 
contains  two  or  more  families  in  accommodation  in¬ 
tended  for  one  family. 

Indicative  of  the  interdependence  of  families  in  the 
study  area,  25%  of  all  the  families  in  the  Preston  Street 
area  share  accommodation  with  another  family,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  5%  in  Ottawa.  Closely  knit  family  ties  in 
the  area  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  half  of  the  families 
doubling-up  are  related. 

Local  Businesses:  Seventy-seven  business  establish¬ 
ments  are  located  in  the  Preston  Street  Study  Area.  They 
range  from  very  intensive  commercial  uses  to  relatively 
unobtrusive  home  activities.  Seventy  percent  of  these 
businesses  are  commercial  home  activities,  23%  are 
commercial  establishments,  and  the  remaining  7%  are 
industrial. 

The  majority  of  the  households  conducting  these 
businesses  are  economically  very  dependent  on  them: 
58%  are  wholly  dependent  on  these  businesses  for  their 
livelihood;  21  %  are  largely  dependent;  1  6%  are  partly 
dependent;  and  only  5%  are  relatively  independent  in 
this  sense. 

Commercial  Home  Activities:  Fifty-four  households 
or  1 8%  of  all  the  households  in  the  study  area  normally 
derive  some  or  all  of  their  income  from  a  business  opera¬ 
tion  on  their  residential  property.  Over  half  of  these 
households  rent  out  apartments,  one-third  rent  out 
rooms,  and  the  remaining  one-eighth  regularly  conduct 
some  other  commercial  home  activity,  including  taking 
in  washing,  minding  children,  sewing,  repairing  equip¬ 
ment,  and  having  office  space  at  home. 


22.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1959 
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23.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 
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24.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 
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26.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 


27.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000-  11,999 
$1  2,000  or  more 


Forty-one  percent  of  the  households  conducting  a 
commercial  home  activity  derive  all  of  their  income  from 
these  businesses,  30%  derive  much,  22%  derive  some, 
and  7%  derive  little  income  from  these  home  activities. 

Renting  rooms  in  Ottawa  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  resi¬ 
dential  characteristic.  While  1  9  households,  or  7%  of 
the  households  in  the  study  area,  take  in  at  least  one 
lodger,  1 1  %  of  all  the  households  in  Ottawa  normally 
do  the  same  thing. 

Personal  Income:  The  average  annual  earnings  of  a 
family  in  the  Preston  Street  area  is  $3,750,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  Ottawa  average.  It  is  pertinent  that 
the  situation  is  more  critical  than  the  average  alone  indi¬ 
cates.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  families  in  the  study 
area  earn  less  than  $4,000  per  year,  compared  to  only 
22%  of  the  families  in  Ottawa.  In  particular,  20%  of  the 
study  area  families  earn  less  than  $2,000  per  year,  five 
times  the  proportion  in  Ottawa;  and  1  6%  of  the  study 
area  families  earn  between  $2,000  and  $3,000,  nearly 
triple  the  proportion  in  Ottawa. 

Neighbourhood:  In  spite  of  the  study  area  being  gen¬ 
erally  in  substandard  condition  and  classified  as  ripe  for 
public  redevelopment,  most  of  the  residents,  87%,  are 
satisfied  with  their  neighbourhood,  less  than  6%  are 
dissatisfied,  and  the  remaining  7%  are  indifferent.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  particular 
aspects  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  instance,  43%  of  the 
households  feel  that  there  is  inadequate  public  open 
space  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Shopping:  The  Preston  Street  area  appears  to  be  a 
very  self-sufficient  local  community.  Eighty-one  percent 
of  the  families  in  the  area  do  most  of  their  shopping  in 
the  local  stores.  It  is  significant  that  even  the  families 
not  satisfied  with  the  neighbourhood  do  most  of  their 
shopping  locally. 

Satisfaction  with  Homes:  Although  many  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  are  generally  substandard  in  condition,  the  resi¬ 
dents  profess  a  very  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
their  homes;  89%  are  either  very  satisfied  or  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  homes,  as  opposed  to  only  7%  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  3%  indifferent.  Generally,  home  owners 
are  more  satisfied  with  their  homes  than  tenants. 

Wish  to  Remain  in  Area:  A  strong  desire  was  express¬ 
ed  by  the  residents  to  remain  part  of  this  community. 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  indicated  a  preference  to 
continue  residing  in  the  vicinity,  even  if  they  had  to  move 
out  of  their  present  homes.  Proximity  of  employment 
was  not  a  factor  since,  of  those  wishing  to  remain  in  the 
area,  only  1  3%  work  within  one-half  mile  of  home  and 
1 7%  work  between  one-half  mile  and  two  miles  of  home. 

Interest  in  Public  Housing:  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  study  area  are  tenants,  half  of  whom 
stated  a  preference  to  obtain  accommodation  in  City- 
sponsored  public  housing.  Twenty-five  of  the  83  fami¬ 
lies  interested  in  public  housing  earn  more  than  $4,500, 
and,  accordingly,  do  not  qualify  for  public  housing  on 
a  permanent  basis,  although  they  must  be  accommo¬ 
dated  for  one  year  if  they  so  desire. 

Of  the  58  families  qualifying  for  public  housing,  prob¬ 
ably  for  more  than  one  year,  52%  have  one  or  two  chil- 
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dren,  29%  have  three  or  four  children,  and  1  9%  have 
five  or  more  children.  One  family  includes  nine  children. 
In  comparison,  families  with  children  in  Ottawa  are 
divided  as  follows:  62%  with  one  or  two  children,  30% 
with  three  or  four  children,  and  8%  with  five  or  more 
children. 

Of  all  the  families  qualifying  for  public  housing,  33 
families  or  57%  attend  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  all  the 
study  area  as  residential,  except  the  area  west  of  Preston 
Street,  which  is  classified  as  industrial.  The  area  north 
and  east  of  the  study  area  is  intended  for  residential 
development,  while  the  area  to  the  south  is  primarily 
industrial,  except  for  a  portion  developed  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  office  complex. 

According  to  the  Plan  of  Roads,  two  major  collector 
streets  divide  the  study  area,  Preston  Street,  severing 
the  eastern  third  and  Gladstone  Avenue,  severing  the 
northern  third  from  the  main  part  of  the  study  area. 

The  Queensway,  an  east-west,  limited-access  freeway 
presently  skirts  the  southern  edge  of  the  study  area.  A 
north-south  freeway  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  study  area,  generally  along  the 
right-of-way  of  an  existing  rail  line. 

The  study  area  forms  the  southwest  quarter  of  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  delineated  by  the  planning  unit  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Official  Plan.  The  lands  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Preston  Street  are  excluded  from  any  residential 
neighbourhood. 

Redevelopment  Proposals.  The  Preston  Street  Study 
Area  officially  was  declared  an  Urban  Renewal  Area  on 
October  21 , 1  963.  During  the  initial  planning  phase,  the 
renewal  of  the  Preston  Street  area  was  expected  to  be 
achieved  through  a  combined  redevelopment,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  and  conservation  programme.  However,  the  few 
buildings  worthy  of  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  site.  Since  the  retention 
of  these  few  scattered  buildings  seriously  inhibited  the 
effectiveness  and  flexibility  of  renewal  proposals,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  clear  and  redevelop  the  com¬ 
plete  study  area. 

A  draft  report,  adopted  by  the  partnership  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Preston  Street  Urban  Renewal  Area,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  1 5'A  acres  of  usable  land  be  redevel¬ 
oped,  with  44%  for  a  high  school,  36%  for  public  low 
rent  housing,  1  3%  for  private  apartments,  6%  for  local 
commercial  development,  and  1  %  for  a  Nuns'  residence. 

High  School:  Approximately  7  acres,  occupying  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  study  area,  were  sold  to  the 
Collegiate  Institute  Board  for  the  construction  of  a  High 
School  of  Commerce.  Development  of  the  site  is  to  be 
subject  to  design  controls  of  the  federal-provincial-city 
partnership. 

Approximately  45%  of  this  school  site  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  playgrounds.  Because  of  the  area's  defi¬ 
ciency  in  usable  public  open  space,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  Collegiate  Institute  Board  is  sympathetic  to  the 


establishment  of  a  local  community  recreation  com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  arrange  for  public  use  of  school  facil¬ 
ities. 

Public  Housing:  A  5%  acre  site,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  study  area,  was  created  by  closing  Louisa  and 
Arlington  Streets  between  Rochester  and  Booth  Streets. 
This  consolidated  site  is  to  be  developed  in  low  rent 
federal-provincial  public  housing.  The  housing  project 
is  designed  for  1 1 1  dwelling  units  in  row  houses,  with 
from  one  to  five  bedrooms  per  unit. 

Private  Housing:  Two  acres  of  land  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  study  area  are  suggested  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  private  apartment  buildings  under  long-term 
leases.  Design  controls  over  development  of  the  site 
would  be  retained  by  the  partnership. 

Western  Commercial  Area :  A  one-half  acre  site  has 
been  proposed  for  the  development  of  local  commer¬ 
cial  area  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Gladstone  Avenue 
and  Rochester  Street.  This  project  is  intended  to  com¬ 
plement  an  institutional  complex  developing  at  this 
intersection.  The  institutional-commercial  grouping  is 
expected  to  create  a  visual  and  functional  focus  for  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  institutions  in  the  group 
include  St.  Anthony's  Church,  which  is  the  dominant 
structure  in  this  area,  a  separate  school,  and  a  proposed 
Nuns'  residence.  The  proposed  commercial  building, 
owned  and  developed  by  the  partnership,  will  accom¬ 
modate  several  local  retail  facilities  on  long  term  leases. 

In  selecting  tenants,  preferential  treatment  will  be  given 
to  people  who  had  their  businesses  displaced  by  the 
project. 

Nuns'  Residence:  A  one-quarter  acre  site,  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Gladstone  Avenue  and  Rochester  Street, 
is  recommended  as  the  site  for  a  Nuns'  Residence,  which 
also  may  incorporate  a  day  nursery  and  a  chapel.  This 
residence  will  form  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the 
neighbourhood  institutional  complex.  While  the  site 
was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Ottawa, 
the  partnership  has  retained  architectural  control  over 
the  buildings  to  be  constructed  on  the  site. 

Rehabilitation  Proposals.  While  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Preston  Street  Area  removes  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  of  urban  blight  occurring  in  the  area,  this 
only  partially  satisfies  the  City's  obligation  to  improve 
the  residential  environment.  The  study  area  forms  only 
part  of  a  neighbourhood  described  as  a  planning  unit 
in  the  Official  Plan,  and  for  this  reason  the  City  has 
agreed  that  the  remainder  be  surveyed,  analysed,  and 
planned.  This  is  especially  important,  since  some  sub¬ 
standard  conditions  do  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  although  they  may  not  be  as  severe  nor  in  as 
large  concentrations  as  in  the  study  area. 

Obviously,  a  comprehensive  plan  is  urgently  needed 
to  guide  the  physical  development  and  renewal  of  the 
area.  In  particular,  in  view  of  building  conditions  within 
the  remainder  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  important  to 
determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  rehabilitation 
and  conservation  action.  This  more  detailed  study  of  the 
remainder  of  the  neighbourhood  is  important,  not  only 
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to  safeguard  the  public  investment  in  the  redevelopment 
project  already  undertaken,  but  also  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  additional  costly  urban  redevelopment  action 
in  the  near  future  within  the  surrounding  area.  Unless 
public  action  is  taken  soon,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
some  areas  may  deteriorate  to  a  condition  where  urban 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  are  not  practical. 

Implementation.  Redevelopment:  Although  the  com¬ 
plete  study  area  is  to  be  expropriated  and  cleared  by  the 
partnership,  the  land  required  for  the  high  school  and 
public  housing  will  form  the  initial  phases  of  the  project. 
Permanent  low  rent  housing  accommodation  for  lower 
income  families  is  being  created  within  the  study  area 
in  the  form  of  a  federal-provincial  housing  project.  In  the 
meantime,  temporary  accommodation  for  tenant  fam¬ 
ilies  displaced  by  the  initial  phases  of  the  project  will 
be  available  in  dwellings  expropriated  from  owner  occu¬ 
pants  within  areas  not  required  for  immediate  redevelop¬ 
ment.  All  aspects  of  this  project,  including  the  relocation 
of  families  and  the  arrangement  for  housing  accommo¬ 
dation,  are  being  managed  by  the  Co-ordinator  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Redevelopment. 

Rehabilitation:  It  is  recommended  that,  as  first  priority 
for  any  future  renewal  activity  in  Ottawa,  the  City  begin 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  remainder  of  the  planning 
unit  within  which  the  Preston  Street  Study  Area  is  lo¬ 
cated.  A  general  guide  for  determining  the  feasibility  of 
urban  rehabilitation  and  the  steps  recommended  for 
conducting  this  type  of  study  are  included  in  Part  1 1  of 
this  report  under  the  section  dealing  with  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  Implementation. 


28.  Neighbourhood  General  Plan 
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31 .  Sketch  of  Possible  Commercial  Development,  Gladstone  and  Booth 


30.  Sketch  of  Possible  Commercial  and 
Residential  Development, 

Preston  and  Gladstone 


87  Model  of  an  Early  Redevelopment  Proposal 


88  Model  of  an  Early  Redevelopment  Proposal 


Mechanicsville 


32.  Study  Area  Location 


The  Site.  Mechanicsville,  a  ten  block,  twenty-seven 
acre  study  area,  is  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the 
City  centre.  The  north  end  of  the  study  area  almost 
touches  Lazy  Bay  on  the  Ottawa  River;  an  industrial 
concentration,  including  the  main  city  yard  and  work¬ 
shops,  is  located  to  the  east;  the  Hintonburgh  Study 
Area  is  to  the  south;  and  the  large  Tunney's  Pasture 
federal  government  building  complex  is  to  the  west.  The 
Ottawa  River  Parkway  will  separate  the  river  from  the 
study  area. 

Mechanicsville  was  developed  between  1 891  and 
1  925,  and  was  annexed  by  the  City  in  1 91 1 .  The  site  is 
generally  level,  although  the  land  drops  off  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  study  area  is  subdivided  in  a  grid  pattern 
with  lanes  at  the  rear  of  the  lots,  an  uncommon  feature 
in  Ottawa. 

Land  Use:  The  renewal  area  is  predominantly  resi¬ 
dential,  with  the  exception  of  some  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  uses  scattered  through  the  area.  Fifty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  site  is  devoted  to  residential  uses,  and  30% 
is  occupied  by  streets.  As  a  group,  the  non-residential 
activities  occupy  only  1 0%  of  the  study  area,  with  the 
greatest  concentration  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  study  area.  There  is  no  public  open  space  in  Me¬ 
chanicsville,  and  only  2%  of  the  area  is  vacant.  Although 
the  majority  of  the  houses  originally  were  constructed 
as  single  family  dwellings,  many  have  been  converted 
to  duplexes  and  multiple  family  dwellings. 

Residential  Development.  Mechanicsville  has  31 1 
dwelling  units  containing  1,259  people,  which  averages 
four  persons  per  dwelling.  Nearly  57%  of  the  dwellings 
are  tenant  occupied,  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
51  %  for  the  City.  With  a  residential  density  of  20  dwell¬ 
ing  units  or  80  persons  per  acre,  the  area  has  about  the 
average  density  of  all  the  areas  studied. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Mechanicsville,  with  44%  of  the 
dwellings  in  poor  or  very  poor  structural  condition,  is 
the  second  worst  residential  area  in  Ottawa,  following 


Mechanicsville  1962  Summary 

Location ;  2  miles  southwest  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

15.8 

58 

Institutional 

.5 

2 

Commercial 

1 .2 

4 

Industrial 

1  .1 

4 

Vacant  land 

.5 

2 

Streets  and  lanes 

8.0 

30 

Total  area 

27.1 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Good 

49  16 

27  20 

22 

12 

Fair 

123  40 

59  44 

64 

36 

Poor 

100  32 

39  29 

61 

35 

Very  poor 

39  12 

9  7 

30 

17 

Total 

311  100 

134  100 

177 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: . .  .  35%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition : 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

197 

15.8 

6-13 

219 

17.5 

14-19 

144 

11.6 

20-59 

609 

48.8 

60+ 

78 

6.3 

83 


Assessed  value  of  residential  property : 

Dwelling  condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

125,350 

22 

Fair 

226,175 

38 

Poor 

177,900 

30 

Very  poor 

61 ,225 

10 

Total  area 

590,650 

100 

Population  and  accommodation: 

Dwelling  condition 

Number  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

207 

17 

4.2 

Fair 

453 

37 

3.7 

Poor 

414 

32 

4.2 

Very  poor 

173 

14 

4.4 

Total  area 

1  ,247 

100 

4.0 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

46 

14.8 

Condition  deteriorated 

8 

2.6 

Dwelling  units  per  residential  acre 

20 

Persons  per  residential  acre 

80 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

57 

33.  Land  Use 

Residential 
|  Institutional 

■  Governmental 

■  Parks 

■  Commercial 

■  Industrial 
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34.  Structures  and  Utilities 


■  Buildings 
—  Sewer  line 
Water  line 


35.  Population  Distribution 


•  One  person 


36.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1959 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

|  Very  poor 


91 


85 
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37.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


38.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 


39.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 


Satisfactory 
B  Poor 
■  Bad 
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only  the  Deep  Cut  area  which  has  45%.  The  1 39  poor 
and  very  poor  dwellings  in  the  area  accommodate  591 
people  or  46%  of  the  area's  population.  In  contrast  with 
all  the  other  study  areas,  within  the  four  structural  con¬ 
dition  groupings,  there  is  relatively  little  variation  in  the 
average  number  of  persons  accommodated  per  unit: 

4.2  persons  per  unit  in  the  good  units,  4.2  persons  in 
the  poor  units,  and  4.4  persons  in  the  very  poor  units. 
Considering  only  the  poor  and  very  poor  units,  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  35%  are  owner  occupied,  considerably 
higherthan  all  other  areas  except  two;  Hurdman's 
Bridge  and  Preston  Street,  where  percentages  of  44 
and  38,  respectively,  prevail. 

While  the  very  worst  dwellings  are  located  primarily 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  study  area, 
all  the  seriously  substandard  dwellings  are  fairly  evenly 
dispersed  throughout  Mechanicsville.  Notwithstanding 
this  situation,  using  such  criteria  as  unsatisfactory  build¬ 
ing  condition,  inadequate  household  facilities,  lack  of 
sanitation  facilities,  and  low  assessed  value,  the  whole 
study  area  is  judged  to  be  substandard. 

Structural  Change:  In  spite  of  the  area's  considerable 
deficiencies,  it  exhibited  a  very  significant  improvement 
during  the  1  959-62  period.  Almost  1  5%  of  the  dwelling 
units  were  improved,  compared  with  less  than  3%  which 
had  deteriorated.  The  eastern  half  of  the  study  area  still 
contains  the  main  concentration  of  extreme  blight,  and 
the  western  portion  still  contains  the  greatest  mixture 
of  uses.  Additionally,  the  seriously  substandard  struc¬ 
tures  still  are  dispersed  evenly  over  the  complete  area. 

Population:  Similar  to  most  of  the  study  areas,  the 
population  is  relatively  young  in  composition.  About 
45%  are  under  twenty  compared  to  37%  in  Ottawa,  and 
only  6%  are  sixty  and  over,  compared  to  twice  that  rate 
in  the  City. 

Public  Utilities:  Water  services  are  adequate  to  supply 
a  much  larger  population  and  additional  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  If  the  need  should  arise,  the  water 
supply  could  be  increased  through  direct  connection 
to  nearby  feeder  mains. 


40.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 


41 .  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 
$9,000  -  11,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 
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Sewer  services  are  adequate  to  serve  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  some  instances,  severe  flooding  occurs  after 
a  heavy  rainfall,  and  additional  development  is  not  fea¬ 
sible  without  a  storm  sewer  relief  programme.  Any  in¬ 
crease  in  population  density  without  a  simultaneous 
decrease  in  impervious  land  area  likely  could  create 
serious  flooding  problems.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
develop  this  area  for  a  higher  population  density  if  suf¬ 
ficient  grassed  or  open  areas  are  provided  to  keep  the 
run-off  coefficient  between  0.25  and  0.35. 

Schools.  The  Notre  Dame  des  Anges  Separate  School 
is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  study  area.  Although  its 
present  9  rooms  are  used  to  capacity,  the  school  was 
designed  for  1 4  rooms,  and  additional  classrooms  could 
be  added. 

The  nearest  public  school  is  Devonshire,  located  about 
a  half-mile  south  of  the  study  area  on  Somerset  Street. 

In  order  to  reach  this  public  school,  children  must  cross 
two  major  traffic  arteries,  Scott  and  Wellington  Streets. 
Since  Devonshire's  facilities  presently  are  adequate, 
and  the  public  school  population  of  its  service  area  is 
decreasing,  it  could  accommodate  some  additional 
pupils. 

Parks:  Mechanicsville  is  fairly  well  provided  with 
public  open  space  and  recreation  facilities.  Laroche 
Park,  with  a  great  range  of  facilities,  is  located  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  east  of  the  area;  the  Ottawa  River  Parkway 
skirts  the  northern  edge  of  the  area;  and  the  Ottawa 
River  provides  additional  recreation  facilities  for  the 
area's  population. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  the 
entire  Mechanicsville  area  as  residential.  In  addition, 
the  Plan  designates  the  land  to  the  east  as  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  the  area  to  the  north  as  public  open  space, 
and  the  land  to  the  west  as  a  government  functional 
area.  As  industrial  and  commercial  uses  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  from  the  study  area  under  the  terms  of 
the  Official  Plan,  it  is  suggested  that  some  local  service 
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42.  Neighbourhood  General  Plan 
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commercial  facilities  might  be  provided  within  the  study 
area  to  serve  the  local  inhabitants. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designates  Scott  Street,  which  is 
the  southern  edge  of  the  study  area,  as  a  primary  arterial 
road.  It  is  proposed  to  be  connected  to  Richmond  Road 
to  the  west  and  Somerset  Street  to  the  east,  creating  an 
east-west  cross-town  arterial;  and  to  the  Albert-Slater 
one-way  street  connections  to  the  downtown  area.  The 
proposed  Richmond-Scott  primary  arterial  could  be 
located  on  the  railway  right-of-way,  thus  relegating  the 
existing  Scott  Street  to  a  service  road  function  for  the 
residential  area  to  the  south.  This  artery  is  expected  to 
carry  a  heavy  traffic  load,  since  the  limited-access 
Queensway  is  considerably  south  of  the  study  area. 

The  existing  and  proposed  government  development  in 
Tunney's  Pasture  is  a  majortraffic  generator,  and  will 
contribute  substantially  to  the  anticipated  traffic.  A 
proposed  limited-access  north-south  freeway  is  to  be 
located  to  the  east  of  the  study  area,  and  when  the 
Richmond-Scott  artery  is  developed,  increased  traffic 
volumes  can  be  expected. 

Although  the  Ottawa  River  Parkway  likely  will  be 
used  intensively  by  passenger  vehicles,  its  landscaped 
park-like  character  will  be  an  asset  to  Mechanicsville. 

The  study  area  forms  the  extreme  northern  end  of  a 
residential  neighbourhood  described  by  the  Official 
Plan  as  part  of  the  planning  unit  organization,  although 
the  study  area  is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
unit  by  a  railway  and  a  majortraffic  artery.  This  neigh¬ 
bourhood  will  be  a  useful  basis  for  any  detailed  park 
and  school  studies,  as  well  as  rehabilitation  and  con¬ 
servation  programmes. 

Urban  Renewal.  Plans forthe  Mechanicsville  Urban 
Renewal  Study  Area  must  consider  its  attractive  physical 
location  nearthe  Ottawa  River  and  the  Parkway,  its 
strategic  location  with  respect  to  major  government  and 
industrial  employment  centres,  and  its  convenient  situa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  proposed  east-west  and  north- 
south  thoroughfares.  Accordingly,  while  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  Mechanicsville  remain  a  residential  area, 
the  residential  densities  should  be  increased,  particularly 
along  its  northern  and  eastern  fringes.  The  housing 
development  should  be  related  to  the  residential  require¬ 
ments  of  employees  in  the  nearby  industrial  area  to  the 
east  and  government  complex  to  the  west. 

Northern  Redevelopment  Project:  Although  housing 
conditions  throughout  the  area  are  rather  poor,  it  is 
recommended  that  only  the  blocks  to  the  northeast  be 
considered  for  redevelopment. 

This  poorer  development  has  several  site  advantages. 

It  has  an  attractive  view  overlooking  Lazy  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa  River  Parkway;  the  site  is  adjacent  to  recreation 
facilities  of  an  existing  park-playground  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  parkway;  it  has  excellent  accessibility  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  parkway  and  freeway  routes;  two  large  and  ex¬ 
panding  centres  of  employment  are  located  immediately 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  project:  and  it  contains  some 
of  the  poorest  housing  in  the  study  area. 


The  subject  seven-and-one-half  acre  site  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  first  public  redevelopment  scheme  in 
Mechanicsville,  possibly  as  an  integrated  public  and 
private  renewal  operation. 

Although  several  design  solutions  are  possible  for  the 
area,  the  accompanying  site  plan  and  sketch  illustrate 
the  type  of  project  recommended.  Seven  large  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  twelve  storeys  high,  are  proposed  to 
accommodate  about  800  dwelling  units.  These  high  rise 
buildings  would  have  a  panoramic  view  overlooking 
picturesque  Lazy  Bay  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  land¬ 
scaped  public  open  space  immediately  north  and  east 
of  the  project. 

The  right-angle  arrangement  of  these  buildings  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ensure  the  maximum  use  of  the  site,  permit¬ 
ting  a  density  of  over  1 00  dwelling  units  per  acre. 

The  landscaped  open  space  between  the  buildings  is 
connected  to  the  nearby  parks,  thereby  providing  abun¬ 
dant  passive  and  active  recreation  facilities  for  the  res¬ 
idents,  with  a  minimum  of  vehicular  interference. 

Southern  Renewal  Proposals:  In  view  of  private  re¬ 
development  and  rehabilitation  occurring  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  study  area,  the  proposed  public  rede¬ 
velopment  in  the  northern-eastern  portion,  the  accessi¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  site,  and  the  proposal  to  make  Scott 
Street  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  site  a  major  cross¬ 
town  arterial,  it  is  likely  that  private  development  will  be 
attracted  to  the  strategic  southern  portion  of  the  study 
area.  This  private  development  along  Scott  Street,  ob¬ 
viously,  would  eliminate  costly  and  complex  public 
redevelopment  in  this  substandard  southern  area. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  no  extensive 
public  renewal  action  be  undertaken  by  the  City  in  the 
remainder  of  the  study  area,  except  that  the  City  should 
enforce  stringently  its  development  and  Housing  Stand¬ 
ards  Board  regulations,  and  attempt  to  co-ordinate  and 
unify  private  development. 

In  general,  the  complete  area  should  be  kept  under 
observation.  If  the  area  continues  to  improve,  no  further 
public  action  will  be  necessary.  If  the  trend  changes  or 
commercial  development  does  not  materialize  in  the 
southern  portion,  the  City  may  be  required  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  action. 


44.  Sketch  of  Possible  Apartment  Development 


Nanny  Goat  Hill 


45.  Study  Area  Location 


Nanny  Goat  Hill  1962  Summary 


Location:  1  mile  southwest  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

10.9 

34 

Institutional 

1  .3 

4 

Commercial 

2.4 

8 

Industrial 

2.6 

8 

Vacant  land 

1  .7 

5 

Streets  and  lanes 

13.3 

41 

Total  area 

32.2 

100 

Residential  accommodation: 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Good 

19  12 

9 

22 

10 

8 

Fair 

99  62 

25 

62 

74 

62 

Poor 

27  17 

5 

13 

22 

19 

Very  poor 

14  9 

1 

3 

13 

11 

Total 

159  100 

40 

100 

119 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: ...  1  5%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  and  accommodation: 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

69 

11 

3.6 

Fair 

365 

57 

3.7 

Poor 

123 

19 

4.6 

Very  poor 

81 

13 

5.8 

Total 

638 

100 

4.0 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No.  % 

Condition  improved 

0 

0.0 

Condition  deteriorated 

1 

0.6 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

15 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

59 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

75 

The  Site.  The  Nanny  Goat  Hill  Study  Area  is  located 
south  of  the  Ottawa  River  and  about  one  mile  west  of 
Confederation  Square,  the  centre  of  Ottawa.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  it  is  situated  on  a  terrace  between  the  lower 
LeBreton  Flats  to  the  north  and  a  bluff  rising  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  terrace  to  the  south. 

At  the  time  of  the  1 959  survey,  Nanny  Goat  Hill  was 
a  thirteen  block,  thirty-two  acre,  irregularly  shaped  site. 
The  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  formed  by  a 
steep  bluff,  and  the  northern  boundary  is  primarily  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  tracks.  A  recent  expropria¬ 
tion  in  the  LeBreton  Flats  to  create  a  federal  government 
office  complex  has  effectively  reduced  the  study  area 
to  an  eleven  acre  isolated  pocket  between  this  proposed 
government  complex  and  the  steep  southern  bluff. 

This  reduced  study  area  is  bypassed  to  the  north  by 
Albert  Street,  which  provides  direct  access  to  the  Ottawa 
Central  Business  District.  Although  the  renewal  pro¬ 
posals  are  limited  to  this  eleven  acre  site,  the  following 
statistical  analysis  is  forthe  original  thirty-two  acre 
study  area. 

Land  Use:  Only  one-third  of  Nanny  Goat  Hill  is  de¬ 
veloped  for  residential  purposes,  the  smallest  proportion 
occurring  in  any  study  area,  while  streets  occupy  41  %, 
the  largest  proportion  in  any  study  area.  Industrial  and 
commercial  activities  are  both  prominent,  each  occupy¬ 
ing  about  8%  of  the  site;  institutions  occupy  4%;  and 
about  5%  or  almost  two  acres  is  vacant. 

Residential  Development.  Nanny  Goat  Hill  accom¬ 
modates  1  59  dwelling  units  and  638  people.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  units  are  tenant  occupied,  a  relatively 
high  proportion  in  Ottawa. 

At  1  5  dwelling  units  or  59  persons  per  net  acre  of 
residential  land,  the  study  area  contains  one  of  the  lowest 
residential  densities  in  any  study  area,  and  is  only  slightly 
above  the  City  average. 

Forty-one  dwellings  or  26%  of  the  area's  housing 
stock  are  seriously  substandard.  This  is  a  relatively  low 
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Population  composition: 


Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

81 

12.7 

6-13 

122 

19.1 

14-19 

55 

8.6 

20-59 

340 

53.3 

60+ 

40 

6.3 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

53,925 

14 

Fair 

229,900 

60 

Poor 

60,725 

16 

Very  poor 

37,650 

10 

Total 

382,200 

100 

proportion  of  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings  for  a  renewal 
area.  Eighty-five  percent  of  these  substandard  units  are 
tenant  occupied. 

Of  all  the  study  areas,  Nanny  Goat  Hill  contains  one 
of  the  lowest  intensities  of  very  bad  dwellings,  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  also  contains  nearly  the  smallest  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  residences,  only  1 2%  of  the  total.  As 
would  be  expected,  nearly  1 00  dwelling  units  or  62% 
of  the  dwellings  in  Nanny  Goat  Hill  are  in  fair  condition. 
These  dwellings  contain  some  deficiencies  which  are 
not  too  serious  at  present,  but  which  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  further  deterioration. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  seriously  substandard 
accommodation  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
study  area,  and  generally  in  the  reduced  eleven-acre 
site.  There  is  a  very  close  positive  correlation  between 
the  dwellings  which  are  poor  and  very  poor  structurally, 
and  the  dwellings  which  are  overcrowded  and  lack  ade¬ 
quate  sanitation  and  household  facilities. 

These  substandard  units  accommodate  26%  of  the 
area's  population,  but  contribute  merely  two-thirds 
that  percentage  in  residential  assessment.  Indicative  of 
the  overcrowding  prevalent  in  the  very  poor  residences 
is  the  fact  that  they  accommodate,  on  the  average,  5.8 
persons  per  dwelling  unit,  compared  with  4.6  persons 
in  the  poor  residences  and  only  3.6  in  the  good  resi¬ 
dences.  The  City  of  Ottawa  average  is  3.7  persons  per 
unit. 

Generally,  the  population  structure  in  the  Nanny  Goat 
Hill  area  indicates  a  somewhat  younger  population  than 
Ottawa's,  since  41  %  are  under  20  years  of  age,  com¬ 
pared  to  37%  in  the  City;  while  6%%  are  over  60,  com¬ 
pared  to  1 1  !4%  in  the  City. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1 959-62  period,  there 
was  a  negligible  change  in  the  condition  of  the  housing 
stock;  no  dwellings  were  improved  and  one  unit  de¬ 
teriorated. 

This  apparent  stagnation  in  renovation  activity  and 
lack  of  new  development  may  be  attributed  to  expro¬ 
priations  in  the  adjacent  LeBreton  Flats  area.  This  action, 
and  the  possibility  thatthis  may  become  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  area,  likely  deterred  home  owners  and  developers 
from  making  major  investments  in  the  Nanny  Goat  Hill 


area. 
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53.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 
|  Somewhat  overcrowded 
|  Badly  overcrowded 


54.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 
$9,000  -  1 1,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 
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55.  Development  Plan 
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Public  Utilities:  The  public  water  facilities  are  more 
than  adequate  for  the  present  use  made  of  the  area,  and 
could  accommodate  a  considerably  higher  density  of 
development.  The  sewer  services  are  part  of  the  com¬ 
bined  sewer  system  for  the  Central  Area,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  in  development  would  necessitate  either  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  impervious  land  cover  or  addi¬ 
tional  storm  sewer  facilities. 

Schools:  Nanny  Goat  Hill  is  served  by  the  Wellington 
Public  School,  located  between  Albert  and  Wellington 
Streets.  The  use  of  this  school  will  be  discontinued  in 
the  near  future,  since  the  property  has  been  expropriated 
along  with  the  rest  of  LeBreton  Flats.  The  isolation  of 
the  study  area,  due  to  the  steep  escarpment  to  the  south, 
will  make  the  provision  of  school  services  to  this  area 
difficult  in  the  future. 

The  nearest  alternative  public  school  facilities  include 
the  Percy  and  Cambridge  schools,  located  a  half-mile 
south  of  the  study  area.  An  increase  in  demand  for  public 
school  facilities  would  necessitate  the  enlargement  of 
these  schools. 

Any  increase  in  separate  school  pupils  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  three  existing  separate  schools  located 
immediately  south  of  the  study  area. 

Parks:  The  study  area  is  in  a  neighbourhood  having  a 
severe  deficiency  in  park  and  recreation  facilities.  There 
are  two  public  recreation  sites  available  to  serve  the 
area:  Chaudiere  Park,  in  the  LeBreton  Flats,  is  about 
one-quarter  mile  north-west  of  the  study  area,  and  Bron¬ 
son  Park  is  located  immediately  northeast  of  the  area. 

The  land  of  both  of  these  parks,  which  are  rather  small 
with  limited  facilities,  likely  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
future  Government  complex  planned  tor  the  Flats. 

Official  Plan.  Because  of  the  study  area's  proximity  to 
the  Central  Business  District  and  to  the  proposed  Gov¬ 
ernment  redevelopment  project  in  the  LeBreton  Flats, 
the  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  Nanny  Goat  Hill  as  a 
mixed  office-residential  area. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designates  Albert  Street,  the  north¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  area,  as  a  major  collector,  providing  di¬ 
rect  connection  to  the  Central  Area.  In  addition.  Booth 
Street,  cutting  through  the  western  third  of  the  area,  has 
been  classified  as  an  important  north-south  secondary 
arterial,  uniting  the  Cities  of  Ottawa  and  Hull. 

The  Nanny  Goat  Hill  Study  Area,  due  to  its  isolated 
nature,  is  virtually  excluded  from  any  residential  neigh¬ 
bourhood  involved  in  the  planning  unit  organization  of 
the  Official  Plan. 

Urban  Renewal.  The  strategic  location  of  Nanny  Goat 
Hill  neartwo  centres  of  intense  activity  recommends 
the  site  for  high  density  residential  development.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  physical  barrier,  in  the  form  of  a 
steep  limestone  bluff,  which  separates  it  from  schools 
and  playgrounds  to  the  south,  the  area  is  not  well  suited 
for  the  accommodation  of  families  with  school  age 
children. 

Because  of  the  federal  government's  redevelopment 
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scheme  in  the  Flats,  the  proposed  widening  of  Booth 
Street  with  the  necessary  access  roads  occupying  a 
significant  amount  of  the  study  area,  and  the  possibility 
of  further  expropriation  for  these  schemes,  it  is  important 
that  any  redevelopment  action  by  the  City  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  with  the  National  Capital  Com¬ 
mission  and  integrated  with  its  plans  for  this  area. 

The  problem  of  re-housing  families  displaced  by  resi¬ 
dential  demolitions  does  not  appear  to  be  serious.  There 
are  relatively  few  properties  involved,  some  of  which  are 
vacant  already,  and  these  will  likely  be  demolished  by 
Housing  Standards  Board  orders. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  about  additional  federal 
government  expropriations,  it  is  recommended  that  only 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  study  area  be  considered  at 
this  time  for  urban  renewal  action  by  the  City.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  land  bounded  by  Lome  Avenue  on 
the  west,  Albert  Street  on  the  north,  and  the  steep  bluff 
on  the  south  and  east,  be  redeveloped  for  a  senior  citi¬ 
zens'  housing  project  and  a  high  rise  apartment  complex, 
with  Empress  Avenue  separating  the  two  projects. 

In  detail,  it  is  suggested  that  the  eastern  triangular 
portion,  already  containing  the  Good  Companion  Day 
Centre  for  senior  citizens'  recreation,  be  transformed  into 
a  senior  citizens'  complex.  Specifically,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  parcel,  excluding  the  Good  Companion 
Day  Centre,  be  designated  a  "redevelopment  area”  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Planning 
Act.  This  could  be  treated  as  the  first  stage  of  a  renewal 
project  for  the  Nanny  Goat  Hill  area.  Furthermore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  prospects  of  a  private  citizens' 
or  philanthropic  group  undertaking  such  a  project  in  the 
area  be  investigated.  If  such  a  project  is  feasible,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  City  provide  whatever  planning 
assistance  it  can  to  the  group  undertaking  the  project. 

The  site  contains  several  assets  for  such  a  project: 
bus  connections  are  available  to  the  Central  Business 
District;  the  Bronson  Home  and  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
are  within  walking  distance  of  the  site;  and  the  proposed 
government  office  complex,  north-east  of  the  study 
area,  will  provide  life  and  activity  to  the  general  area. 
These  should  ensure  that  the  occupants  of  the  home  will 
not  feel  isolated  from  the  community. 

As  an  alternative  suggestion,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  have  the  federal  government  extend  its  expropriation 
to  include  these  lands,  since  the  escarpment  does  sep¬ 
arate  the  area  from  community  facilities  to  the  south, 
whereas,  the  study  area  could  reasonably  be  related  to 
the  government  complex  to  the  north. 

The  accompanying  sketch  and  site  plan  illustrate  the 
type  of  project  envisaged  as  the  first  alternative  for  this 
site.  Three  three-storey  buildings  could  be  combined 
with  the  existing  Day  Centre  and  the  area's  natural  topo¬ 
graphy  to  create  an  insulated  internal  pedestrian  core, 
located  between  the  limestone  bluff  and  the  four  struc¬ 
tures,  thereby  isolating  the  secluded  interior  of  the  site 
from  undesirable  sights  and  sounds.  The  main  access 
to  this  complex  is  from  Empress  Avenue,  a  quiet  dead¬ 
end  street.  There  is  adequate  space  west  of  the  Day 


Centre  to  allow  for  its  expansion  in  the  future  without 
detrimentally  affecting  the  building  arrangement  or  land¬ 
scaped  core. 

The  steep  slopes  of  the  bluff  to  the  southeast  should 
be  fully  used  to  create  an  attractive  background  for  the 
project,  and  accordingly,  should  be  fully  incorporated 
into  an  overall  landscaping  scheme. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  as  the  second  stage, 
the  remainder  of  the  study  area  west  of  Empress  Avenue 
be  redeveloped  with  high  rise  apartment  buildings,  per¬ 
haps  having  some  commercial  facilities  at  ground  level. 
This  project  could  be  either  a  "limited  dividend"  scheme 
or  privately  developed  buildings.  Perkins  Street  could  be 
closed  and  added  to  this  parcel,  thereby  creating  a  site 
of  about  2.6  acres  in  size.  The  dwelling  units  should  be 
small,  preferably  bachelor  suites  or  suites  for  young 
couples  with  no  children  or  only  pre-school  age  chil¬ 
dren.  The  design  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  proposed 
senior  citizens'  project  to  the  east,  the  bluff  to  the  south, 


and  the  proposed  federal  government  complex  to  the 
north. 

While  numerous  designs  are  possible,  a  general  sketch 
and  site  plan  for  a  typical  high  rise  apartment  project  on 
this  site  is  included  in  the  illustrative  material. 

The  four  ten-storey  apartment  buildings  could  ac¬ 
commodate  about  300  small  families  at  a  density  of  1 1  5 
dwelling  units  per  acre.  The  abundant  open  space  and 
landscaped  bluff  would  provide  an  attractive  and  usable 
environment  for  the  tenants. 


Hurdman's  Bridge 


58.  Study  Area  Location 


Hurdman's  Bridge  1962  Summary 

Location :  1  'A  miles  east  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

3.4 

38 

Industrial 

1 .6 

18 

Vacant  land 

1  .0 

11 

Streets  and  lanes 

2.9 

33 

Total  area 

8  9 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Good 

8  14 

6  26 

2 

6 

Fair 

30  54 

9  39 

21 

64 

Poor 

8  14 

3  13 

5 

15 

Very  poor 

10  18 

5  22 

5 

15 

Total 

56  100 

23  100 

33 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: . . .  44%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition: 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

47 

18.4 

6-13 

46 

18.0 

14-19 

29 

11.3 

20-59 

125 

48.8 

60+ 

9 

3.5 

59.  Land  Use 


Residential 
|  Commercial 
|  Industrial 


60.  Structures  and  Utilities 


|  Buildings 

—  Sewer  line 

—  Water  line 


97 


61.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1959 


Good 

■  Fair 
|  Poor 

■  Very  poor 


* 

/L 

% 


63.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


The  Site.  The  Hurdman's  Bridge  study  area,  almost 
nine  acres  in  size,  is  situated  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  the  City  centre.  It  is  strategically  located 
adjacent  to  and  northeast  of  the  Queensway,  a  limited 
access  freeway,  which  is  the  main  route  funnelling  traffic 
to  the  central  part  of  Ottawa.  Apart  from  the  eastern 
boundary  formed  by  the  Rideau  River,  the  area  is  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  rail  yards,  warehousing,  and  coal 
yards. 

The  entire  site  and  its  two  streets,  which  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  area,  slope  gently  towards  the 
river  bank. 

Land  Use:  As  an  isolated  residential  pocket,  having 
some  fairly  extensive  but  scattered  industrial  activity, 
nearly  38%  of  the  area  is  devoted  to  residential  uses, 

1 8%  to  industrial,  and  1 1  %  is  vacant.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  sites  near  the  Rideau  River  are  devoted  to  industry. 

In  addition,  the  presence  of  an  abattoir  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  study  area  has  contributed  to  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  area. 


Residential  Development.  There  are  56  dwellings, 
which  accommodate  256  people.  The  residential  land 
contains  an  average  of  1 6  dwelling  units  and  75  persons 
per  acre,  reflecting  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  land. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are  tenant  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Almost  one-third  or  1  8  dwellings 
are  seriously  substandard.  Of  these,  44%  are  owner 
occupied.  These  residences,  which  amount  to  only  24% 
of  the  residential  assessment,  accommodate  44%  of  the 
area's  population.  The  very  poor  residences  contain  an 
average  of  7.4  persons  per  dwelling,  which  is  exactly 
double  the  average  for  the  City  as  a  whole.  Only  eight 
residences  are  in  good  condition,  and  these  accommo¬ 
date  an  average  of  3.9  persons  per  unit. 

While  only  20%  of  the  dwellings  are  overcrowded, 
and  25%  have  inadequate  sanitation  facilities,  about 
half  of  the  dwellings  do  not  have  adequate  household 
facilities.  Basically,  the  substandard  dwellings  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  most  criteria,  rather  than  in  a  few. 


Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

21 ,325 

19 

Fair 

64,025 

57 

Poor 

12,825 

11 

Very  poor 

15,250 

13 

Total 

113,425 

100 

Population  and  accommodation : 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

31 

12 

3.9 

Fair 

112 

44 

3.7 

Poor 

39 

15 

4.9 

Very  poor 

74 

29 

7.4 

Total 

256 

100 

4.6 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

2 

3.6 

Condition  deteriorated 

3 

5.4 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

16 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

75 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

59 

98 


64.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 


66.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 


65.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 


67.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 

■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000-  11,999 


Structural  Change:  During  the  1 959-62  period,  two 
units  or  4%  of  the  total,  were  improved  in  quality,  but 
three  units  or  over  5%  of  the  housing  stock  deteriorated. 
While  no  new  dwellings  were  constructed  during  this 
period,  two  lots  changed  from  residential  to  non- 
residential  usage. 

Population.  Jhe  population  in  the  Hurdman's  Bridge 
area  is  considerably  younger  than  in  the  other  study 
areas  or  in  Ottawa  as  a  whole.  Forty-eight  percent  of 
the  population  is  below  20  years  of  age,  compared  to 
37%  in  the  City;  and  only  3%  of  the  population  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older,  compared  to  nearly  1 2%  in  the 
City.  In  fact,  over  1 8%  of  the  population  is  under  six, 
about  6%  higher  than  the  City  average. 

Public  Utilities:  The  area  is  adequately  serviced  with 
water,  but  additional  connections  to  nearby  feeder  mains 
would  be  necessary  if  the  population  density  were  signif¬ 
icantly  increased.  Sewer  services  also  are  adequate, 
although  an  increase  in  population  density  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  more  detailed  study  of  these  facilities,  since  the 
area  is  serviced  by  a  combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewer 
system. 

Schools:  The  Hurdman's  Bridge  Study  Area  is  serv¬ 
iced  by  Viscount  Alexander  Public  School  on  Mann 
Avenue,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  area. 
Although  the  capacity  of  this  school  is  limited,  mainly 
due  to  the  great  number  of  public  school  children  re¬ 
siding  in  the  Mann  Avenue  public  housing  develop¬ 
ment,  no  major  difficulties  are  anticipated  if  the  total 
population  of  the  school  district  were  increased  slightly. 

St.  Pius  X  Separate  School,  about  one-quarter  mile 
north  of  the  area,  also  is  located  on  Mann  Avenue  near 
the  Rideau  River.  Although  its  nine  rooms  presently  are 
used  at  capacity,  the  school  was  designed  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  five  more  rooms. 

Parks  .The  nearest  park  and  playground  facilities  are 
in  Strathcona  Heights  Park,  located  immediately  north 
of  the  study  area  and  adjacent  to  the  Rideau  River.  This 
park,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Mann  Avenue  public 
housing  project,  already  is  used  to  capacity.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  more  recreation  facilities  in  this  part  of 
Ottawa.  Should  the  area  be  redeveloped,  this  deficiency 
could  be  alleviated  in  the  redesign  of  the  area. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  Hurd¬ 
man's  Bridge  as  a  residential  area.  The  Plan  also  desig¬ 
nates  the  land  to  the  south  and  to  the  west  as  major 
institutional,  the  land  to  the  east  as  government  func¬ 
tional,  and  the  land  to  the  north  as  residential. 

While  the  Plan  of  Roads  does  not  affect  the  area  di¬ 
rectly,  the  proposed  limited-access  Queensway,  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  the  study  area,  makes  the  Hurdman's 
Bridge  area  a  very  strategic  site.  The  planning  unit  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Official  Plan  includes  the  Hurdman's 
Bridge  area  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  its 
residential  neighbourhood. 


Urban  Renewal.  Renewal  proposals  for  the  Hurd- 
man's  Bridge  area  must  take  into  consideration  its  stra¬ 
tegic  site  and  attractive  physical  location  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rideau  River,  at  the  eastern  gateway  to  Ottawa, 
and  adjacent  to  several  proposed  large  employment 
centres.  In  detail,  renewal  proposals  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  river  frontage,  which  facilitates  the  creation 
of  attractive  public  open  space. 

The  proposed  Rideau  River  Trail,  included  in  the  Plan 
of  Roads,  is  to  be  developed  within  the  study  area  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rideau  River.  This  Trail  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  renewal  plans  for  the  area. 

Because  of  the  residential  nature  of  development 
proposed  for  the  area,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
discourage  and  discontinue  industrial  use  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  entire  Hurd- 
man's  Bridge  Study  Area  be  cleared  and  redeveloped 
in  multiple-family  high-rise  apartment  buildings.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  recommended  that  the  project  include  the  land 
now  used  by  industry  between  the  study  area  and  the 
Queensway,  thereby  creating  a  site  large  enough  to 
permit  good  design,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminating 
incompatible  and  undesirable  uses  from  the  area.  The 
combined  area  recommended  for  renewal  amounts  to 
approximately  1  2.4  acres,  consisting  of  8.9  acres  in  the 
original  study  area  and  3.5  acres  in  the  suggested  ex¬ 
tension. 

Action  could  be  taken  immediately  to  assemble  the 
land  for  this  proposed  redevelopment  project,  since  its 
completion  by  1 967  could  make  this  a  valuable,  useful, 
and  practical  contribution  to  Canada's  centennial  cele¬ 
bration. 

Twenty-three  of  the  fifty-six  dwelling  units  in  this 
area  are  owner  occupied.  Past  experience  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  urban  redevelopment  were  undertaken,  the 
families  in  owner  occupied  dwellings  would  find  alter¬ 
native  accommodation  on  their  own,  and  only  a  portion 
of  the  remaining  thirty-three  families  might  require  re¬ 
housing  assistance.  The  present  situation  of  the  rental 
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68.  Neighbourhood  Plan 


69.  Development  Plan 


~Y 

70.  Sketch  of  Possible  Apartment  Development 


market  in  Ottawa  also  would  favour  the  provision  of 
satisfactory  alternative  accommodation,  and  probably 
only  a  small  portion  would  require  public  housing  ac¬ 
commodation  on  other  than  a  temporary  basis.  It  would 
appear  that  relocation  of  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  would  present  no  physical  difficulties 
to  the  renewal  of  the  area,  although  the  cost  may  be 
quite  significant,  and  from  a  planning  point  of  view,  the 
advantages  derived  would  outweigh  any  difficulties  or 
cost  involved. 

Tentative  Proposals:  It  is  recommended  that  the  com¬ 
plete  area  be  redeveloped  for  residential  purposes.  Al¬ 
though  additional  studies  will  be  necessary  before  de¬ 
tailed  design  and  lay-out  proposals  can  be  completed 
for  the  entire  area,  and  while  numerous  designs  are  pos¬ 
sible,  the  proposals  could  follow  the  general  plans  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  section.  On  the  basis  of  the  location  of  the 
area,  and  the  anticipated  lack  of  public  housing  need 
generated  from  the  existing  development,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  land  to  be  developed  residentially  after  clear¬ 
ance  be  on  a  private  enterprise  basis. 

Three  sixteen-storey  apartment  buildings  are  proposed 
forthe  Hurdman's  area.  As  designed,  these  buildings 
could  accommodate  approximately  600  dwelling  units, 
each  having  an  unobstructed  panoramic  view  over  the 
Rideau  River,  the  surrounding  park  land,  and  the  im¬ 
pressive  development  of  downtown  Ottawa.  These 
proposed  high  rise  structures  would  form  an  attractive 
and  locally  dominant  focal  point  along  the  easterly  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  City  centre. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  project  is  the  provision  of 
ample  open  space  around  the  buildings,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  proposed  park  and  beach  area  along  the 
Rideau  River. 

The  Rideau  River  Trail  also  is  incorporated  into  the 
site  plan,  forming  an  important  link  in  the  City's  pedes¬ 
trian  system.  The  two  existing  bridges  across  the  Rideau 
River,  the  old  Hurdman's  Bridge,  no  longer  in  use,  and 
the  railroad  bridge,  which  will  become  obsolete  as  soon 
as  the  tracks  are  removed,  should  be  retained  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  this  pedestrian  system.  Thus,  the  Hurd¬ 
man's  Bridge  renewal  area  would  be  connected  to  the 
proposed  National  Capital  Commission  park  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rideau  River.  This  would  provide  direct  and 
convenient  access  to  a  complex  of  schools  and  churches 
across  the  river,  which  would  help  to  satisfy  the  current 
deficiencies  in  community  facilities. 


Lower  Town  East 


71 .  Study  Area  Location 


Lower  Town  East  1 962  Summary 


Location :  %  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  city  centre 


Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

20.2 

53 

Commercial 

1  .5 

4 

Industrial 

2.1 

5 

Vacant  land 

.9 

2 

Streets  and  lanes 

13.7 

36 

Total  area 

38.4 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Good 

130  18 

30  21 

100 

17 

Fair 

308  42 

77  52 

231 

40 

Poor 

195  27 

34  23 

161 

28 

Very  poor 

96  13 

6  4 

90 

15 

Total 

729  100 

147  100 

582 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: ...  1 4%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  and  accommodation: 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

442 

16 

3.4 

Fair 

1  ,139 

40 

3.7 

Poor 

781 

28 

4.0 

Very  poor 

453 

16 

4.7 

Total 

2,815 

100 

3.9 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings. 

1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

40 

5.3 

Condition  deteriorated 

21 

2.9 

Changed  to  non-residential 

6 

0.8 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

36 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

139 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

70 

The  Site.  Lower  Town  East,  a  thirteen  block,  thirty- 
eight  acre  study  area,  is  situated  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  City  centre  between  the 
Ottawa  Central  Business  District  and  the  Rideau  River. 
Basically  a  residential  community,  it  is  located  east  of 
King  Edward  Avenue,  a  major  north-south  artery,  and 
south  and  west  of  the  Rideau  River.  The  entire  site  is 
generally  level.  Most  of  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  a  grid 
pattern,  but  those  in  the  north  half  of  the  area  are  narrow 
and  seldom  aligned  with  streets  outside  the  area.  The 
area  is  traversed  by  St.  Patrick  Street,  which  provides 
direct  access  to  the  Ottawa  Central  Business  District. 

Lower  Town  East  is  one  of  the  earliest  urban  areas  in 
the  city.  Originally  occupied  by  Irish  immigrants  working 
for  Colonel  By  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  this  area  was  later 
settled  by  people  of  French  extraction.  This  community 
is  still  largely  French  speaking  and  has  developed  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  with  its  own  schools,  churches,  and 
recreational  centres.  The  tradition  and  environment  of 
this  part  of  Lower  Town,  with  its  established  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  presents  a  unique  example  of  an  urban  area 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  maintained  its  originality 
and  vitality.  Although  the  community's  social  coherence 
continues,  the  fabric  of  its  physical  accommodation  is 
in  progressive  decay. 

Land  Use:  The  area  is  predominantly  residential,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  number  of  commercial  activities  along  St. 
Patrick  Street  and  a  scattering  of  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  throughout  the  area.  While  only  1 0%  of 
the  area  is  commercial  and  industrial,  most  of  this  non- 
residential  development  is  located  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  study  area.  A  group  of  institutions,  located  south¬ 
east  of  the  study  area  around  Anglesea  Square,  have 
become  the  focal  point  of  community  life  for  Lower 
Town  East. 

Residential  Development.  The  study  area  contains 
729  dwelling  units  and  2,81  5  people.  With  1  39  persons 
or  36  dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre,  the  density 
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73.  Structures  and  Utilities 


■  Buildings 
—  Sewer  line 
Water  line 


is  the  highest  in  any  study  area  and  triple  that  of  the  City. 
About  70%  of  the  dwelling  units  are  tenant  occupied, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  51  %  average  for  Ottawa. 

Housing  Condition:  About  291  dwelling  units,  or  40% 
of  the  units  in  the  study  area,  are  in  poor  or  very  poor 
structural  condition,  compared  to  only  1  30  or  1 8%  in 
good  condition.  Accordingly,  Lower  Town  East  has  the 
second  largest  concentration  of  substandard  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  City,  following  only  Lower  Town  West, 
which  has  690  substandard  dwellings.  These  substand¬ 
ard  dwellings  in  Lower  Town  East  accommodate  1 ,234 
people  or  44%  of  the  area's  population,  but  provide  only 
32%  of  the  residential  assessment. 

On  the  average,  the  dwelling  units  accommodate 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  per  unit  as  Metro¬ 
politan  Ottawa,  3.9  persons.  This  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  3.7  average  in  the  City.  Consistent  with  the  pattern 
found  in  other  study  areas,  the  good  residences  contain 
an  average  of  only  3.4  persons  per  dwelling  unit  in  con¬ 
trast  with  4.7  persons  in  the  very  poor  dwellings.  Only 
40  dwelling  units,  or  1 4%  of  the  poor  and  very  poor 
dwellings,  are  owner  occupied. 

Generally,  the  worst  concentration  of  poor  accommo¬ 
dation  is  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  area.  While  the  most 
severe  overcrowding  and  the  worst  sanitation  facilities 
are  in  the  northeast  quarter,  and  while  most  units  with 
inadequate  household  facilities  are  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  area,  the  structurally  substandard,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  most  difficult  units  to  improve,  are  located  mainly 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  study  area,  with  the  most  severe 
concentration  in  the  southeast  quarter. 

Structural  Change:  There  appears  to  be  a  general  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  quality  of  the  area.  Slightly  over  5% 
of  the  dwellings  improved  in  quality  during  the  1959-62 
period,  compared  to  a  deterioration  in  less  than  3%.  In 
addition,  four  new  dwelling  units  were  added  to  the 
housing  stock,  although  five  units  were  demolished. 
Recently,  a  fairly  large  apartment  building  has  been 
constructed  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  study  area. 

Population.  The  general  population  characteristics  in 
the  area  coincide  closely  with  those  of  the  City,  except 
that  only  1 0%  of  the  study  area's  population  is  60  years  of 
age  or  older.  This  compares  with  almost  1  2%  in  the  City. 


Population  composition : 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

329 

11  .7 

6-13 

450 

16.0 

14-19 

309 

11.0 

20-59 

1  ,451 

51  .5 

60  + 

276 

9.8 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

427,800 

25 

Fair 

746,925 

43 

Poor 

405,600 

23 

Very  poor 

158,075 

9 

Total 

1 ,738,400 

100 

103 
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76.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 


Good 


■  Fair 
|  Poor 
|  Very  poor 
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77.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 


■  -  L. 


78.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 
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79.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 
|  Somewhat  overcrowded 
■  Badly  overcrowded 


80.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 
$9,000  -  11,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 


Public  Utilities:  Water  services  in  this  area  are  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  and  could  supply  a  larger  population. 
The  sewer  system,  although  its  capacity  is  limited  during 
heavy  rainfalls,  could  carry  an  increased  sanitary  sewage 
flow  provided  more  open  and  pervious  ground  cover 
were  created. 

Schools:  The  two  separate  schools  serving  Lower 
Town  East  are  located  on  Anglesea  Square,  immediately 
to  the  southeast  of  the  study  area.  Ste.  Anne's,  a  nine- 
room  school,  was  designed  for  five  additional  rooms, 
and  accordingly  could  accommodate  a  greater  number 
of  children.  The  Separate  School  Board  is  considering 
remodelling  the  relatively  old  Brebeuf  School,  which 
would  enable  it  to  accommodate  a  limited  number  of 
additional  pupils. 

York  Street  Public  School,  serving  the  whole  of  Lower 
Town,  is  located  at  the  southern  fringe  of  the  study  area. 
It  also  could  accommodate  a  limited  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  pupils. 

Parks:  Lower  Town  East  is  well  provided  with  public 
open  space  and  recreation  facilities.  Anglesea  Square,  a 
supervised  and  fully  developed  playground,  is  located 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  study  area,  and  McDonald 
Park,  almost  one-half  mile  from  the  area,  is  well  devel¬ 
oped  for  passive  recreation,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  for 
active  play.  These  public  areas  are  supplemented  by  a 
local  community  centre  located  northeast  of  the  study 
area.  This  centre  has  ample  playfield  space.  In  addition, 
Bordeleau  Park,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rideau  River, 
is  an  attractive,  small  recreation  area,  serving  Lower 
Town  East. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  the 
whole  study  area,  as  well  as  the  land  all  around  it,  for 
residential  development.  The  Official  Plan  of  Roads  has 
classified  St.  Patrick  Street,  traversing  the  area  from  east 
to  west,  as  a  major  collector  street,  and  King  Edward 
Avenue,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  area,  as  a  primary 
arterial.  Lower  Town  East  makes  up  almost  the  north¬ 
western  third  of  a  residential  neighbourhood  delineated 
by  the  planning  unit  organization  of  the  Official  Plan. 

Urban  Renewal.  The  area's  proximity  to  the  City  centre 
and  major  employment  centres,  together  with  its  physical 
and  social  assets,  makes  Lower  Town  East  one  of  the 
more  viable  and  potentially  attractive  residential  com¬ 
munities  in  the  City. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  deterioration  of  the  housing 
stock  and  the  degree  of  over-crowding,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  of  Lower  Town  East  be  designated  a 
''redevelopment  area”,  in  accordance  with  The  Planning 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  comprehensive  redevel¬ 
opment,  rehabilitation,  and  conservation  programme. 

Generally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  entire  study 
area  remain  predominantly  residential,  but  local  com¬ 
mercial  facilities  could  be  located  along  St.  Patrick 
Street.  To  retain  the  existing  character  and  social  coher¬ 
ence  of  Lower  Town  East,  local  corner  shops  should  be 
permitted,  but  the  industrial  and  semi-industrial  activities 


81 .  Local  Shopping 


throughout  the  area  should  be  encouraged  to  relocate 
elsewhere. 

Rehousing  families  displaced  by  redevelopment  in 
this  area  would  appear  to  be  a  serious  problem,  since 
the  area  contains  a  high  population  density  and  a  high 
proportion  of  tenants.  Assuming  that  all  the  very  poor 
dwellings  must  be  demolished,  only  six  owner  occupants 
would  have  funds  to  find  alternative  accommodation 
after  the  financial  settlement  is  made  for  their  expro¬ 
priated  homes.  Provision  must  be  made,  therefore,  to 
accommodate  the  remaining  90  tenant  families.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  perhaps  only  one-third  would 
require  public  housing  accommodation.  It  would  appear 
that  a  number  of  relatively  small,  properly  arranged,  and 
well-timed  projects  could  provide  the  most  reasonable 
solution,  whereby  all  re-housing  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  study  area. 

Several  non-residential  buildings  could  provide  good 
sites  for  higher  density  public  housing  projects.  This 
could  have  the  added  advantage  of  removing  incom¬ 
patible  uses  from  this  residential  community.  A  new 
apartment  building  could  be  constructed  on  a  parcel  of 
land  presently  occupied  by  a  warehouse  and  a  few  single 
family  dwellings  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  study 
area.  Only  a  small  number  of  families  would  be  displaced, 
and  the  several  home  owners  affected  probably  could 
find  alternative  accommodation  after  receiving  financial 
compensation  for  their  dwellings.  The  new  structure, 
preferably  a  Federal-Provincial  project,  could  then  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  tenant  families  displaced  by 
other  and  subsequent  redevelopment  projects  in  the 
study  area.  Progressively,  and  with  increased  densities 
feasible  through  well-designed  multiple-family  struc¬ 
tures,  the  whole  area  could  be  rejuvenated  without 
transferring  families  out  of  the  area  and  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  social  coherence  of  the  area. 

In  conjunction  with  the  detailed  analysis  and  design 
of  the  entire  study  area,  and  the  preparation  of  an  overall 
renewal  scheme  for  the  neighbourhood,  a  number  of 
public  open  spaces,  public  focal  points,  and  concentra¬ 
tions  or  clusters  of  local  commercial  facilities  could  be 
created;  attractive  residential  areas  could  be  designed; 
and  the  presently  unsatisfactory  street  pcuern  could  be 
improved.  In  particular,  preliminary  studies  have  shown 
that  several  streets  could  be  closed  without  unduly  dis¬ 
turbing  local  circulation  movement,  thereby  providing 
additional  land  for  individual  renewal  schemes. 

Depending  on  City  policy  with  regard  to  the  extent 
and  degree  of  renewal  for  this  area,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  more  detailed  study,  based  upon  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  actual  needs  and 
potential  of  this  area.  Based  upon  such  a  study,  a  series 
of  renewal  projects  should  then  be  articulated  and  pro¬ 
perly  staged. 

More  specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  study  area  be  comprehensively  rehabili¬ 
tated,  that  a  two-block  southeastern  portion  of  the 
study  area  be  cleared  and  redeveloped,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  combine  conser- 
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vation,  rehabilitation,  and  redevelopment.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  recommendations  would  require 
some  additional  detailed  studies. 

Southeastern  Redevelopment  Project:  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  first  stage  of  the  Lower  Town  East 
renewal  scheme  should  include  a  two-block  redevelop¬ 
ment  project  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  study  area. 

Several  factors  recommend  this  site:  it  contains  the 
greatest  concentration  of  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings; 
there  are  very  few  fair  or  good  dwellings;  it  contains 
several  fairly  large  non-residential  activities;  Murray 
Street,  between  the  two  renewal  blocks,  could  be  closed 
and  incorporated  into  the  site  with  little  detrimental 
effect  on  traffic  circulation;  there  are  abundant  public 
open  spaces  and  educational  facilities  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  site;  the  size  of  the  site  lends  itself  to  the 
creation  of  a  properly  designed  building  complex;  and 
the  area's  proximity  and  accessibility  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  centre,  the  City  centre,  and  major  employment 
centres  in  Ottawa.  All  these  suggest  the  desirability  of 
publicly  redeveloping  this  site. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
two-block  area,  including  the  enclosed  street,  be  re¬ 
developed  as  a  unit.  While  there  are  many  possible 
designs,  the  proposed  design  illustrates  a  typical  plan  for 
the  area.  Although  the  street  frontage  along  St.  Patrick 
is  intended  for  commercial  facilities  at  ground  level,  the 
remainder  of  the  site  should  remain  residential.  All  the 
high  rise  apartment  buildings  on  the  site  are  arranged 
around  a  central  plaza  or  local  park  area.  A  number  of 
paths  and  arcades,  leading  to  this  central  area  from  the 
surrounding  streets,  should  make  this  a  real  community 
focal  point.  This  concept  includes  a  commercial  arcade 
entering  from  St.  Patrick  Street,  which  should  create  a 
unique  character  for  the  whole  complex. 

The  project  should  be  developed  in  four  steps;  re¬ 
develop  the  most  substandard  portion  in  the  southwest 
quarter  first,  and  then  move  clock-wise  through  the  area 
to  the  least  substandard  portion  in  the  southeast  quarter. 

Western  Rehabilitation  Project:  It  is  recommended 
that  the  second  stage  of  urban  renewal  action  in  Lower 
Town  East  should  be  the  rehabilitation  of  the  five  west¬ 
ern  blocks  in  the  study  area.  The  main  basis  for  this 
recommendation  is  the  present  condition  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings.  There  are  only  5  very  poor  dwellings  and  1  9  poor 
dwellings.  The  remainder  are  rather  equally  divided 
between  the  dwellings  in  fair  and  good  condition.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  already  a  slight  trend  towards  private 
renewal  in  these  blocks. 

Perhaps  the  guidance  and  assistance  that  could  be 
provided  in  a  comprehensive  public  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gramme  would  accelerate  and  improve  the  rehabilitation 
of  this  area.  Some  buildings  may  have  to  be  demolished. 
They  would  include  residences  too  decayed  to  rehabil¬ 
itate  and  buildings  containing  incompatible  non-res¬ 
idential  activities.  This  rehabilitation  programme  should 
give  consideration  to  the  provision  of  additional  public 
open  space  in  the  area. 
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Hintonburgh  1962  Summary 

Location:  2  miles  southwest  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

29.0 

52 

Institutional 

1 .6 

3 

Commercial 

3.7 

6 

Industrial 

1  .6 

3 

Vacant  land 

1  .1 

2 

Streets  and  lanes 

19.0 

34 

Total  area 

56.0 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Good 

115  16 

53  20 

62 

13 

Fair 

336  46 

129  49 

207 

44 

Poor 

194  26 

62  23 

132 

28 

Very  poor 

91  12 

22  8 

69 

15 

Total 

736  100 

266  100 

470 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: ...  1 9%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition : 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

412 

14.7 

6-13 

501 

17.8 

14-19 

299 

10.6 

20-59 

1  ,395 

49.6 

60+ 

206 

7.3 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

298,525 

20 

Fair 

717,100 

47 

Poor 

369,075 

24 

Very  poor 

134,950 

9 

Total 

1  ,519,650 

100 

The  Site.  Hintonburgh,  a  twenty-two  block,  fifty-six 
acre  study  area,  is  located  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  City  centre.  More  specifically,  the  area  is  situated 
west  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  round  house  and 
yards,  south  of  the  C.P.R.  tracks,  and  north  of  a  local 
strip  commercial  district  along  Wellington  Street.  The 
Hintonburgh  area  is  separated  from  Nepean  Bay  on  the 
Ottawa  River  by  a  strip  of  industrial  and  railway  land 
about  nine  hundred  feet  wide,  but  the  railway  yards  are 
expected  to  be  removed  in  the  near  future. 

Developed  between  1826  and  1890,  Hintonburgh  is 
one  of  the  older  residential  areas  in  Ottawa,  although  it 
was  not  annexed  by  the  City  until  1  907.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Convent  of  St.  Francois  d'Assise  on  Armstrong 
Street  is  one  of  the  older  buildings  in  the  area  and  is  of 
significant  historical  interest. 

The  site  is  quite  level,  sloping  gently  to  the  north.  Two 
independent  grid-patterned  subdivisions  meet  in  the 
study  area  at  an  angle  close  to  forty-five  degrees. 

Land  Use:  Hintonburgh  is  predominantly  residential, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commercial  strip  extending  along 
almost  the  full  length  of  its  southern  side.  While  most 
commercial  activities  front  on  Wellington  Street,  some 
commercial  and  industrial  uses  are  scattered  throughout 
the  area.  Commercial,  institutional,  and  vacant  land 
amount  to  1 4%  of  the  total  land  area. 

The  overall  density  of  development,  especially  of  non- 
residential  uses,  is  very  high,  and  development  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  narrow  parcels,  very  small  side  yards,  and 
virtually  no  set-backs.  A  multitude  of  substandard  res¬ 
idential  accessory  buildings  occupy  most  of  the  rear 
yards  of  the  individual  parcels. 

Residential  Development.  Hintonburgh,  with  736 
dwellings  and  2,81 3  people,  is  the  second  largest  res¬ 
idential,  urban  renewal  study  area  in  Ottawa.  With  a 
density  of  25  units  and  97  persons  per  net  residential 
acre,  it  has  been  developed  at  almost  double  the  average 
residential  density  in  Ottawa.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
dwellings  are  tenant  occupied. 
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Population  and  accommodation : 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

397 

14 

3.5 

Fair 

1  ,213 

43 

3.6 

Poor 

788 

28 

4.1 

Very  poor 

415 

15 

4.6 

Total 

2,813 

100 

3.8 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

35 

4.8 

Condition  deteriorated 

88 

12.0 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

25 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

97 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

64 

Residential 

Institutional 

■  Commercial 

■  Industrial 
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■  Buildings 
—  Sewer  line 
Water  line 


Dwelling  Condition:  This  area,  with  285  seriously 
substandard  dwellings,  is  the  third  largest  concentration 
of  poor  and  very  poor  residential  accommodation  in  the 
City.  Accounting  for  38%  of  the  area's  dwellings,  these 
substandard  units  accommodate  only  1 ,200  people  at 
an  average  of  4.1  persons  per  unit  in  the  poor  dwellings 
and  4.6  persons  per  unit  in  the  very  poor,  fortunately 
fewer  per  unit  than  in  several  other  renewal  areas. 

The  extremely  poor  structures  include  91  units  or  1 2% 
of  the  total,  contain  41  5  people  or  1  5%of  the  population, 
but  contribute  only  9%  of  the  residential  assessment. 

The  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings  are  rather  evenly 
dispersed  throughout  the  study  area.  While  there  is  a 
slightly  greater  concentration  of  over-crowded  dwellings 
and  dwellings  lacking  adequate  sanitation  facilities  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  study  area,  the  dwellings 
in  substandard  structural  condition  are  distributed 
throughout  the  area,  as  are  the  dwellings  lacking  ade¬ 
quate  household  facilities.  About  one-fifth  of  these  poor 
and  very  poor  dwellings  are  owner  occupied. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  very  poor  or  severely 
substandard  accommodation  occurs  in  a  swath  cutting 
across  the  renewal  area  in  a  north-south  direction,  but 
primarily  east  of  Merton  Street.  Generally,  most  of  these 
residences  will  require  demolition.  Twenty-two  units  or 
one-quarter  of  the  severely  substandard  dwellings  are 
owner  occupied. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1  959-62  period,  the 
housing  stock  deteriorated  quite  drastically.  While  less 
than  5%  of  the  units  were  improved  in  quality,  1 2% 
deteriorated.  The  greatest  deterioration  occurred  in  the 
central  area,  which,  by  1  962,  contained  the  greatest 
concentration  of  substandard  accommodation. 

Population:  Generally,  the  population  in  Hintonburgh 
is  slightly  younger  than  Ottawa's  population:  43%  of  the 
area's  population  is  under  20  compared  to  37%  in  the 
City,  and  only  7%  is  over  60  compared  to  1 2%  in  the  City. 

Public  Utilities:  Hintonburgh  contains  an  adequate 
public  water  system,  which  could  serve  a  considerably 
larger  population.  The  sewers  form  part  of  the  City's 
combined  system.  While  there  are  records  of  occasional 
flooding,  it  is  so  infrequent  and  minor  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  serious.  A  significant  increase  in  the  area's  pop¬ 
ulation  would  necessitate  either  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  impervious  ground  cover  or  enlargement  of  sewer 
capacity. 

Schools:  The  study  area  contains  two  separate  schools, 
St.  Francois  and  St.  Conrad,  each  of  which  could  ac¬ 
commodate  an  additional  number  of  pupils. 

Connaught  Public  School,  just  south  ofthe  study 
area,  has  recently  experienced  a  decrease  in  enrollment, 
and  accordingly,  could  accommodate  some  additional 
pupils  from  the  study  area. 

Parks:  There  is  no  public  open  space  in  the  area  stud¬ 
ied.  In  fact,  the  entire  neighbourhood  lacks  adequate 
park  and  recreation  facilities.  The  nearest  recreation  area 
is  Laroche  Park,  which  is  separated  from  the  study  area 
by  a  heavily  travelled  primary  arterial,  making  the  facil¬ 
ities  rather  inaccessible  to  children  in  the  Hintonburgh 
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area.  The  Plan  of  Parks  indicates  a  need  for  about  two 
additional  acres  of  public  open  space. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  H  inton  - 
burgh  as  a  residential  area.  Accordingly,  except  for  local 
commercial  uses  along  Wellington  Street  and  small 
corner  stores  within  the  area,  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  uses  should  be  discouraged.  The 
Plan  also  designates  the  land  to  the  east  as  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  which  probably  will  result  in  it  becoming 
more  important  industrially. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designates  Scott  Street  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  study  area  as  a  primary  east-west 
arterial  street;  and  Wellington  Street  at  the  southern 
limit  of  the  study  area  as  a  major  east-west  collector 
street.  The  Plan  also  suggests  the  creation  of  a  new 
secondary  arterial  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  study  area. 
These  transportation  facilities  likely  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  study  area.  The 
proposed  limited-access  north-south  freeway  nearthe 
eastern  end  of  the  site  also  may  require  additional  land 
from  the  renewal  area. 

Hintonburgh  occupies  about  one-quarter  of  the  res¬ 
idential  neighbourhood  according  to  the  planning  unit 
organization  of  the  Official  Plan,  although  Wellington 
and  Scott  Streets  separate  the  study  area  from  many 
neighbourhood  facilities. 

Urban  Renewal.  The  Hintonburgh  study  area  has 
several  characteristics  which  indicate  that  the  complete 
study  area  should  be  retained  primarily  in  residential 
use,  but  probably  at  a  higher  density  than  now  prevails. 
These  characteristics  include  its  proximity  to  a  federal 
government  building  complex,  a  proposed  large  indus¬ 
trial  district,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Central  Business 
District;  its  accessible  location  adjacent  to  a  freeway,  a 
primary  arterial,  a  secondary  arterial,  and  a  major  col¬ 
lector;  the  severe  lack  of  public  facilities  in  the  area 
necessitating  a  re-arrangement  of  the  existing  develop¬ 
ment  pattern;  the  unsatisfactory  local  circulation  system; 
and  the  intensity  of  substandard  residential  accom¬ 
modation. 

In  particular,  since  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  ac¬ 
cessible  public  open  space,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
creation  and  development  of  public  open  space  receive 
priority  in  a  renewal  programme  for  this  area.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  recommended  that  a  neighbourhood  study 
be  conducted  in  this  area  to  determine  the  amount  of 
public  space  and  community  facilities  required,  and  the 
form  that  development  should  take  in  this  area. 

Prior  to  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  renewal 
plans  for  Hintonburgh,  it  is  recommended  that  a  more 
detailed  study  be  conducted  in  this  area  with  regard  to 
the  location  and  design  of  the  abutting  transportation 
network,  including  Scott  Street,  the  north-south  freeway 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  study  area,  and  Wellington 
Street.  It  is  suggested  that  caution  be  exercised  in  final¬ 
izing  plans  for  renewal  in  the  study  area  until  this  trans¬ 
portation  network  has  been  crystalized.  Nevertheless, 
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there  are  several  areas  that  should  be  considered,  per¬ 
haps  even  before  the  transportation  routes  have  been 
finally  determined.  In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that 
detailed  redevelopment  plans  be  prepared  for  those  parts 
of  the  study  area  not  affected  directly  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  network,  such  as  the  central  area  and  western  edge. 

Due  to  the  widespread  blight  and  deterioration  in  the 
Hintonburgh  Study  Area,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
entire  area  be  renewed.  This  area  is  fairly  densely  pop¬ 
ulated,  and  extensive  urban  renewal  action  involving 
the  complete  area  in  one  project  probably  would  create 
a  difficult  problem  in  re-housing  the  large  number  of 
families  displaced  by  demolition  of  the  seriously  sub¬ 
standard  residences.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  City  should  undertake  several  strategically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  timed  projects  in  the  area.  However,  it  is 
suggested  because  of  the  continuing  deterioration  of 
the  area's  housing  stock,  that  in  the  near  future,  the  City 
seriously  consider  the  renewal  of  the  entire  study  area. 

The  initial  stage  of  a  renewal  programme  for  Hinton¬ 
burgh  should  include  the  clearance  and  redevelopment 
of  the  greatest  concentration  of  blight,  which  is  located 
in  the  central  core.  This  concentration  of  the  very  poor 
residences  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to  create  a 
centrally  located  public  open  space  forthe  local  com¬ 
munity,  to  improve  the  existing  irregular  street  pattern, 
to  provide  public  housing  near  existing  schools,  and  to 
remove  the  residences  having  the  most  serious  lack  of 
sanitation  and  household  facilities.  At  the  same  time, 
this  area,  which  is  large  enough  to  create  a  properly 
designed  project,  contains  relatively  few  salvagable 
residences. 

The  four  central  blocks  contained  by  Merton,  Garland, 
and  Scott  Streets,  and  the  commercial  area  along  Wel¬ 
lington,  presently  accommodate  850  people  in  205 
households.  Approximately  40  families  are  owner  oc¬ 
cupants,  and  probably  would  be  able  to  find  alternative 
accommodation  after  they  receive  compensation  for 
their  homes.  Based  upon  past  experience,  probably  one- 
third  of  the  tenant  families,  or  approximately  55  families, 
would  require  City  sponsored  public  housing  accom¬ 
modation,  although  provision  should  be  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  remaining  1 1 0  tenant  families  in  case 
they  desired  and  needed  such  assistance.  Although 
more  detailed  studies  are  required  in  this  area,  it  would 
appear  that  the  project  is  feasible,  and  it  certainly  is 
needed. 
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97.  Study  Area  Location 


Lower  Town  West  1962  Summary 

Location :%  of  a  mile  north  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

53.0 

35 

Institutional 

4.7 

3 

Public  open  space 

5.4 

4 

Commercial 

10.1 

7 

Industrial 

14.3 

9 

Vacant  land 

10.2 

7 

Streets  and  lanes 

53.8 

35 

Total  area 

151  .5 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Good 

406  23 

105  31 

301  21 

Fair 

655  37 

153  46 

502  36 

Poor 

498  29 

65  19 

433  31 

Very  poor 

192  11 

14  4 

178  12 

Total 

1,751  100 

337  100 

1,414  100 

Substandard  owner-occupied  dwellings: ...  1 1  %  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition: 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

680 

10.7 

6-13 

869 

13.7 

14-19 

646 

10.2 

20-59 

3,442 

54.1 

60+ 

718 

11  .3 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

1 ,358,200 

28 

Fair 

1 ,861 ,720 

38 

Poor 

1 ,240,900 

26 

Very  poor 

431 ,200 

9 

Total 

4,892,020 

100 

The  Site.  Lower  Town  West,  a  1 1 6  acre  study  area,  is 
located  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
City.  This  thirty-one  block  area  is  situated  immediately 
north  of  the  Lower  Town  shopping  district,  east  of  a 
government  complex  along  Sussex  Drive,  west  of  King 
Edward  Avenue,  and  south  of  the  proposed  government 
complex  and  access  roads  to  the  new  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Bridge.  This  new  bridge  will  provide  northeastern 
Ottawa  with  direct  access  to  the  City  of  Hull. 

The  entire  study  area  is  generally  level,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  in  a  regular  grid  pattern.  Originally,  it  encom¬ 
passed  1  52  acres,  but  it  was  reduced  through  a  federal 
government  expropriation  for  future  government  office 
buildings,  and  access  roads  and  ramps  for  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier  Bridge.  While  the  subsequent  statistical 
analysis  applies  generally  to  the  original  study  area,  the 
recommendations  are  directed  primarily  to  the  reduced 
study  area. 

Lower  Town  West,  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  areas  in 
Ottawa,  was  established  by  Colonel  John  By  between 
1 826  and  1 832  as  a  residential  community.  Seventeen 
buildings,  which  occur  in  three  main  concentrations  in 
the  area,  have  been  designated  as  historic  sites  by  the 
National  Capital  Commission. 

St.  Patrick  Street  traverses  the  study  area  from  east  to 
west,  providing  access  to  the  City  of  Hull  on  the  west, 
Rockcliffe  Park  Village  on  the  north,  and  the  City  of 
Eastview  on  the  east.  Dalhousie  Street,  running  approx¬ 
imately  north  and  south,  provides  direct  access  to  the 
Ottawa  Central  Business  District.  The  four  southern 
blocks  of  Dalhousie  Street  within  the  study  area  are 
lined  with  commercial  establishments. 

Land  Use:  Lower  Town  West  contains  the  greatest 
mixture  of  land  uses  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  res¬ 
idential  land  in  any  of  the  areas  studied.  Residential 
development,  amounting  to  53  acres  or  35%  of  the  area, 
is  the  main  land  use.  While  single  family  dwellings  still 
predominate,  many  former  single  family  homes  have 
been  converted  to  multiple  family  dwellings,  and  a  sig- 
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99.  Structures  and  Utilities 
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Population  and  accommodation: 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

1  ,133 

18 

2.8 

Fair 

2,387 

38 

3.6 

Poor 

1  ,989 

31 

4.0 

Very  poor 

846 

13 

4.4 

Total 

6,355 

100 

3.6 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings. 

1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

60 

3.4 

Condition  deteriorated 

45 

2.6 

Change  to  non-residential 

9 

0.5 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

33 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

120 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

81 

107 


110 


108 


116 

nificant  number  of  new  small  apartment  buildings  have 
been  built  in  the  area. 

Generally,  all  the  buildings  in  the  area  are  crowded 
together,  with  little  or  no  front  yards  and  narrow  side 
yards.  Many  of  the  rear  yards  are  completely  filled  with 
accessory  buildings,  most  of  which  are  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  Open  space  is  virtually  absent  throughout  the 
study  area. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  non-residential  land 
scattered  through  the  study  area:  9%  of  the  study  area 
is  industrial:  7%  is  commercial;  another7%  is  vacant; 
and  3%  is  institutional.  A  concentration  of  institutions 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  study  area  is  included  in 
the  federal  government  restoration  programme  for  the 
"Mile  of  History"  along  Sussex  Drive. 

Residential  Development.  Lower  Town  West  is,  by 
far,  Ottawa's  largest  urban  renewal  study  area.  It  con¬ 
tains  close  to  1 ,750  dwelling  units,  which  is  more  than 

111  Lower  Town  from  the  Peace  Tower  in  1 892 


double  the  number  in  Lower  Town  East  or  Hintonburgh. 
These  units  accommodate  6,355  people  at  a  residential 
density  of  1  20  persons  or  33  dwelling  units  per  acre, 
following  only  Lower  Town  East,  Deep  Cut,  and  Nepean 
Street  in  intensity  of  residential  development.  Only  1 9% 
of  the  units  are  owner  occupied,  which  is  the  lowest 
in  any  Ottawa  urban  renewal  study  area. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Approximately  690  units  or  40% 
of  all  the  dwellings  are  in  poor  or  very  poor  structural 
condition  which  suggest  their  complete  redevelopment 
or  major  rehabilitation.  Although  these  are  fairly  evenly 
dispersed  throughout  the  study  area,  generally  the  dwell¬ 
ings  lacking  adequate  sanitation  and  household  facil¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  those  experiencing  the  greatest  over¬ 
crowding,  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Lower  Town  West.  These  690  substandard 
units  accommodate  2,835  people  or  44%  of  the  area's 
population,  but  they  contribute  only  35%  of  the  area's 
residential  assessment.  Only  1 1  %  of  these  substandard 


units  are  owner  occupied. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  dwellings  are  in  very 
poor  structural  condition,  account  for  1 1  %  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  stock  in  Lower  Town  West,  but  accommodate  950 
people  or  1 3%  of  the  area's  population.  Their  poor  con¬ 
dition  is  partially  reflected  in  their  low  assessment,  which 
was  only  9%  of  the  total  residential  assessment.  Only 
1 4  units  or  7%  of  the  area's  very  poor  dwellings  are 
owner  occupied. 

The  average  dwelling  unit  in  the  study  area  accom¬ 
modates  3.6  people,  which  is  just  below  the  average  for 
the  City.  The  area's  good  dwellings  accommodate  an 
average  of  only  2.8  persons,  compared  with  4.0  persons 
per  unit  in  the  poor  residences,  and  4.4  persons  per  unit 
in  the  very  poor  dwellings.  In  spite  of  this  variation,  the 
intensity  of  use  in  the  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings  in 
Lower  Town  West  is  the  lowest  in  any  urban  renewal 
area  studied  in  Ottawa. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1 959-62  period,  the 
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102.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 
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103.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 
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residences  in  the  study  area  experienced  an  almost 
negligible  improvement  in  quality.  About  60  dwellings, 
a  little  over  3%  of  the  housing  stock,  improved  in  quality, 
while  only  45  dwellings  or  slightly  less  than  3%  deter¬ 
iorated  further.  Generally,  the  housing  stock  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  study  area  experienced  the  greatest 
relative  improvement. 

Population  .The  demographic  characteristics  of  Lower 
Town  West's  population  are  almost  identical  to  those  of 
the  City's  population.  This  is  the  only  study  area  to  con¬ 
form  this  closely  to  the  general  pattern.  In  so  doing,  it 
contains  the  largest  proportion  of  elderly  people  of  all 
the  study  areas.  Thus,  718  people  or  1 1 .3%  of  the  area's 
population  are  sixty  years  of  age  or  older. 

Certain  other  general  observations  are  possible  through 
the  use  of  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Census  mater¬ 
ial.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  population  are  of  French 
ethnic  origin;  84%  speak  French;  and  94%  are  Catholic. 

Major  Services:  The  water  facilities  in  Lower  Town 
West  could  serve  a  considerably  larger  population.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  sewer,  part  of  a  combined  sanitary  and  storm 
sewer  system,  would  permit  increased  development  in 
the  study  area. 

Schools:  Lower  Town  West  falls  within  the  service 
area  of  the  York  Street  Public  School.  Although  this 
school  serves  a  relatively  large  area,  including  almost  all 
of  Lower  Town  north  of  Daly  Avenue,  public  school 
facilities  could  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  pupils. 

There  are  five  separate  schools  in  this  area,  which 
could  absorb  a  limited  increase  in  enrollment.  Generally, 
these  schools  are  serving  a  progressively  smaller  pop¬ 
ulation  due  to  the  population  decrease  occurring  in  the 
study  area.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  schools  are 
quite  old;  have  inadequate  play  areas;  are  located  in 
areas  being  taken  over  predominantly  by  business;  and 
are  separated  from  the  population  they  serve  by  major 
traffic  arteries. 

Parks:  There  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  public  parks 
and  playgrounds  within  LowerTown  West.  Bingham 
Park,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  study  area,  is  about 
1 .5  acres  in  size,  but  contains  only  limited  play  facilities. 
Moreover,  it  is  somewhat  removed  from  most  of  the 
population  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Recently,  a  small  play¬ 
ground  was  developed  immediately  south  of  the  study 
area  within  the  York  Street  median  strip.  Cathcart  Square, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  study  area,  is  very  sparsely 
landscaped  and  contains  no  equipment,  but  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  some  public  open  space.  In  addition,  the  study  area 
population  uses  New  Edinburgh  Park,  north  of  the  Ri- 
deau  River,  and  a  baseball  diamond  on  Green  Island. 
These  latter  facilities,  however,  are  separated  from  the 
study  area  by  the  Rideau  River  and  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Line,  which  is  to  be  removed  and  re¬ 
developed  with  access  roads  to  the  new  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Bridge. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  classifies  Lower 
Town  West  primarily  as  a  residential  area,  although  the 
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104.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 
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105.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 
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106.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 
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107.  Neighbourhood  Plan 
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western  and  northern  edges  are  intended  for  residential- 
office  use,  and  the  southern  and  southwestern  edges 
are  designated  as  part  of  the  central  area. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  encircles  the  study  area  with  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  arterials.  Lower  Town  West  is 
divided  by  a  major  east-west  collector,  St.  Patrick  Street, 
some  parts  of  which  may  require  widening.  King  Edward 
Avenue,  a  primary  arterial  forming  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  study  area,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  major  link  be¬ 
tween  the  new  Macdonald-Cartier  Bridge,  the  Central 
Business  District,  and  the  Queensway.  Although  very 
heavy  traffic  volumes  are  expected  along  this  primary 
arterial,  it  should  not  require  any  widening  within  the 
study  area.  Sussex  Drive,  a  proposed  secondary  arterial, 
is  considered  to  be  the  ceremonial  route  between  Par¬ 
liament  Hill  and  Rideau  Hall,  the  Governor  General's 
Residence. 

The  Lower  Town  West  Urban  Renewal  Study  Area 
occupies  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  the  residential 
neighbourhood  as  delineated  in  the  planning  unit  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Official  Plan.  The  study  area  includes 
about  eight  city  blocks  south  and  west  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  These  external  blocks  are  designated  as  part 
of  a  major  non-residential  area  by  this  plan. 

Urban  Renewal.  It  is  suggested  that  future  public 
urban  renewal  be  limited  to  that  area  south  of  Boteler 
Street  and  north  of  St.  Patrick  Street.  This  reduction 
appears  justified,  since  it  is  expected  that  the  area  south 
of  St.  Patrick  Street  will  become  part  of  the  Ottawa 
Central  Area.  Furthermore,  the  transition,  which  is 
replacing  substandard  structures  with  new  and  im¬ 
proved  commercial  and  office  facilities,  does  not  seem 
to  require  any  public  assistance. 

While  this  change  is  most  dramatic  south  of  St.  Patrick 
Street,  it  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  that  area.  Be¬ 
tween  1 962  and  1 964, 1 92  additional  businesses  have 
moved  into  the  study  area,  indicating  that  this  transition 
from  residential  to  business  has  been  occurring,  and  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  During  the  1 959-62  period  only 
0.5%  of  the  dwellings  in  the  study  area  were  converted 
to  business  premises,  whereas  during  the  1 962-64 
period  5.2%  were  converted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  new  businesses  located  south  of  St. 
Patrick  Street,  and  of  the  remainder,  two-thirds  located 
along  Dalhousie  Street. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  specific  urban  renewal  proposals 
for  the  study  area,  several  broad  factors  influencing  the 
structure  and  character  of  Lower  Town  West  must  be 
investigated  in  greater  detail. 

The  transportation  network  will  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  study  area.  King  Edward 
Avenue,  as  the  main  approach  to  the  new  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Bridge,  is  important  not  only  as  a  motor  vehicle 
route,  but  also  as  an  attractor  of  development.  In  order 
to  facilitate  vehicular  movement  along  King  Edward,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  access 
streets.  Somewhat  related,  the  business  and  residential 
development  attracted  to  this  route  will  influence  the 
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volume  of  traffic  along  King  Edward  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  western  part  of  the  study  area.  At  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Lower  Town  West,  it  is  expected  that  the 
federal  government  will  continue  to  line  Sussex  Drive 
with  government  functional  structures,  which  inevitably 
will  affect  the  area's  development.  Urban  growth  and 
higher  automobile  ownership  are  expected  to  increase 
traffic  volumes  along  Dalhousie  and  St.  Patrick  Streets, 
necessitating  the  widening  of  both  streets.  These  street 
widenings  should  be  considered  and  implemented  before 
additional  private  redevelopment  makes  this  impractical. 

Lower  Town  West  is  one  of  the  oldest  areas  in  the 
City,  and  many  manifestations  of  its  history  are  still  evi¬ 
dent.  Wherever  possible,  worthwhile  buildings  of  his¬ 
toric  significance  should  be  preserved  and  included  in 
renewal  schemes.  In  addition  to  historic  buildings  within 
the  area,  the  work  of  the  federal  government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  "Mile  of  History"  along  Sussex  Drive 
should  be  recognized  in  any  development  plan  for  the 
study  area. 

Within  this  general  context,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  reduced  study  area  remain  primarily  a  residential 
community,  but  that  the  density  of  development  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  public  open  space  and  the  reduction 
of  unnecessary  and  undesirable  through  traffic  be  prime 
considerations  in  renewal  plans  for  Lower  Town  West. 

Although  the  housing  stock  throughout  the  study  area 
generally  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  blight  and  deteriora¬ 
tion,  the  severity  and  concentration  varies  from  one  part 
to  another.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  many 
good  and  fair  dwellings,  and  accordingly,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  redevelopment  projects  be  limited  in  size. 

Because  of  proximity  to  the  Central  Business  District 
and  increasing  importance  of  north-south  arterial  streets, 
parts  of  Lower  Town  West  will  experience  an  increasing 
amount  of  private  redevelopment  for  commercial  and 
residential  purposes.  Public  attention  should  be  directed 
to  substandard  areas  not  likely  to  be  privately  redevel¬ 
oped  or  rehabilitated  in  the  near  future.  Nevertheless, 
the  complete  study  area,  whether  or  not  it  is  likely  to  be 
improved  through  the  normal  evolutionary  process, 
should  be  subjected  to  stringent  code  enforcement  and 
kept  under  close  scrutiny  with  regard  to  private  develop¬ 
ment. 

Development  trends  in  this  part  of  the  City  must  be 
determined,  harnassed,  and  directed  to  create  the  type 
of  community  wanted.  These  trends  will  provide  an 
indication  of  the  type  of  renewal  programmes  needed. 

The  northern  fringe  of  the  study  area  is  expected  to 
be  fairly  attractive  to  private  developers  in  the  near  future. 
The  federal  government  has  expropriated  the  whole 
area  between  Boteler  Street  and  the  Ottawa  River.  This 
area  is  to  be  used  for  approaches  to  the  new  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Bridge,  as  well  as  for  a  federal  government  office 
complex.  Extensive  projects  of  this  nature  normally  in¬ 
corporate  attractive  landscaping,  which,  together  with 
the  view  over  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  Rivers,  accessi¬ 
bility  to  the  main  traffic  arteries,  and  proximity  to  the 


Central  Business  District,  are  expected  to  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  private  developers  for  the  construction  of  apart¬ 
ment  buildings. 

The  southwest  quarter  of  the  study  area,  lying  between 
the  General  Hospital  and  St.  Patrick  Street,  Dalhousie 
Street  and  Sussex  Drive,  has  been  experiencing  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  of  natural  improvement.  This  trend  toward 
the  removal  of  severely  substandard  buildings  and  their 
replacement  with  new  structures,  and,  more  important, 
the  improvement  of  existing  buildings,  is  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time.  The  very  poor  homes  now  rep¬ 
resent  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  housing  stock  in 
this  area.  Apparently  the  type  of  institutional  and  govern¬ 
mental  development  in  and  around  this  portion  of  the 
study  area  already  has  influenced  the  area's  relatively 
steady  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  half  of  the  study  area, 
lying  between  Dalhousie  Street  and  King  Edward  Ave¬ 
nue,  has  experienced  a  type  of  developmental  stagna¬ 
tion,  and  even  a  slight  deterioration  in  its  housing  stock. 
This  decline  is  particularly  evident  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  reduced  study  area  or  that  portion  south 
of  Cathcart  Street.  It  appears  unlikely  that  this  eastern 
half  of  the  study  area,  in  particular  the  southeast  quad¬ 
rant,  will  be  improved  without  the  active  assistance  of 
the  City. 

The  Dalhousie  Street  Commercial  District  has  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  growth  and  improvement.  Never¬ 
theless,  due  to  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  Lower  Town  West  as  a  residential  community,  this 
local  service  centre  must  be  improved.  Many  of  the  new 
businesses  in  this  district  occupy  old  and  often  sub¬ 
standard  residential  dwellings,  haphazardly  and  inade¬ 
quately  converted.  This  district,  at  present,  has  no  focus 
or  core  and  is  not  well  defined.  It  is  neither  a  true  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  Central  Business  District  nor  a  cohesive 
or  distinct  local  commercial  district.  Notwithstanding 
this,  its  development  potential  is  considerable,  if  the 
anticipated  development  for  Lower  Town  West  mate¬ 
rializes. 

The  future  of  the  remainder  of  the  study  area,  gener¬ 
ally  that  portion  between  Cathcart  and  Boteler  Streets, 
excluding  the  northern  fringe,  is,  at  present,  still  some¬ 
what  indefinite.  How  far  south  the  government's  devel¬ 
opment  will  exert  an  influence  is  still  unpredictable. 
Similarly,  the  amount  of  high  density,  high  rise  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  that  will  be  attracted  into  this  area  will 
depend,  not  only  on  the  type  of  development  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  remainder  of  the  study  area,  but  also  on  the 
Central  Business  District  fringe  development  in  other 
parts  of  the  City.  In  addition,  the  amount  and  location 
of  land  required  for  some  of  the  large  institutions,  and 
the  quality  of  their  expansion,  could  influence  the  area's 
residential  potential  significantly. 

Recommendations:  It  is  recommended  that  a  variety 
of  forms  of  renewal  action  be  utilized  in  fairly  small,  well 
defined  segments  of  the  reduced  study  area.  By  em¬ 
phasizing  public  action  in  the  worst  portions  of  this 
reduced  area,  particularly  where  private  investment  is 


unlikely  to  occur  without  public  encouragement,  it  is 
expected  that  only  very  limited  public  participation  will 
be  necessary  to  achieve  improvement  of  the  complete 
study  area.  The  approach  used  should  be  to  stimulate 
private  renewal  through  the  use  of  key  development 
factors  or  catalytic  agents  in  the  worst  portions,  and  to 
co-ordinate  and  guide  private  renewal  action  within 
the  remainder.  This  approach  to  urban  renewal  should 
achieve  the  most  permanent  and  productive  results  for 
the  community  in  its  broadest  sense  with  the  minimum 
economic  hardship  and  social  disruption,  and  the  least 
public  expenditure. 

Several  general  but  important  factors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  greater  detail  in  order  to  facilitate  the  area's 
complete  renewal.  These  factors  include  the  following: 

1  The  internal  circulation  system  must  be  refined  and 
redesigned  for  the  study  area.  In  particular,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  investigate  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
closing  superfluous  streets  and  replanning  others  in 
order  to  improve  local  circulation,  discourage  through 
traffic,  consolidate  manageable  parcels  of  land,  and 
delineate  local  residential  areas. 

2  A  plan  must  be  prepared  for  future  expansion  require¬ 
ments  of  major  institutions  which  are  located  in  the 
study  area,  but  which  serve  large  portions  of  the  City. 
In  particular,  the  institutions  that  may  require  enlarge¬ 
ment  include  the  General  Hospital,  St.  Charles  Senior 
Citizens'  Home,  Notre  Dame  Basilica  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  facilities,  LaSalle  Academy,  and  five  separate 
schools. 

3  Provision  must  be  made  for  adequate,  properly  lo¬ 
cated,  public  open  spaces  to  serve  the  local  residen¬ 
tial  population.  This  should  be  a  prime  consideration 
in  renewal  schemes  for  Lower  Town  West. 

Based  on  all  these  considerations,  a  very  general  plan 
has  been  prepared,  which  indicates  the  basic  concept 
for  the  development  of  this  area.  The  reduced  area  has 
been  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the  major  and  sec¬ 
ondary  transportation  arteries.  Commercial  development 
and  several  enlarged  institutions  tend  to  accentuate 
the  delineation  of  these  local  areas.  Each  quadrant  is 
a  cohesive,  local  residential  area,  with  its  own  open 
space  and  individual  residential  characteristics. 

It  is  expected  that  the  population  in  each  quadrant  will 
increase  from  the  present  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred, 
to  between  sixteen  and  twenty-two  hundred.  Renewal 
programmes  and  development  plans  for  individual  por¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  operate  within  this  framework. 

Basically,  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  assist  the 
renewal  of  Lower  Town  West  through  encouragement 
of,  and  emphasis  on,  private  rehabilitation  and  conserva¬ 
tion  action.  Implementation  should  be  accomplished 
through  direct  public  participation  in  spot  redevelop¬ 
ment  projects,  and  indirect  public  participation  in  stimu¬ 
lating,  guiding,  and  co-ordinating  private  renewal  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Public  redevelopment  projects  should  be  limited  to 
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relatively  small  areas  having  concentrations  of  severely 
substandard  housing  on  numerous  small  parcels,  where 
private  entrepreneurs  would  hesitate  to  undertake  satis¬ 
factory  projects,  and  where  public  action  would  have 
the  greatest  multiplier  effect  in  influencing  private  con¬ 
servation,  rehabilitation,  and  redevelopment  action. 

In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that  initially,  two  local 
areas  be  investigated  more  thoroughly  for  intensive  re¬ 
habilitation  action;  first,  the  Dalhousie  Street  local  com¬ 
mercial  area  extending  for  seven  blocks  between  York 
Street  and  Cathcart  Street;  and  second,  the  fourteen 
acre,  seven  block,  local  residential  area  contained  by 
Bruyere  Street  on  the  north,  St.  Patrick  Street  on  the 
south,  King  Edward  Avenue  on  the  west,  and  Dalhousie 
Street  on  the  east. 

Dalhousie  Street  Commercial  District:  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  local  commercial  area  be  improved 
and  stabilized  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programme.  While  most  of  the  Dalhousie  Street 
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frontage  is  used  for  commercial  purposes  at  present,  a 
significant  proportion  of  these  businesses  is  located  in 
poorly  converted  residences.  Although  it  is  expected 
that  the  businesses  and  structures  along  Dalhousie 
Street  will  continue  to  be  improved  in  quality,  this  rather 
slow  process  of  improvement  has  tended  to  produce  a 
disjointed,  relatively  ineffective,  and  unattractive  com¬ 
mercial  area.  The  local  district  could  be  stimulated  and 
improved  through  the  introduction  of  a  substantial  com¬ 
mercial  structure  in  a  strategic  location  to  form  a  nucle¬ 
us  or  heart  to  this  development,  and  indirectly  to  define 
the  area.  While  land  for  this  building  might  necessitate 
expropriation  by  the  City,  it  is  preferable  that  the  actual 
development  be  undertaken  and  financed  by  private 
enterprise.  Such  a  capital  investment  and  business  at¬ 
tractor  should  create  greater  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  area,  thereby  encouraging  additional  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  redevelopment,  rehabilitation,  and  conser¬ 
vation  action  within  not  only  the  commercial  area,  but 
also  the  adjoining  residential  community.  This  process 
of  improvement  should  occur  due  to  the  assurance,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  guidance  provided  by  the  rehabilitation 
programme  for  the  local  area,  the  general  Concept  Plan 
for  Lower  Town  West,  and  the  Official  Plan  and  Zoning 
By-law  for  the  City. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  City  expro¬ 
priate  and  consolidate  a  one  acre  area  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  St.  Patrick- Dalhousie  Street  intersection. 
Such  a  parcel  could  be  ideally  used  to  create  the  required 
commercial  catalytic  agent  needed  for  the  district.  This 
land,  with  220  feet  of  street  frontage  along  Dalhousie 
Street  and  a  depth  of  1 75  feet,  is  composed  of  eleven 
parcels,  which  accommodate  1 05  people.  At  the  present 
time,  the  largest  parcel  is  vacant;  one  building  is  vacant; 
four  buildings  are  in  very  poor  condition,  four  are  in 
poor  condition  and  one  small  property  is  in  fair  condition. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  is  an  important  street  inter¬ 
section,  and  its  importance  will  increase  significantly 
when  Dalhousie  Street  is  used  to  gain  access  to  the 
Central  Business  District  from  the  new  MacDonald- 
Cartier  Bridge. 

A  comprehensive  programme  must  be  prepared  for 
the  whole  local  commercial  district.  It  would  include  a 
delineation  of  the  commercial  facilities,  parking  pro¬ 
visions,  site  plans,  facade  designs,  staging,  organization, 
and  financing,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  new  development.  From  interviews  with 
local  businessmen  and  their  associations,  the  City  should 
determine  the  degree  of  interest  in  preparing  a  pro¬ 
gramme  to  improve  the  area,  especially  if  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  were  to  include  professional  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  City,  and  financial  assistance  from  the 
senior  governments.  The  City's  role  in  the  operation 
would  be  to  co-ordinate  the  preparation  of  detailed 
working  plans  and  programmes  for  the  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  of  the  district. 

Renewal  proposals  and  accompanying  sketches  for 
this  area  illustrate,  generally,  the  type  of  limited  redevel¬ 
opment  that  could  form  part  of  such  a  rehabilitation 
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110.  Sketch  of  Possible  Commercial  Development  at  Dalhousie  and  St.  Patrick 
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programme.  The  design  provides  for  shops  and  offices 
at  ground  level  along  Dalhousie  Street,  and  multiple 
family  apartment  accommodation  above  these  commer¬ 
cial  facilities.  The  plan  includes  a  small,  landscaped 
plaza  to  create  a  focus  for  the  local  commercial  area, 
as  well  as  to  provide  some  relief  to  the  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  form  of  usable  open  space.  Shops 
and  offices  are  clearly  set  back  from  the  street  around 
this  attractive,  open  area,  thereby  separating  pedestrians 
and  shoppers  more  effectively  from  the  disturbing  motor 
vehicle  traffic.  Off-street  parking  is  provided  at  the  rear 
of  the  buildings. 

Southeastern  Local  Residential  Area:  It  is  considered 
that  a  six  block,  fourteen  acre  area,  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  reduced  study  area  should  be  improved.  At 
present,  it  accommodates  about  1 ,300  people,  two  sep¬ 
arate  schools,  and  a  few  small  businesses.  There  is  no 
public  open  space  in  the  area,  and  many  of  the  homes 
are  on  very  small,  narrow,  and  intensively  developed 
sites.  The  majority  of  the  homes  are  in  fair  condition, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  concentrations  of  poor 
and  very  poor  homes.  Approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
residents  are  home  owners. 

The  basic  method  suggested  for  rehabilitating  the 
area  is  removal  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  very 
poor  and  poor  housing  near  the  centre,  and  replacement 
by  open  space  and  attractive,  multiple  family  housing. 
This  should  provide  the  stimulus  needed  to  encourage 
local  home  owners  and  private  developers  to  invest  in 
the  area,  either  in  the  form  of  new  development  or  re¬ 
habilitation  of  worthwhile  buildings.  A  comprehensive 
programme  would  be  prepared  for  the  whole  area, 
thereby  providing  a  guide  for  all  public  and  private  in¬ 
vestment.  This  programme  would  best  be  prepared  with 
the  active  assistance  and  support  of  all  residents  in  the 
area,  particularly  the  home  owners.  The  kind  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  programme  which  might  be  employed  is  outlined 
in  Part  II  of  this  report  under  Urban  Renewal  Imple¬ 
mentation. 

In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  expro¬ 
priate  an  area  of  close  to  1  'A  acres  near  the  centre  of 
the  quadrant.  This  consolidated  site  of  twenty  separate 
parcels  now  houses  220  people.  It  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  part  of  this  area  as  an  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  open  space,  which  could  form  a  nucleus  for  the  local 
residential  area.  The  remainder  could  be  redeveloped  in 
the  form  of  higher  density  housing,  such  as  row  housing, 
walk-up  or  even  high  rise  apartment  buildings.  Adjacent 
to  the  1  'A  acre  site,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
expansion  of  two  separate  schools,  which  are  the  only 
schools  in  Lower  Town  West  located  within  a  residen¬ 
tial  area,  thus  increasing  their  importance.  These  would 
form  an  important  element  in  the  total  programme,  and, 
by  incorporation  with  the  apartment  buildings  and  open 
space,  would  create  a  strong,  useful,  and  obvious  core. 

If  private  investment  is  not  forthcoming,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  City  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the 
area's  improvement.  This  could  involve  the  removal  of 
other  concentrations,  of  substandard  buildings  and  the 


sale  of  land  for  the  construction  of  suitable  housing. 
Within  this  local  area,  there  are  five  such  concentrations, 
each  approximately  one-half  acre  in  size,  which  could 
be  redeveloped  with  attractive,  well  designed  projects. 
Such  development  would  provide  added  incentive  for 
additional  private  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
development. 

To  encourage  private  development  and  rehabilitation, 
the  City  also  should  stringently  enforce  Housing  Stand¬ 
ards  Board  and  developmental  regulations  in  this  area. 

In  some  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expro¬ 
priate  substandard  homes  to  rehabilitate  them.  These 
homes  could  be  used  to  accommodate  low  income 
residents,  or  alternately  could  be  sold. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  consolidations  required 
to  stimulate  private  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  City  actively  undertake  a 
public  relations  programme  aimed  at  the  home  owners 
and  tenants  in  the  area.  This  programme  should  deal 
with  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  rehabilitation  in 
aesthetic,  physical,  social,  and  financial  terms,  and 
should  emphasize  that  the  City's  indirect  role  in  the 
programme  would  include  free  technical  assistance, 
co-ordination,  guidance,  and  education. 

Re-housing:  Even  with  the  relatively  small,  isolated, 
public  redevelopment  projects  recommended,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  housing  accommodation  for  displaced 
families  at  rents  they  can  afford.  The  complete  Lower 
Town  West  Study  Area  contains  846  people  accom¬ 
modated  in  very  poor  dwellings,  most  of  which  even¬ 
tually  will  require  replacement.  However,  not  all  of  these 
people  will  require  assistance.  Approximately  1 6  very 
poor  and  31  poor  residences  already  have  been  replaced 
by  businesses.  Furthermore,  the  21  home  owners  of 
seriously  substandard  homes  probably  will  find  new 
accommodation  on  their  own  after  financial  settlement. 

If  the  remaining  very  poor  dwellings  are  expropriated 
and  redeveloped,  accommodation  would  be  needed  for 
about  700  people.  On  the  other  hand,  since  private  re¬ 
habilitation  is  being  emphasized  and  public  redevelop¬ 
ment  minimized,  accommodation  for  the  325  people  in 
the  two  recommended  clearance  and  redevelopment 
projects  would  be  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  rehousing 
requirements.  A  number  of  methods  for  housing  these 
families  should  be  investigated. 

One  method  would  be  to  accommodate  displaced 
families  in  typical  public  housing  projects.  The  strategic 
location  of  the  study  area  indicates  that  land  will  be 
relatively  expensive  in  the  near  future.  To  locate  public 
housing  in  the  area  would  result  in  an  economic  loss, 
since  land  would  not  be  devoted  to  its  optimum  use, 
and  the  City  would  experience  a  significant  loss  in  po¬ 
tential  tax  revenue.  Moreover,  adequate  public  housing 
could  be  created  within  the  renewal  project  recom¬ 
mended  for  Lower  Town  East,  thus  enabling  residents 
to  continue  living  in  Lower  Town,  a  distinctive,  ethnic 
community.  As  part  of  the  required  social  survey,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  determining  the  attitude  of  res¬ 
idents  to  such  a  solution. 


A  second  method  would  be  to  interest  entrepreneurs 
in  constructing  and  operating  private  apartment  build¬ 
ings  having  some  subsidized  accommodation  for  low 
income  tenants.  In  such  a  project,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  these  tenants  with  public  rental  assistance. 
Consolidated  parcels,  created  through  the  expropria¬ 
tion  and  demolition  of  substandard  homes,  could  be 
sold  to  private  developers  on  condition  that  a  number  of 
units  would  be  built  specifically  to  house  displaced  fa¬ 
milies.  Such  an  agreement  included  in  a  lease  with  the 
City  would  guarantee  private  developers  the  rental  of  a 
specific  number  and  type  of  units  for  the  period  of  the 
lease.  It  also  would  guarantee  the  City  the  required  num¬ 
ber  and  type  of  low-rental  housing  accommodation 
without  freezing  public  funds  in  land  and  buildings.  In 
addition,  such  projects  would  help  to  stimulate  further 
private  development  in  the  area.  The  affected  population 
would  derive  numerous  benefits:  satisfactory  accommo¬ 
dation  at  low  rents;  continued  residence  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  among  friends  and  relatives;  and  accommodation 
with  non-subsidized  tenants.  While  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  investigated  with  the 
senior  levels  of  government  and  with  private  devel¬ 
opers,  it  could  provide  a  basis  for  rehabilitating  many 
areas  in  the  City. 

A  third  method  would  involve  public  expropriation 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  substandard  homes  which 
owners  had  refused  to  improve.  Raising  the  standard, 
as  well  as  improving  the  design  of  these  dwellings, 
would  increase  their  value,  useful  life,  and,  in  some 
cases,  their  capacity.  These  dwellings  then  could  be 
used  to  house  families  displaced  by  public  renewal  ac¬ 
tivity,  or  sold,  perhaps  to  former  tenants.  In  addition, 
they  could  be  used  as  "model  homes"  to  show  local 
residents  typical  examples  of  practical  rehabilitation. 
Such  a  programme  would  permit  great  flexibility  and 
inflict  relatively  little  hardship.  This  technique  might  be 
best  used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  methods. 

A  fourth  method  would  be  to  expropriate  severely 
substandard  housing,  clear  the  sites,  and  construct  pub¬ 
lic  housing  on  an  interim  basis.  The  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  concept  is  the  amortization  of  the  project 
over  a  ten  to  fifteen  year  period,  and  sale  of  the  property 
whenever  retention  for  public  housing  becomes  un¬ 
economic  due  to  increased  value.  The  City  would  bene¬ 
fit  in  such  an  undertaking,  since  the  land  would  have 
increased  substantially  in  value,  and  the  capital  indebt¬ 
edness  in  publicly  owned  buildings  would  have  been 
retired  or  liquidated.  Additional  advantages  would  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  dispossessed  families  would  not 
be  relocated  to  another  section  of  the  City;  public  in¬ 
vestment  might  encourage  private  investment  within 
the  area;  and  over  the  long  run,  since  this  redevelop¬ 
ment  is  of  an  interim  nature,  optimum  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area  would  not  be  inhibited. 


Nepean  Street 


111.  Study  Area  Location 


Nepean  Street  1962  Summary 

Location:  %  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

13.0 

46 

Institutional 

1  .2 

4 

Commercial 

1  .3 

5 

Industrial 

1  .4 

5 

Vacant  land 

1  .0 

4 

Streets  and  lanes 

10.2 

36 

Total  area 

28.1 

100 

Residential  accommodation: 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owner 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Good 

131  28 

36  39 

95  26 

Fair 

185  40 

40  43 

145  39 

Poor 

86  19 

10  11 

77  20 

Very  poor 

62  13 

6  7 

55  15 

Total 

464  100 

92  100 

372  100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: ...  1 2%  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  composition: 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

202 

12.9 

6-13 

263 

16.8 

14-19 

167 

10.7 

20-59 

833 

53.1 

60+ 

102 

6.5 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

374,000 

31 

Fair 

486,225 

41 

Poor 

213,725 

18 

Very  poor 

124,350 

10 

Total 

1  ,198,300 

100 

The  Site.  The  Nepean  Street  study  area,  a  nine  block, 
twenty-eight  acre  site,  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
Central  Business  District  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  the  City  centre.  Accordingly,  the  complete 
study  area  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  main 
commercial  streets,  Parliament  Buildings,  and  several 
government  office  concentrations  in  Upper  Town. 

Situated  at  the  top  of  a  limestone  bluff,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  260  feet  above  the  Ottawa  River,  over¬ 
looking  the  Chaudiere  Falls  and  the  City  of  Hull,  the 
Nepean  Street  area  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ottawa.  The  entire  site  is  quite  level,  although  it 
does  slope  gradually  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  area  was  developed  about  the  middle  of  the  1  9th 
century  through  the  southward  growth  of  the  City  from 
Wellington  Street.  The  study  area  formed  part  of  the 
Colonel  By  Estate  until  about  1 865,  when  it  was  placed 
on  the  real  estate  market.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
high  quality  residential  community,  known  as  Ashburn- 
ham  Hill,  had  developed  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
study  area. 

Now  the  Nepean  Street  area  forms  part  of  a  transi¬ 
tional  belt  or  collar  surrounding  the  Central  Business 
District.  Perhaps  some  of  the  residential  decay  in  the 
area  is  due  to  anticipation  that  the  area  eventually  will 
form  part  of  the  Central  Business  District. 

Land  Use:  Almost  half  of  the  Nepean  Street  area  is 
devoted  to  residential  development.  About  36%  of  the 
site  is  occupied  by  streets,  which  is  the  third  highest 
proportion  in  the  areas  studied.  The  remaining  1  8%  is 
almost  equally  divided  between  commercial,  industrial, 
institutional,  and  vacant  land  categories,  and  is  evenly 
dispersed  throughout  the  study  area.  There  is  no  public 
open  space  within  the  Nepean  Street  area,  and  very 
little  throughout  the  entire  neighbourhood. 

Residential  Development.  The  study  area  accom¬ 
modates  464  dwellings  and  1 ,567  people.  This  amounts 
to  1 21  persons  and  36  dwelling  units  per  net  residential 


Population  and  accommodation : 


Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

295 

19 

2.3 

Fair 

595 

38 

3.2 

Poor 

342 

22 

4.0 

Very  poor 

335 

21 

5.4 

Total 

1  ,567 

100 

3.4 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1 959-1 962 : 


No.  % 


Condition  improved 

4 

0.9 

Condition  deteriorated 

12 

2.6 

Change  to  non-residential 

2 

0.4 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

36 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

121 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

80 

114.  Structures  and  Utilities 

■  Buildings 
—  Sewer  line 
—  Water  line 


115.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1959 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


116.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1962 


117.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 
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118.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 

Satisfactory 

■  Poor 

■  Bad 
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119.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 

Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 
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120.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 

■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000  -  11,999 
$1  2,000  or  more 
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acre,  which  is  the  third  highest  studied,  following  only 
Lower  Town  East  and  Deep  Cut.  The  Nepean  Street 
area  is  predominantly  a  tenant  community,  with  about 
four-fifths  of  the  dwelling  units  tenant  occupied.  This 
is  the  greatest  incidence  of  tenant  occupancy  occurring 
in  any  study  area,  with  the  exception  of  Lower  Town 
West,  which  is  81  %  tenant  occupied. 

Housing  Condition:  Almost  one-third  of  the  dwelling 
units,  1 48  units,  are  seriously  substandard.  Although 
these  units  are  in  poor  or  very  poor  condition,  they  ac¬ 
commodate  677  people  or  43%  of  the  area's  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  these  substandard  residences 
contribute  only  28%  of  the  residential  assessment. 

The  most  severely  substandard  or  very  poor  residences, 
about  1 3%  of  the  area's  dwellings,  accommodate  21  % 
ofthe  area’s  population.  Only  12%  of  these  severely 
substandard  dwellings  are  owner  occupied. 

At  the  other  extreme,  1  31  dwellings,  28%  of  all  the 
dwellings,  are  in  good  condition,  but  they  accommodate 
less  than  1 9%  of  the  area's  population.  Of  all  the  study 
areas,  Nepean  Street  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
satisfactory  accommodation. 

While  the  average  dwelling  in  the  study  area  accom¬ 
modates  3.4  persons,  well  below  the  City's  average  of 
3.7,  there  is  a  great  range  between  the  various  types  of 
units.  The  good  dwellings  contain  an  average  of  2.3 
persons  per  dwelling  compared  to  the  very  poor  with 
5.4  persons  per  dwelling. 

The  buildings  in  the  poorest  condition  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  study  area,  although  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  occurs  along  the  southern  edge.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  with  extreme  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  in¬ 
adequate  sanitation  and  household  facilities  generally 
conform  to  the  same  pattern. 

Structural  Change:  Considering  only  the  dwellings 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  1 959  survey,  the  area  has 
experienced  a  slight  deterioration  in  quality  during  the 
1  959-62  period.  Less  than  1  %  of  the  dwellings  were 
improved  in  quality,  while  about  2 %%  deteriorated.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  deficient  dwellings  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  several  other  dwellings  were  ex¬ 
propriated  for  the  construction  of  a  new  fire  hall.  More 
recently,  a  large  new  apartment  building  was  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  study  area. 

Population:  The  population  in  the  study  area  conforms 
quite  closely  to  the  average  for  the  City,  although  about 
41  %  ofthe  area's  population  is  below  20  years  of  age, 
compared  to  37%  in  the  City,  and  only  7%  of  the  area’s 
population  is  over  60  years  of  age,  compared  to  1 2% 
in  the  City. 

Public  Utilities:  Jbe  public  water  facilities  in  this  area 
are  adequate  to  service  a  high  intensity  of  residential 
development,  although  some  high  rise  apartment  build¬ 
ings  might  require  special  pumps  to  provide  adequate 
water  pressure  for  the  upper  floors.  A  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  system  serves  this  area  and  the  centre 
of  the  City.  Any  significant  increase  in  the  population 
would  necessitate  restricting  the  amount  of  impervious 
ground  cover  within  the  study  area  or  alternately  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  ofthe  sewers. 


Schools:  The  Nepean  Street  area  is  served  by  the 
Kent  and  Percy  Elementary  Public  Schools,  northeast 
and  south  of  the  study  area  respectively.  These  two 
elementary  schools  are  used  to  capacity,  and  the  Kent 
School,  old  and  in  disrepair,  is  to  be  closed  in  the  near 
future. 

In  this  event,  an  increase  in  public  school  pupils  would 
have  to  be  accommodated  in  Percy  School.  Percy,  al¬ 
though  its  facilities  are  used  to  capacity,  may  be  en¬ 
larged  in  the  near  future. 

The  separate  school  population  is  served  by  St.  Patrick 
School,  located  immediately  east  of  the  study  area  on 
Kent  Street.  A  recent  addition  to  the  school  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capacity  to  the  extent  that  it  could  accom¬ 
modate  a  limited  number  of  additional  pupils  from  the 
study  area. 

In  addition,  the  private  Immaculata  High  School, 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  study  area,  teaches  girls 
from  grade  9  to  grade  1 3.  This  private  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  900  students,  with  about 
500  girls  in  grades  9  and  1 0  supported  by  the  Ottawa 
Separate  School  Board. 

Public  Open  Space:  The  Nepean  Street  area  is  seri¬ 
ously  deficient  in  public  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  Ottawa  Boys'  Club,  located  at  the  centre 
of  the  study  area,  is  operated  by  a  private  organization, 
and  provides  exclusively  indoor  active  recreation  facili¬ 
ties  for  boys.  Its  building  covers  almost  all  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  Club,  and  on  a  typical  winter  Saturday, 
approximately  600  boys  participate  in  Club  activities. 

McNabb  Park,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  study 
area,  is  the  nearest  public  playground,  and  its  tacilities 
already  are  used  to  capacity.  Unfortunately,  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  study  area  by  Somerset  Street,  a  heavily 
travelled  thoroughfare. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  the 
Nepean  Street  area  for  residential  purposes,  the  land  to 
the  north  for  central  area  purposes,  and  the  land  to  the 
east  for  residential-office  uses.  The  Plan  of  Roads  has 
designated  the  streets  immediately  west,  north,  and 
east  of  the  study  area  as  major  collector  streets.  The 
study  area  forms  the  northwestern  quarter  of  a  residen¬ 
tial  neighbourhood  delineated  by  the  planning  unit  organ¬ 
ization  ofthe  Official  Plan. 

Urban  Renewal.  The  great  deficiency  in  public  open 
space  is  the  most  pressing  urban  renewal  problem  in  the 
Nepean  Street  study  area.  Accordingly,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  City  undertake  a  detailed  neighbour¬ 
hood  analysis  to  determine  the  amount,  type,  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  public  open  space  required  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The  study  area  recently  has  experienced,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  experience,  considerable  important  public 
and  semi-public  activity. 

The  Separate  School  Board  has  filed  notice  of  ex¬ 
propriation  ofthe  residential  property  in  the  remaining 
eastern  part  of  the  block  in  which  Immaculata  High 
School  is  located.  The  Public  School  Board  also  has 
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121.  Neighbourhood  General  Plan 


Residential 

■  Residential-office 

■  Parks 

■  Major  open  space 

■  Governmental 

■  Business  area 

—  Secondary  arterial 

—  Major  collector 

'III  Study  area  boundary 
Neighbourhood  boundary 
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expropriated  land  in  the  area  for  the  erection  of  a  school. 
Recently,  a  fire  hall  was  constructed  near  the  Boys'  Club, 
which  is  located  at  the  centre  of  the  study  area.  Through 
this  natural  renewal  action,  most  of  the  seriously  sub¬ 
standard  residences  in  the  area  are  being  eliminated. 

Nevertheless,  public  action  may  be  necessary.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  area's  proximity  to  the  Central  Business 
District,  its  strategic  location  with  regard  to  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  its  high  land  value,  and  the  obvious  trend 
in  the  area  toward  the  erection  of  high  rise  apartment 
buildings,  it  is  likely  that  the  Nepean  Street  area  and  its 
environs  soon  will  be  composed  primarily  of  multiple 
family  apartment  buildings  at  a  considerably  higher  den¬ 
sity  than  now  prevails.  Accordingly,  the  study  area, 
already  deficient  in  public  open  space  and  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  facilities,  will  be  even  more  deficient  in  these 
facilities  when  the  anticipated  increase  in  population 
materializes. 

The  creation  of  a  community  centre  for  Nepean  Street, 
composed  of  public  and  semi-public  facilities,  could 
help  alleviate  this  problem,  and  at  the  same  time,  could 
create  a  real  centre  for  the  neighbourhood.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  actively  assist  and 
encourage  the  school  boards  and  other  public  and  semi¬ 
public  agencies  to  obtain  adequate  land  in  the  proper 
location  to  complement  each  other  and  to  create  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  this  community.  Accordingly,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  City  undertake  no  large  scale  renewal  action  in 
the  Nepean  Street  area.  Nevertheless,  it  should  actively 
assist  in  the  coordination  and  direction  of  all  develop¬ 
ment  and  redevelopment  taking  place  in  the  area.  The 
accompanying  plan  and  sketch  illustrate  the  form  that 
this  community  focus  might  take. 


122.  Development  Plan 
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123.  Sketch  of  Possible  Institutional  Complex 


Deep  Cut 


1 24.  Study  Area  Location 


Deep  Cut  1 962  Summary 


Location :  %  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

2.2 

41 

Commercial 

0.3 

6 

Vacant  land 

0.6 

12 

Streets  and  lanes 

2.2 

41 

Total  area 

5.3 

100 

Residential  accommodation : 

Condition  of  units 

Dwelling  units 

Type  of  occupancy 

Owners 

Tenant 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Good 

14  19 

7  32 

7 

13 

Fair 

27  36 

8  36 

19 

36 

Poor 

11  15 

4  18 

7 

13 

Very  poor 

23  30 

3  14 

20 

38 

Total 

75  100 

22  100 

53 

100 

Substandard  owner  occupied  dwellings: ...  21  %  poor  and  very  poor  dwellings 

Population  and  accommodation: 

Dwelling  condition 

No.  of  people 

%  of  population 

Persons  per  unit 

Good 

44 

14 

3.1 

Fair 

65 

22 

2.4 

Poor 

40 

13 

3.6 

Very  poor 

153 

51 

6.7 

Total 

302 

100 

4.0 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No.  % 

Condition  improved 

2 

2.7 

Condition  depreciated 

2 

2.7 

Change  in  non-residential 

1 

1  .3 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

34 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

137 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

71 

The  Site.  Deep  Cut,  a  four  block,  five  acre  study  area, 
is  located  slightly  more  than  one-half  mile  southeast  of 
the  City  centre.  Residential  development  surrounds  the 
study  area,  except  for  the  northern  edge,  which  is  formed 
by  a  scenic  parkway  along  the  Rideau  Canal.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ottawa,  a  bilingual  urban  university,  is  located 
across  the  Canal  from  the  study  area. 

Deep  Cut  initially  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of  Cork- 
town,  one  of  the  earlier  settlements  in  Ottawa.  The 
study  area's  name  stems  from  the  canal  construction 
days,  when  the  canal  in  this  area  required  its  deepest 
cut. 

The  overall  building  density  in  this  area  is  very  high, 
most  of  the  streets  are  quite  narrow,  and  the  houses 
have  very  narrow  side  yards  and  little  or  no  set-back. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  grocery  store  and  a  re¬ 
cently  erected  office  building,  the  land  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  residential  purposes.  Although  some  owners 
have  attempted  to  maintain  their  property  in  a  reason¬ 
able  state  of  repair,  there  are  many  who  have  neglected 
their  homes  to  the  extent  that  the  overall  area  appears 
decayed. 

Residential  Development.  The  study  area  contains 
about  75  dwelling  units  which  accommodate  302  people. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  units  are  tenant  occupied, 
which  is  one  of  the  higher  proportions  in  the  City.  Deep 
Cut  has  a  density  of  34  dwelling  units  and  1  37  persons 
per  net  residential  acre,  which  is  nearly  triple  the  average 
density  in  Ottawa  and  the  second  highest  in  all  the 
study  areas. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Deep  Cut  contains  the  highest 
proportion  of  substandard  dwellings  in  all  the  areas 
studied.  Approximately  45%  of  the  area's  housing  stock 
is  in  poor  or  very  poor  structural  condition.  These  34 
seriously  substandard  dwellings  accommodate  1 93 
people  or  64%  of  the  area's  population. 

In  fact,  23  dwelling  units  or  30%  of  all  the  dwellings 
are  in  very  poor  condition,  probably  requiring  redevelop- 
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ment,  but  they  accommodate  over  half  of  the  area's 
population.  While  the  total  area  contains  an  average  of 
4.0  persons  per  dwelling  unit,  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  in  Ottawa,  the  very  poor  dwellings  accommo¬ 
date  6.7  persons  per  unit,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  City. 

Generally,  the  worst  housing  conditions  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  study  area,  and  the  best  are  in  the 
southern  portion.  The  only  dwellings  lacking  satisfac¬ 
tory  sanitation  facilities  are  located  in  the  north,  while 
those  lacking  adequate  household  facilities,  as  well  as 
the  overcrowded  dwellings,  generally  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Deep  Cut  Area. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1 959-62  period,  little 
change  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  area's  housing 
accommodation,  except  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
office  building  on  the  Driveway.  Only  two  dwelling  units 
were  improved  in  quality,  and  the  same  number  deter¬ 
iorated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  real  change  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  near  future.  A  significant  proportion  of  the 
worst  housing  has  been  purchased  and  demolished  by 
private  developers  in  preparation  for  construction  of  an 
apartment  building. 

Population : The  Deep  Cut  population  is  very  young 
in  composition,  with  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
school  age  children  than  most  other  areas.  About  48% 
of  the  area's  population  is  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
compared  to  only  37%  of  Ottawa's  population. 

Public  Utilities:  Water  services  are  adequate  and  could 
serve  a  considerably  higher  residential  density.  Sewer 
services,  provided  by  the  central  area  combined  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  system,  also  are  capable  of  serving  a 
larger  population. 

Schools:  Deep  Cut  is  served  by  the  Elgin  Street  Public 
School  and  the  St.  Theresa  Separate  School,  both  lo¬ 
cated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  study 
area.  Although  some  additional  children  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  Public  School,  the  Separate  School, 
including  its  recent  addition,  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Parks:  Minto  Park,  about  two  blocks  west  of  the  study 
area,  and  St.  Luke's  Park,  two  blocks  south  of  Minto, 
cannot  serve  this  part  of  the  City  adequately,  although 
the  adjacent  landscaped  Driveway  does  supplement 
them  to  a  limited  extent. 


Population  composition: 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-5 

43 

14.2 

6-13 

57 

18.9 

14-19 

43 

14.2 

20-59 

135 

44.7 

60+ 

24 

8.0 

Assessed  value  of  residential  property: 

Dwelling  condition 

$ 

% 

Good 

48,925 

22 

Fair 

75,450 

34 

Poor 

38,350 

17 

Very  poor 

61  ,125 

27 

Total 

223,850 

100 

128.  Condition  of  Buildings,  1959 
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Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


133.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000  -  11,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 
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Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  Deep 
Cut  as  a  residential  area.  Its  proximity  to  the  central  area 
and  to  an  extensive  residential-office  district  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  west  makes  this  site  particularly  suitable  for 
higher  density  residential  development. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designates  Somerset  Street,  located 
immediately  north  of  the  study  area,  as  a  secondary 
arterial.  This  artery  forms  part  of  an  important  east-west 
cross  city  route.  The  proposed  bridge  crossing  the  Rideau 
Canal,  immediately  north  of  the  Deep  Cut  Study  area, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  future  development  of 
Deep  Cut. 

The  Deep  Cut  Study  Area  forms  a  very  small  segment 
at  the  northeastern  edge  of  a  relatively  large  neigh¬ 
bourhood  delineated  by  the  planning  unit  organization 
of  the  Official  Plan. 

Urban  Renewal.  In  general,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  area  be  retained  in  residential  use,  preferably  at  a 
higher  intensity.  The  area's  attractive  location  near  the 
scenic  driveway  overlooking  the  Rideau  Canal,  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Central  Business  District  and  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  together  with  its  high  land  values,  indicate 
that  apartment  buildings  of  substantial  bulk  and  height 
are  the  most  appropriate  and  economic  form  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  Deep  Cut.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
public  open  space  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be 
preferable  if  the  apartments  were  designed  for  single 
people,  families  without  children,  or  families  with  only 
pre-school  age  children.  The  accompanying  sketch  in¬ 
dicates  the  type  of  development  that  could  take  place 
in  this  area. 

Urban  renewal  proposals  for  this  area  must  consider, 
in  detail,  the  location  of  the  proposed  east-west  arterial, 
including  the  bridge  crossing  the  canal.  Due  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  arterial  route,  and  in  view  of  current 
private  development  in  and  around  the  study  area,  it  is 
important  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  acquire  the 
property  needed  for  the  bridge  and  its  approaches. 

As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  by  private  entrepreneurs 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  study  area,  the  concentration 
of  extremely  deteriorated  housing  in  the  north  part  has 
been  eliminated.  Undoubtedly,  this  private  action  will 
encourage  further  private  redevelopment,  rehabilitation, 
and  conservation  in  the  remainder  of  the  study  area  and 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

To  assist  this  private  revitalization  of  the  area,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  City  emphasize  strict  code  en¬ 
forcement  in  the  area.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
neighbourhood  planning  studies  be  undertaken  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  and  location  of  neighbourhood  public 
open  space  required.  These  studies  could  form  the  basis 
for  a  general  plan  to  guide  further  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  activity  in  this  area. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  important  that 
the  Deep  Cut  Study  Area  be  kept  under  close  observa¬ 
tion  over  the  next  few  years  to  determine  whether  the 
City  should  participate  more  actively  in  urban  renewal, 
or  whether  the  area  will  be  improved  through  the  natural 
process  of  urban  evolution. 
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135.  Sketch  of  Proposed  Apartment  Building  and  Somerset  Street  Bridge 


Upper 
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136.  Study  Area  Location 


Upper  Billings  Bridge  1962  Summary 

Location:  3  miles  south  of  the  city  centre 

Land  use: 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

15.8 

49.5 

Commercial 

1  .5 

4.7 

Industrial 

1  .5 

4.7 

Vacant  land 

4.4 

13.8 

Streets  and  lanes 

8.7 

27.3 

Total  area 

31 .9 

100.0 

Residential  dwelling  units: 

Condition 

No. 

% 

Good 

14 

8 

Fair 

126 

72 

Poor 

23 

13 

Very  poor 

13 

7 

Total 

176 

100 

Residential  assessed  value:  $309 , 575. 

Population  composition : 

Age  groups 

People 

% 

0-6 

73 

13.8 

7-14 

105 

19.8 

15-19 

29 

5.4 

20+ 

324 

61  .0 

Total 

531 

100.0 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No.  % 

Condition  improved 

7 

4.0 

Condition  deteriorated 

8 

4.5 

Changed  to  non-residential 

11 

6.3 

Study  area  population 

531 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

11 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

34 

Persons  per  dwelling  unit 

3.0 

Number  of  tenant  occupied  units 

66 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

38 

The  Site.  Upper  Billings  Bridge,  a  thirty-two  acre  study 
area,  is  located  south  of  the  Rideau  River  and  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  City  centre.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  study  area  lies  east  of  Bank  Street,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  commercial  streets  in  Ottawa. 

The  site  is  just  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Canadian 
National  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lines.  The 
eastern  edge  of  the  fairly  flat  study  area  is  demarcated 
by  a  deeply  eroded  gully,  which  drops  forty  feet  to  Saw¬ 
mill  Creek. 

An  institutional  complex,  composed  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  a  Separate  School,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  located  immediately  north  of  the  study  area. 

A  large,  recently  constructed  shopping  centre  is  situated 
further  north  on  Bank  Street.  The  land  across  Kilborn 
Avenue  is  occupied  by  a  seminary,  and  to  the  south 
and  east,  the  land  is  all  residential. 

The  area  was  settled  initially  around  1 826,  but  since 
the  older  buildings  were  constructed  mainly  of  wood, 
none  of  the  structures  appears  worthy  of  preservation 
for  historic  reasons.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  older 
homes  have  reached  the  end  of  their  useful  life,  being 
generally  substandard  with  regard  to  household  and 
sanitation  facilities. 

Land  Use:  Upper  Billings  Bridge  is  basically  a  small 
residential  community.  About  half  of  the  site  is  in  resi¬ 
dential  use.  Ten  percent  of  the  area  is  devoted  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  activities  which  are  located  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  along  Bank  Street. 
About  1 4%  of  the  area  is  vacant,  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
centration  occurring  along  the  western  edge. 

Residential  Development.  The  study  area  contains 
1 76  dwelling  units  which  accommodate  531  people. 
This  population  is  housed  at  an  average  of  3.0  persons 
per  dwelling  unit,  considerably  below  the  3.7  average 
for  the  City,  and  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  urban  renewal 
study  areas.  Only  38%  of  the  units  are  tenant  occupied, 
which  is  well  below  the  average  of  51  %  for  the  City 
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and  the  57%  in  Mechanicsville,  which  is  the  next  lowest 
proportion  of  tenants  in  any  study  area. 

The  residential  development  is  quite  extensive  with 
fairly  large,  spacious  lots  and  abundant  front,  side,  and 
rear  yards  around  the  dwellings.  The  residential  density 
of  1 1  dwelling  units  and  34  persons  per  net  acre  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  City  average  of  52  persons  per  acre, 
and  less  than  half  the  density  existing  in  most  of  the 
urban  renewal  study  areas. 

Housing  Condition .  The  condition  of  housing  in 
Upper  Billings  Bridge  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
areas  studied.  Generally,  the  dwellings  in  the  study  area 
exhibit  a  high  incidence  of  minor  deficiencies:  about 
72%  are  in  fair  condition,  and  very  few,  namely  8%,  are 
in  good  condition.  While  the  area  has  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  fair  dwellings  occurring  in  any  study  area,  it 
also  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  good  dwellings. 

Of  the  36  structurally  substandard  residences,  only 
1 3  units  or  7%  of  the  area's  housing  stock  are  in  very 
poor  condition.  This  is  the  lowest  incidence  occurring 
in  any  area  studied.  These  very  poor  dwellings  are 
mainly  the  original  wooden  houses  in  the  area. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1 959-62  period,  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  proportion  of  dwellings  improved 
as  deteriorated.  At  the  same  time,  about  6%  of  the  units 
were  changed  to  non-residential  uses.  This  change  in 
use  occurred  mainly  along  Bank  Street  at  the  easterly 
limit  of  the  study  area.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
area's  development  is  the  continuing  amount  of  private 
renewal.  A  number  of  new  small  apartments  have  been 
erected,  and  some  of  the  older,  substandard  structures, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  have  been  replaced  by 
new  homes. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designates  Upper 
Billings  Bridge  as  a  residential  area.  The  Plan  also  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  land  immediately  to  the  north  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  public  use,  the  lower  land  to  the  north-west  in 
shopping,  the  land  to  the  west  in  government  use,  and 
the  area  to  the  south  and  east  in  residential. 

It  should  be  noted  that  residential  classification  in  the 
Plan  of  Land  Use  does  not  preclude  the  introduction  of 
commercial  activities  into  the  area.  The  renewal  of  Upper 
Billings  Bridge  may  involve  the  introduction  of  addi¬ 
tional  commercial  activities,  in  particular  along  Bank 
Street  and  east  from  Bank  to  the  C.P.R.  tracks. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designates  Bank  Street  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  arterial  with  an  ultimate  width  of  86  feet.  Bank 
Street  now  varies  from  60  to  66  feet  in  width,  and  this 
will  have  to  be  widened  throughout  the  study  area. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Plan  of  Roads  is  a  proposal 
for  a  truck  route  extending  north  from  Bank  Street  along 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  railway  line  is  to  be 
abandoned  under  a  railway  relocation  scheme  for  Ottawa, 
and  an  appropriate  interchange  should  be  provided  at 
Bank  Street  to  facilitate  the  proposed  truck  movement, 
should  this  truck  facility  be  developed. 

The  Upper  Billings  Bridge  area  forms  the  northern 
quarter  of  a  residential  neighbourhood  delineated  by 
the  planning  unit  organization  of  the  Official  Plan.  This 
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145.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000  -  11,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 
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146.  Neighbourhood  General  Plan 
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neighbourhood  is  abruptly  demarcated  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  residential  areas  by  Bank  Street,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  extensive  non-residential  develop¬ 
ment. 

Urban  Renewal.  While  some  private  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  structures  is  occurring  in  the  Upper  Billings 
Bridge  area,  it  is  recommended  that  the  area's  continued 
rehabilitation  be  encouraged  through  stringent  code 
enforcement  and  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Housing  Standards  Officer.  This  may  eliminate  the  need 
for  public  action  in  this  area  entirely. 

It  is  desirable  that,  except  for  the  properties  fronting  on 
Bank  Street,  the  bulk  of  the  area  west  of  Bank  Street 
remain  residential,  and  the  area  along  Bank  Street  and 
east  to  the  C.P.R.  tracks  be  exclusively  commercial. 

If  more  comprehensive  renewal  action  is  necessary, 
the  consolidation  of  the  small  lots  east  of  Bank  Street 
would  create  larger  commercial  parcels  with  more  ade¬ 
quate  space  for  off-street  parking.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
disorganized  parking  accommodation  and  building  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  replanned  to  advantage.  By  con¬ 
solidation  of  present  holdings,  comprehensive  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  achieved  for  the  entire  area  east  of  Bank 
Street. 

Generally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  enforce 
existing  regulations  and  keep  the  area  under  observa¬ 
tion.  If  present  trends  in  private  rehabilitation  and  rede¬ 
velopment  continue,  the  area  should  completely  reha¬ 
bilitate  itself  over  the  next  few  years.  This  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  significant  action  by  the  City.  How¬ 
ever,  if  private  renewal  does  not  continue,  more  active 
public  participation  may  then  be  in  order,  necessitating 
detailed  studies  of  the  area  at  that  time.  (See  the  section 
on  Rehabilitation-Conservation  Action  in  Part  II  of  this 
report). 

In  the  near  future,  it  is  suggested  that  the  City  under¬ 
take  several  specific  projects  to  assist  generally  in  the 
renewal  of  the  Upper  Billings  Bridge  area.  These  include 
the  following: 

1  Preparation  of  a  design  for  the  intersection  of  Bank 
Street  and  the  proposed  truck  route  along  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  right-of-way,  including  reduc¬ 
tion  in  grade  along  Bank  Street  at  the  proposed 
intersection. 

2  Preparation  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  widening  of 
Bank  Street. 

3  Preparation  of  a  redesign  of  the  existing  street  pattern, 
including  the  widening  of  Ohio  Street  and  the  closing 
of  Rooney's  Lane. 

4  Preparation  of  tentative  plans  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  deteriorated  commercial  facilities  along  Bank 
Street,  including  the  acquisition  and  assembly  of  land 
for  an  integrated  commercial  development  particularly 
east  of  Bank  Street. 
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Britannia  Village  1962  Summary 

Location :  6 'A  miles  west  of  the  city  centre 

• 

Land  use : 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

22.7 

41 

Institutional 

0.2 

0 

Public  open  space 

4.2 

7 

Commercial 

0.1 

0 

Industrial 

0.1 

0 

Vacant  land 

8.4 

15 

Streets  and  lanes 

21  .3 

37 

Total  area 

57.0 

100 

Residential  dwelling  units: 

Condition 

No. 

% 

Good 

23 

16 

Fair 

55 

37 

Poor 

39 

26 

Very  poor 

31 

21 

Total 

148 

100 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

5 

3 

Condition  deteriorated 

11 

7 

Population 

550 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

4.7 

Persons  per  net  residential  acre 

24 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

36 

The  Site.  Britannia  Village  is  a  seventeen  block,  fifty- 
seven  acre  community,  located  about  6'A  miles  west  of 
the  City  centre.  This  elongated  urban  renewal  study 
area  abuts  the  east  shore  of  Britannia  Bay  on  Lake 
Deschenes,  a  widening  of  the  Ottawa  River  above  the 
City  of  Ottawa,  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Village  is 
formed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  northerly 
boundary  is  a  yacht  club,  and  the  land  to  the  east  is 
virtually  vacant. 

The  site  is  generally  level,  sloping  gently  towards  the 
water.  The  whole  area  has  been  subdivided  in  a  regular 
grid  pattern,  although  the  pattern  is  incomplete  along 
the  lake  shore.  The  area  is  characterized  by  large  lots, 
wide  roads,  and  an  abundance  of  large  trees. 

Britannia  Village  is  predominantly  residential,  although 
about  1 5%  of  the  site  is  vacant.  The  study  area  contains 
a  single  four  acre  site  devoted  to  public  open  space,  and 
a  negligible  amount  of  institutional,  commercial,  and 
industrial  uses,  which  combined,  amount  to  only  0.4 
acres. 

Developed  originally  as  a  summer  resort,  the  area  still 
contains  many  small  cottages,  and  only  recently  was 
encompassed  by  the  westward  expansion  of  Ottawa's 
urban  development. 

Permanent  single  family  homes,  doubles,  and  du¬ 
plexes,  are  becoming  more  common  in  the  area,  although 
the  original  cottages,  some  rehabilitated,  but  many  de¬ 
teriorated  through  lack  of  maintenance  and  poor  original 
construction,  still  predominate.  At  the  time  of  the  1  959 
field  survey,  the  entire  area  lacked  public  water  and 
sanitation  facilities. 


Residential  Development.  Britannia  Village  contains 
1 48  dwelling  units  or  about  4.7  units  per  net  residential 
acre.  At  present,  it  accommodates  approximately  550 
people  at  about  24  persons  per  net  residential  acre, 
which  is  the  second  lowest  density  of  any  area  studied. 
Only  36%  of  the  dwellings  are  tenant  occupied,  which 
is  also  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  City. 


148.  Structures  and  Utilities 


■  Buildings 

—  Sewer  Line 

—  Water  Line 


149.  Land  Use 


Residential 
Institutional 
B  Parks 
|  Commercial 


150.  Population  Distribution 


•  One  person 


151.  Condition  of  Buildings.  1959 


Good 
B  Fair 
■  Poor 
B  Very  poor 


152.  Condition  of  Household  Facilities 


Satisfactory 

B  Poor 
B  Bad 


153.  Condition  of  Sanitation  Facilities 


Satisfactory 
B  Poor 
B  Bad 
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154.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 


155.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -  2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000  -  11,999 
$1  2,000  or  more 
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Dwelling  Condition  .With  31  very  poor  dwellings,  or 
21%  of  the  housing  stock,  the  Village  is  second  only  to 
Deep  Cut  in  its  incidence  of  severely  substandard  dwell¬ 
ings.  Most  of  these  very  poor  dwellings  originally  were 
summer  cottages,  inappropriately  and  unsuccessfully 
utilized  for  year-round  occupancy.  Surprisingly,  the  area 
contains  relatively  few  poor  dwellings  and  a  substantial 
number  of  good  homes. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1  959-62  period,  about 
3%  of  the  dwelling  units  were  improved,  while  7%  de¬ 
teriorated.  To  offset  this  apparent  decline,  many  dwell¬ 
ings  remain  in  the  fair  classification,  and  a  significant 
number  of  new  dwellings  have  been  constructed  in  the 
area.  During  this  same  period,  a  number  of  deteriorated 
residences  were  replaced  by  new  doubles,  duplexes, 
and  single  family  houses. 

City  sewer  and  water  services  were  installed  after  the 
1  959  survey,  and  there  now  are  relatively  few  homes 
lacking  proper  sanitation  facilities. 


Three  adjacent  parks,  the  Britannia  Yacht  Club,  and 
Lake  Deschenes  provide  abundant  and  convenient  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  for  the  area's  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  educational  facilities  still  are  totally  absent  from 
the  area  and  its  immediate  environs. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  proposes  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  Britannia  Village  for  residential  purposes, 
and  the  land  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  for  public 
open  space. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  recommends  the  construction  of  a 
freeway,  which,  in  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  study 
area,  will  provide  direct  access  between  western  Ottawa 
and  the  expanding  urban  development  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Planning  unit  organization  of  the  Official  Plan  in¬ 
cludes  Britannia  Village  as  a  northern  appendage  to  a 
residential  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
Village  to  become  an  integral  part  of  this  neighbourhood 
because  of  its  relatively  isolated  location,  but  the  Village 
by  itself,  could  accommodate  approximately  1,000 
people  at  a  very  low  residential  density,  thereby  be¬ 
coming  a  socially  and  physically  viable  community  with¬ 
in  a  larger  neighbourhood. 

Urban  Renewal.  If  trends  in  improvement  continue, 
no  public  redevelopment  action  by  the  City  will  be 
needed.  This  natural  renewal  seems  probable  since 
Britannia  Village  contains  several  site  advantages:  its 
favourable  location  on  the  shore  of  Britannia  Bay;  the 
ample  stands  of  trees;  the  abundance  of  nearby  parks; 
the  secluded  quiet  character  of  the  area;  and  the  desir¬ 
able  form  of  new  development  taking  place.  If  the  trends 
are  reversed,  and  the  area  again  begins  to  deteriorate, 
more  detailed  studies  will  be  necessary. 

Since  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  area  is  being 
rejuvenated  through  the  natural  process  of  numerous 
individual  private  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment  pro¬ 
jects,  it  is  recommended  that  the  City  continue  to  en¬ 
force  its  development  and  Housing  Standards  regula¬ 
tions,  and  keep  the  area  under  observation. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  City  consider,  in  detail, 
the  co-ordination  of  private  rehabilitation  and  conser¬ 
vation  action.  Studies  leading  to  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  should  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  detailed 
planning  unit  or  neighbourhood  studies,  which  also 
must  consider  schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  system.  (See  the  section  on  Rehabilitation- 
Conservation  Action  in  Part  2  of  this  report.) 
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156.  Neighbourhood  Plan 
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Bell  Town 


157.  Study  Area  Location 


Bell  Town  1962  Summary 


Location:  7  miles  west  of  the  city  centre 


Land  use : 

Acres 

% 

Residential 

39.2 

54 

Commercial 

1  .0 

2 

Industrial 

0.5 

1 

Vacant  land 

14.5 

20 

Streets  and  lanes 

17.2 

23 

Total  area 

72.4 

100 

Residential  dwelling  units: 

Condition 

No. 

% 

Good 

45 

21 

Fair 

101 

48 

Poor 

33 

16 

Very  poor 

32 

15 

Total 

211 

100 

Change  in  condition  of  dwellings,  1959-1962: 

No. 

% 

Condition  improved 

12 

6 

Condition  deteriorated 

20 

9 

Changed  to  non-residential 

3 

1 

Dwelling  units  per  net  residential  acre 

5.4 

Tenant  occupied  units  as  %  of  total 

39 

The  Site.  Bell  Town,  a  seventy-two  acre  urban  renewal 
study  area,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Britannia 
Bay  some  seven  miles  west  of  the  central  area  at  the 
extreme  western  edge  of  the  City.  The  study  area  lies 
north  of  a  highway  commercial  district  along  Carling 
Avenue,  west  of  Britannia  Park,  and  south  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  skirting  the  edge  of  Lake  Deschenes 
on  the  Ottawa  River. 

The  site  is  generally  flat,  sloping  gently  to  the  water. 
The  subdivision  pattern  is  composed  of  two  independent 
grids  which  meet  at  a  forty-five  degree  angle  near  the 
centre  of  the  study  area.  Bell  Town  is  a  well  treed,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  fairly  isolated  community,  with  only  23% 
of  the  site  devoted  to  streets. 

Originally,  the  area  accommodated  only  summer  cot¬ 
tages.  Later,  permanent  homes  were  built  and  many  of 
the  original  cottages  were  utilized  for  year-round  ac¬ 
commodation,  although  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
cottages  were  not  winterized.  At  the  time  of  the  1  959 
field  survey,  the  area  lacked  public  water  and  sewer 
services,  and  the  majority  of  the  dwellings  were  deficient 
in  proper  sanitation  facilities. 

Land  Use:  Bell  Town,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
study  areas,  is  predominantly  residential.  Unlike  all  the 
other  areas,  except  Britannia  Village,  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  land  is  devoted  to  commercial  and  industrial 
uses,  about  3%  of  the  site,  and  a  relatively  large  amount, 
one-fifth  of  the  site,  is  vacant.  While  there  is  no  public 
open  space  within  the  study  area,  there  are  abundant 
public  parks  immediately  to  the  north  and  east. 


Residential  Development.  The  study  area  is  very  sparse¬ 
ly  developed,  having  only  5.4  dwelling  units  per  net  acre 
of  residential  land.  Generally,  these  dwellings  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  fairly  large  parcels,  well  set  backfrom  the  street, 
and  with  wide  side  yards.  There  are  relatively  few  ac¬ 
cessory  buildings  in  the  study  area. 

Housing  Condition:  Generally,  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  Bell  Town  is  belter  than  in  most  of  the  study 


158.  Population  Distribution 


•  One  person 
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areas.  Compared  with  other  areas  studied.  Bell  Town 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  good  quality  dwellings, 
21  %  of  the  total,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  poor  and 
very  poor  dwellings,  31%  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand 
compared  with  other  areas,  this  site  contains  one  of 
the  highest  proportions  of  very  poor  dwellings,  1 5%  of 
the  total.  These  very  seriously  substandard  dwellings 
include  many  inadequately  converted  summer  cottages. 

The  poorest  dwellings  generally  are  concentrated  in 
the  northeastern  third  of  the  study  area.  Although  most 
of  the  dwellings  had  unsatisfactory  sanitation  facilities 
in  1 959,  the  dwellings  in  structurally  poor  or  very  poor 
condition  and  the  units  lacking  adequate  household 
facilities  were  located  mainly  in  this  northeastern  part. 

Structural  Change:  During  the  1  959-62  period,  much 
of  the  1 959  housing  stock  deteriorated.  Approximately 
9%  of  all  the  dwelling  units  deteriorated,  compared  to 
6%  which  improved  in  quality.  Fortunately,  this  change 
in  the  1 959  dwellings  does  not  present  an  accurate 


picture  of  the  area's  development,  since  a  very  significant 
number  of  new  single  family  dwellings,  doubles,  and 
duplexes  were  constructed  in  the  area.  The  deterioration 
in  dwelling  units  occurred  mainly  in  the  already  sub¬ 
standard  structures,  many  of  which  were  too  deterio¬ 
rated  to  rehabilitate.  The  improvement  generally  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  marginal  structures,  raising  many  from  the 
poor  class  to  the  fair  category.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  very  significant  introduction  of  good  dwellings. 

Several  factors  apparently  have  contributed  to  this 
rejuvenation  trend.  The  area  has  been  encompassed  by 
active  urban  expansion,  and  the  area  now  has  been 
provided  with  proper  city  services,  including  gravel 
roads,  and  public  sewer  and  water.  Its  attractive  physical 
assets  and  its  accessibility  to  several  large  employment 
centres  also  assisted  in  the  area's  improvement. 


164.  Overcrowded  Dwellings 


Not  overcrowded 

■  Somewhat  overcrowded 

■  Badly  overcrowded 


165.  Value  of  Land  and  Improvements 


■  $1  -2,999 

■  $3,000  -  5,999 

■  $6,000  -  8,999 

■  $9,000  - 11,999 
$1 2,000  or  more 
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Official  Plan.  The  plan  of  Land  Use  designates  the 
northeastern  third  of  the  study  area  for  public  open  space 
and  the  southern  portion  for  residential  purposes.  The 
Plan  of  Roads  proposes  that  a  limited  access  freeway 
be  constructed  in  an  east-west  direction  across  the  site, 
thereby  separating  the  southern  portion  of  the  study 
area  from  the  proposed  public  open  space  and  Lake 
Deschenes.  The  planning  unit  organization  of  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Plan  includes  only  the  southern  third  of  the  study 
area  in  a  residential  neighbourhood. 

Urban  Renewal.  Due  to  the  apparent  improvement  in 
the  study  area,  and  to  its  natural  assets  as  an  attractive 
residential  community,  it  is  recommended  that  more 
detailed  studies  be  conducted  respecting  its  future  de¬ 
velopment,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Official  Plan. 

Specifically,  it  is  suggested  that  the  City  determine 
the  exact  location  of  the  Deschenes  Freeway  route  in 
this  general  locality.  If  the  location  should  remain  the 
same  as  proposed  in  the  Plan  of  Roads,  the  land  re¬ 
quired  for  the  route  should  be  protected  from  further 
expensive  private  investment. 

The  land  proposed  by  the  Official  Plan  for  public  open 
space  has  now  been  serviced  and  has  undergone  a  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement.  This  may  necessitate  a  revision 
in  the  Official  Plan.  The  degree  of  revision  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  a  review  of  the  basic  principles  involved 
in  determining  the  locations  of  the  freeway  and  major 
park,  and  the  relationship  of  these  two  elements  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

Following  this  review  it  is  further  recommended  that 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  neighbourhood  be  under¬ 
taken,  including  the  whole  of  Bell  Town.  This  analysis 
should  be  directed  toward  parks  and  play-grounds, 
schools,  circulation  system,  and  local  commercial  areas, 
as  they  would  affect  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
action. 

Until  these  various  factors  are  determined,  the  City 
should  not  undertake  definite  renewal  action  in  the  area. 

In  the  mean  time,  development  should  be  kept  under 
observation,  and  housing  standards  regulations  strictly 
enforced,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  study 
area. 


LeBreton  Flats 


167.  Study  Area  Location 
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The  Site.  The  LeBreton  Flats  Urban  Renewal  Study 
Area  is  approximately  one  mile  south-west  of  the  City 
centre.  The  complete  study  area  forms  part  of  a  small 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  Ottawa  River  opposite 
the  Chaudiere  Falls  along  the  east  shore  of  Nepean  Bay. 
The  peninsula  lies  immediately  northwest  of  a  fairly 
steep  limestone  bluff.  The  area  is  known  locally  as  "The 
Flats"  because  of  the  relatively  low  lying,  level  nature 
of  the  peninsula. 

This  area  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  tracks,  and  on  the  west 
by  a  heavy  industrial  area.  South  of  the  tracks,  the  land 
is  occupied  by  a  mixture  of  residences  and  small  factories, 
and  the  land  north  of  the  railway  also  is  industrial.  A 
portion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  study  area  is  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  the  site  by  Duke  Street,  an  important 
route  leading  to  the  Chaudiere  Bridge  and  the  City  of 
Hull. 

History:  LeBreton  Flats  is  one  of  the  most  historically 
significant  areas  in  the  City  of  Ottawa.  During  the  early 
days  of  exploration  and  settlement,  all  travellers  used 
the  Ottawa  River  as  the  western  route  to  Lake  Superior, 
necessitating  a  portage  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  During 
Ottawa's  early  days,  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  study  area,  made  this  the  most  stra¬ 
tegic  location  on  the  Ottawa  River.  Initially,  it  was  a 
trading  site  as  well  as  a  place  of  ambush  for  the  Iroquois 
in  their  war  against  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins. 

Because  a  group  of  settlers  on  their  way  to  Richmond 
spent  the  summer  of  1 81 8  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudiere 
Falls,  this  area,  for  a  time,  was  called  Richmond  Land¬ 
ing.  Subsequently,  Andrew  Berry  built  a  wharf  and  a 
tavern  at  Richmond  Landing,  and  for  several  years,  all 
traffic  to  or  from  Montreal  landed  here.  In  addition,  dur¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  many  of  the 
labourers  erected  their  homes  on  the  flats. 

Most  of  the  original  houses  were  destroyed  by  a  great 
fire  in  1 900,  which  provides  some  indication  of  the  age 
of  the  present  houses.  As  could  be  expected  with  houses 


built  50  to  60  years  ago,  many  are  suffering  from  struc¬ 
tural  and  sanitation  defects  based  upon  today's  standards. 

Land  use:  Approximately  five-sixths  of  the  study  area 
is  residential,  and  the  remaining  one-sixth  is  commercial 
and  industrial,  with  light  industry  and  open  storage  uses 
predominating.  The  residential,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  are  indiscriminately  mixed,  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Flats.  Residential  uses  are 
mainly  multiple  family  dwellings,  either  row  housing  or 
converted  single  family  dwellings.  There  are  virtually 
no  building  setbacks,  and  the  side  yards  are  extremely 
narrow  or  nonexistent  throughout  most  of  the  area. 
Buildings  are  crowded  together,  and  there  is  little  space 
for  off-street  parking. 

Dwelling  Condition:  Despite  their  age,  and  although 
some  of  the  buildings  in  this  area  are  clean  and  well 
kept,  a  large  proportion  are  run-down  and  severely  de¬ 
teriorated.  The  worst  buildings  are  those  surrounded  by 
commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

While  many  dwellings  lack  adequate  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties,  this  situation  does  not  occur  in  significant  concen¬ 
trations.  Similarly,  dwellings  with  severe  deficiencies 
in  cooking,  heating,  and  lighting  facilities  are  scattered 
throughout  the  study  area.  Overcrowding  is  not  a  serious 
problem  in  the  Flats. 

Schools:  Ste.  Famille  Separate  School  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  study  area,  and  a  public  school  is  lo¬ 
cated  south  of  the  Flats  on  Wellington  Street.  Both  of 
these  schools  have  been  expropriated  and  soon  will  be 
demolished. 

Public  Utilities:  The  area  is  served  by  a  combined 
sewer  system,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  any  antici¬ 
pated  sanitary  sewage  flow  and  coping  with  any  flood¬ 
ing  from  severe  storms.  The  water  mains  also  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  present  and  anticipated  future  requirements. 

Population:  In  1959,  LeBreton  Flats  contained  1,320 
people.  Over  the  years  the  population  has  been  de¬ 
creasing.  Between  1 941  and  1 951 ,  the  area  experienced 
a  25%  decrease  in  population,  while  Ottawa's  popula¬ 
tion  increased  by  18%. 
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Basically,  the  population  structure  is  similar  to  Otta¬ 
wa's,  except  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  area’s  pop¬ 
ulation  is  over  70  years  of  age.  In  addition,  French  speak¬ 
ing  people  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the  area's  pop¬ 
ulation  than  they  do  in  Ottawa,  and  Roman  Catholics 
predominate,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Flats'  population,  compared  to  only  half  the  population 
in  Ottawa. 

Labourers  make  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Flats' 
population  than  they  do  in  Ottawa.  Correspondingly, 
the  average  earnings  for  male  and  female  workers  in 
the  Flats  are  30%  and  1 2%  lower,  respectively,  than  in 
the  City. 

In  general,  the  Flats  is  one  of  the  most  deteriorated 
sections  of  the  City.  Because  of  this  area's  numerous 
assets,  including  its  location  near  the  Central  Business 
District  and  government  complexes,  its  attractive  natural 
setting  in  relation  to  the  Ottawa  River  and  Chaudiere 
Falls,  and  its  view  of  Parliament  Hill,  it  could  become 
one  of  the  most  attractive  areas  for  development  in  the 
city. 

Official  Plan.  The  Plan  of  Land  Use  designated  the 
entire  study  area  be  developed  for  residential-office 
uses,  as  it  does  for  the  areas  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
land  to  the  north  and  north-east  is  intended  as  public 
open  space. 

The  Plan  of  Roads  designated  Booth  Street  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  arterial,  dividing  the  study  area  into  two  sections 
and  providing  direct  access  to  the  City  of  Hull. 

Urban  Renewal.  Subsequent  to  the  original  field  sur¬ 
veys,  the  entire  LeBreton  Flats  area  was  expropriated 
by  the  federal  government  for  redevelopment  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  complex.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that 
this  area  be  eliminated  from  current  municipal  urban 
renewal  action. 

The  federal  government's  tentative  plans  for  the  Le¬ 
Breton  Flats  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs. 
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Summary  of 
Recommendations 


The  following  includes  a  summary  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  recommendations  for  each  of  the  urban  renewal 
study  areas.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  se¬ 
quence  of  these  abbreviated  recommendations  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  their  priority  in  the  general 
urban  renewal  programme  for  Ottawa.  The  priorities 
are  set  forth  following  this  summary. 

Preston  Street.  The  most  blighted  part  of  the  Preston 
Street  Study  Area  has  been  expropriated  and  is  being 
completely  redeveloped  through  combined  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  institutional  action. 

Because  of  the  substandard  condition  of  the  dwellings 
and  their  environment,  it  is  recommended  that,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  need  for  urban  rehabilitation  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  the  City  should  survey  and  analyze  the  remainder 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  prepare  a  comprehensive 
community  development  plan  to  guide  all  forms  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  investment  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mechanicsville.  It  is  recommended  that  direct  public 
renewal  action  be  limited  to  a  7.5  acre  site  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  study  area.  In  this  respect,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  complete  site  be  redeveloped  in  multiple 
family  high  rise  apartment  buildings,  possibly  as  an  in¬ 
tegrated  public  and  private  project. 

In  addition,  it  is  suggested  that  the  remainder  of  the 
study  area  be  kept  under  observation  to  determine  whether 
any  revision  in  the  City's  renewal  programme  is  required. 
At  the  same  time,  to  encourage  the  area's  improvement, 
the  City  should  vigorously  enforce  its  development  and 
housing  standards  regulations.  It  also  is  recommended 
that  the  City  actively  attempt  to  co-ordinate  develop¬ 
ment  occurring  in  the  study  area. 

Nanny  Goat  Hill.  Basically,  the  character  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  study  area  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
federal  government's  plan  for  LeBreton  Flats,  immedi¬ 
ately  north  of  the  study  area.  Due  to  the  indefinite  nature 


of  several  proposals  which  will  affect  the  western  part, 
it  is  suggested  that  public  renewal  action  be  limited  at 
this  time  to  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  study  area. 

In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that  the  eastern  third 
of  the  study  area  be  developed  as  a  senior  citizens'  com¬ 
plex.  This  could  be  achieved  through  the  introduction 
of  senior  citizens'  housing,  which  would  complement  a 
senior  citizens'  recreation  centre  already  located  in  the 
area.  It  is  suggested  that  service  or  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zations  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
this  project  with  the  City  as  co-ordinator. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  middle  third  of  the 
study  area,  immediately  west  of  the  above-noted  pro¬ 
ject,  be  redeveloped  as  a  private,  high  rise,  apartment 
complex.  Due  to  the  lack  of  accessible  community  facil¬ 
ities,  these  apartments  should  be  designed  to  discour¬ 
age  occupancy  by  families  with  school-age  children. 
Some  local  commercial  facilities  could  be  provided  at 
ground  level  in  these  apartment  buildings  to  service  the 
development. 

Alternatively,  if  these  projects  do  not  materialize  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  recommended  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  be  encouraged  to  extend  its  expropriation  to 
include  the  study  area. 

Hurd  man's  Bridge.  It  is  recommended  that  the  study 
area  be  consolidated  with  the  3.5  acre  industrial  area  to 
the  south,  and  that  the  resulting  1 2.4  acre  site  be  re¬ 
developed  in  high  rise  apartment  buildings. 

An  important  element  in  the  project  is  the  provision 
of  public  open  space,  which  is  necessary  to  complement 
the  existing  public  beach  on  the  Rideau  River  and  to 
provide  an  essential  link  in  the  Rideau  River  Trail  pe¬ 
destrian  system. 

Lower  Town  East.  It  is  suggested  that  the  entire  study 
area  be  renewed  through  a  comprehensive  redevelop¬ 
ment,  rehabilitation,  and  conservation  programme.  In 
spite  of  the  areas  proximity  to  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict,  such  a  large  scale  programme  appears  justified, 
since  it  is  considered  advisable  that  the  entire  study  area 
remain  predominantly  residential  with  some  local  com¬ 
mercial  facilities. 

More  precisely,  it  is  suggested  that  a  detailed  study, 
based  upon  the  complete  neighbourhood,  be  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  the  specific  requirements  and  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  area,  particularly  with  regard  to  public  open 
space,  internal  circulation,  institutions,  and  local  com¬ 
mercial  development. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  recommended  that  the  first  stage 
of  a  public  renewal  programme  be  the  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  two  City  blocks  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  study  area.  It  is  suggested  that  this  com¬ 
bined  site  be  developed  as  a  multiple  family,  apartment 
complex  with  commercial  facilities  at  ground  level  along 
St.  Patrick  Street. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  second  stage  in¬ 
clude  the  rehabilitation  of  five  City  blocks  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  study  area. 


With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  study  area,  it  is 
suggested  that  no  action  be  taken  until  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  has  been  completed  and  a  plan  prepared  for 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Hintonburgh.  It  is  suggested  that  the  complete  study 
area  be  retained  primarily  in  residential  use,  but  at  a  higher 
density  of  development  than  now  prevails. 

Due  to  the  present  serious  shortage  of  accessible 
park  and  playground  area,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
creation  and  development  of  public  open  space  receive 
priority  in  any  renewal  plans  for  the  area.  In  this  regard, 
the  complete  neighbourhood  should  be  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount,  type,  and  location  of  public  open 
space  needed  in  the  study  area.  In  addition,  before  com¬ 
pleting  any  major  renewal  plans,  the  area  should  be 
studied  with  regard  to  the  location  and  design  of  the 
abutting  transportation  network. 

Since  the  interior  core  of  the  study  area  will  not  be 
affected  directly  by  plans  for  the  basic  transportation 
network,  it  is  recommended  that  four  central  blocks  be 
cleared  and  redeveloped.  Such  a  project  would  create 
centrally  located  public  open  space  for  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  improve  the  existing  irregular  street  pattern, 
provide  public  housing  near  existing  schools,  and  re¬ 
move  the  worst  housing. 

Lower  Town  West.  It  is  suggested  that  public  in¬ 
volvement  in  urban  renewal  activity  be  limited  to  that 
portion  of  the  study  area  south  of  Boteler  Street  and 
north  of  St.  Patrick  Street. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  specific  renewal  proposals  for 
the  area,  the  relationship  of  the  basic  transportation 
network  to  the  study  area  should  be  assessed.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  consideration  should  be  given  to  widening  St. 
Patrick  and  Dalhousie  Streets,  improving  vehicular  move¬ 
ment  along  King  Edward  Avenue  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  access  streets,  and  revising  the  internal  circulation 
system  by  discouraging  through  traffic. 

In  addition,  the  potential  expansion  of  several  im¬ 
portant  institutions  should  be  investigated.  These  include 
the  General  Hospital,  St.  Charles'  Senior  Citizens'  Home, 
Notre  Dame  Basilica  and  its  associated  facilities,  LaSalle 
Academy,  and  five  separate  schools. 

In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Dalhousie 
Street  commercial  area  be  improved  and  stabilized 
through  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  programme.  It 
is  proposed  that  this  local  commercial  area,  extending 
along  Dalhousie  Street  for  seven  blocks  between  York 
and  Cathcart  Streets,  be  improved  through  the  active 
participation  and  guidance  of  the  City.  A  vital  element 
in  this  scheme  is  the  public  expropriation  and  clearance 
of  a  0.9  acre  area,  which  could  be  privately  redeveloped 
with  commercial  facilities  at  ground  level  and  apart¬ 
ments  above. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  nine  block  residential 
area  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  study  area  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  detail  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  preparing 
a  comprehensive  urban  rehabilitation  programme.  To 


encourage  the  raising  of  housing  and  environmental 
standards  in  this  area,  and  to  attract  desirable  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  area,  several  basic  facilities  should  be 
considered,  including  the  consolidation  of  numerous 
small  substandard  properties,  the  creation  of  a  local 
park  core,  the  provision  of  space  tor  institutional  expan¬ 
sion,  and  the  replanning  of  the  internal  circulation  system. 

Because  of  the  natural  trend  toward  improvement  in 
part  of  the  study  area,  and  because  of  the  dynamic  and 
unpredictable  nature  in  the  remainder,  it  is  suggested 
that  no  additional  public  renewal  activity  be  undertaken 
until  the  above  studies  have  been  completed,  and  until 
the  most  productive  course  of  public  action  has  been 
clearly  established. 

Nepean  Street.  Due  to  the  severe  deficiency  of  public 
open  space  within  the  Nepean  Street  area,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  complete  neighbourhood  be  analyzed 
to  determine  the  amount,  type,  and  location  of  public 
open  space  needed  to  adequately  serve  the  present  and 
future  population. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  need  for  a  functional  centre 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  recommended  that  public 
renewal  activity  be  limited  to  the  encouragement,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  co-ordination  of  all  development  in  the 
area.  In  order  to  create  an  effective  nucleus  to  foster 
local  community  activity,  it  is  suggested  that  the  City 
plan  the  development  of  land  in  this  area,  and  actively 
assist  public  and  semi-public  agencies  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  and  properly  located  land. 

Deep  Cut.  No  public  renewal  activity  is  required  in  the 
Deep  Cut  Study  Area,  since  the  whole  area  is  under¬ 
going  natural  renewal  through  private  initiative.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  important  that  the  study  area  be  kept  under 
close  observation  for  the  next  few  years  to  determine 
whether  this  improvement  continues.  To  encourage  this 
trend,  it  is  suggested  that  the  city  stringently  enforce 
its  development  and  housing  standards  regulations. 

Furthermore,  since  there  is  already  a  shortage  of  public 
open  space,  which  is  likely  to  become  more  severe  in 
the  future  as  the  population  density  in  the  area  rises,  it 
is  suggested  that  neighbourhood  planning  studies  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  amount,  type,  and  location 
of  public  open  space  needed. 

Upper  Billings  Bridge.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  public 
renewal  activity  will  be  required  in  the  study  area.  How¬ 
ever,  to  encourage  continued  improvement  through 
private  initiative,  it  is  suggested  that  the  City  vigor¬ 
ously  enforce  its  development  and  housing  standards 
codes. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  commercial  development  along 
Bank  Street  is  not  improved  in  the  near  future,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  City  consider  several  specific  projects 
to  assist  the  area's  renewal.  In  particular,  the  City  could 
do  the  following:  design  the  intersection  of  Bank  Street 
with  the  proposed  truck  route  along  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  right-of-way;  study  the  widening  of  Bank 
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Street;  improve  the  local  street  system;  prepare  tentative 
plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  deteriorated  commercial 
facilities  along  Bank  Street,  including  the  acquisition 
and  assembly  of  land  to  develop  an  integrated  com¬ 
mercial  area. 

Britannia  Village.  There  is  no  need  for  direct  public 
renewal  activity  in  the  study  area.  To  assure  improve¬ 
ment  through  private  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  City  continue  to  enforce  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  regulations.  However, 
because  of  the  generally  low  standard  of  many  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  area,  it  is  still  important  to  keep  develop¬ 
ment  under  observation. 

Bell  Town.  In  general,  the  study  area  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  regard  to  its  future  role  in  the  development 
of  this  part  of  Ottawa.  Specifically,  two  basic  elements, 
which  will  significantly  influence  the  future  of  this  area, 
include  the  location  of  the  Deschenes  Freeway  route 
and  the  delineation  of  adjacent  city-wide  park  facilities. 

In  addition,  it  is  suggested  that  the  neighbourhood, 
including  the  whole  study  area,  be  analyzed  with  regard 
not  only  to  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  and  commercial  facilities,  but  also  to  public  re¬ 
habilitation  and  conservation  action. 

Until  these  studies  are  completed,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  area  be  kept  under  observation,  and  development 
and  maintenance  regulations  enforced,  particularly 
within  the  southern  portion  of  the  study  area. 

LeBreton  Flats.  Since  the  entire  LeBreton  Flats  Study 
Area  has  been  expropriated  by  the  federal  government 
for  redevelopment  as  a  government  office  complex,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  study  area  be  eliminated  from 
municipal  urban  renewal  attention. 
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The  recommended  immediate  and  direct  urban  renewal 
action  by  the  City  of  Ottawa  is  indicated  below  in  order 
of  priority.  This  public  action  is  the  least  that  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  raise  standards  to  an  absolute 
minimum  in  areas  which  are  likely  to  remain  substan¬ 
tially  blighted,  or  even  to  deteriorate  further,  if  no  action 
is  taken. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  order  differs  somewhat 
from  earlier  recommendations,  which  were  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  nature.  Since  that  time,  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  urban  fabric  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect 
the  subject  areas.  Subsequently,  more  sophisticated 
analysis  dictated  adjustment. 

Recommendations  to  conduct  detailed  neighbour¬ 
hood  studies  have  been  omitted  since  such  studies  will 
continue  as  part  of  the  normal  planning  process,  and, 
accordingly,  do  not  require  specific  directives  from  City 
Council.  Nevertheless,  arising  out  of  these  more  com¬ 
prehensive  neighbourhood  studies,  additional  areas 
may  be  recommended  for  some  form  of  public  renewal 
action,  and  this  could  result  in  further  adjustment  of 
priorities. 

The  following  recommendations  are  grouped  in  two 
broad  categories;  the  first  lists  clearance  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  projects,  and  the  second,  specific  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  studies  for  urban  rehabilitation.  Neither  has  pri¬ 
ority  over  the  other.  Accordingly,  any  recommended 
project  can  be  implemented  independently  or  concur¬ 
rently  with  another  project.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  broad  categories  indicate  only  the  basic  form  of 
action,  and  that  the  specific  elements  and  procedures 
involve  a  range  of  renewal  activities  as  set  forth  in  the 
detailed  discussion  of  each  area. 
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Public  Redevelopment 

1  Hintonburgh  Study  Area— four  blocks  in  the  core; 

2  Lower  Town  East  Study  Area— two  blocks  in  the 
southeastern  part; 

3  Hurdman's  Bridge  Study  Area— twelve  acres,  includ¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  area  to  the  south; 

4  Mechanicsville  Study  Area— seven  acres  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part; 

5  Nanny  Goat  Hill  Study  Area— eastern  two-thirds. 

Public  Rehabilitation 

1  Lower  Town  West  Study  Area— six  blocks  in  the 
southeastern  part; 

2  Lower  Town  West  Study  Area— seven  blocks  along 
Dalhousie  Street; 

3  Lower  Town  East  Study  Area— five  blocks  along  the 
western  edge; 

4  Upper  Billings  Bridge  Study  Area— commercial  dis¬ 
trict  along  Bank  Street; 

Because  of  the  blighted  housing  and  environmental 
conditions  in  which  many  residents  of  Ottawa  are  forced 
to  live,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  City  begin 
immediately  to  implement  the  above  urban  renewal 
recommendations.  In  most  instances,  available  basic 
data  and  general  plans  indicate  the  type  of  public  action 
required,  and  permit  early  formulation  of  specific  re¬ 
newal  programmes.  Unless  definite  action  is  taken  at 
once,  much  of  the  work  already  done  will  have  limited 
validity,  and  what  is  more  important,  many  families  must 
continue  to  suffer  squalid  and  depressing  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Capital  of  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world. 


Conclusions 


The  studies  forming  the  basis  of  this  report  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  that  housing  in  many  parts  of  Ottawa  cannot  be 
considered  adequate  for  human  occupancy  in  this  day 
and  age.  With  all  its  limitations,  "urban  renewal”  can 
be  en  effective  instrument  for  raising  these  blighted 
areas  to  a  satisfactory  standard,  and  for  helping  to  create 
the  kind  of  city  we  all  want. 

Nevertheless,  for  urban  renewal  to  be  truly  effective 
and  lasting,  it  must  rely  on  a  much  broader  base  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  Incipient  blight  recognizes  no 
political  boundaries, just asthe  repercussionsfrom  urban 
renewal  and  developmental  activity  in  one  area  affect 
indiscriminately  the  urban  fabric  of  other  areas  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  another  political  jurisdiction.  In 
this  regard,  the  municipalities  and  crown  agencies  in 
the  metropolitan  region  have  demonstrated  a  preference 
for  unilateral  action  in  causing  change  to  the  urban 
fabric  without  sufficient  respect  for  the  effects  such 
change  can  bring.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  more 


effective,  formal,  administrative  arrangement  to  ensure 
the  continuous  liaison,  co-ordination,  and  integration 
of  all  developmental  activity  undertaken  by  the  political 
units  and  agencies  in  the  region.  At  the  very  least  such 
an  arrangement  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  major  developmental  projects,  since  these  are  the 
ones  which  generate  important  influences  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  large  parts,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

A  number  of  conclusions,  many  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  earlier  parts  of  the  report,  deserve  special 
emphasis. 

Constructive  Action  :  As  a  basic  principle,  urban 
renewal  must  be  used,  not  just  as  a  negative  tool  to  re¬ 
move  substandard  structures,  but  more  positively,  as  a 
constructive  lever  to  create  a  better  living  environment. 
Moreover,  since  financial  and  human  resources  are 
limited,  renewal  proposals  must  be  selective  and  critical. 
They  need  not  involve  large  populations  or  land  areas, 
but  they  must  be  effective. 

Catalytic  Agents :  Perhaps  the  most  rewarding 
technique,  therefore,  would  be  to  utilize  more  numerous 
but  limited  renewal  projects  as  positive  catalytic  agents. 
That  is,  they  should  take  a  form  which  will  foster  ad¬ 
ditional  desirable  new  development,  and  spark  a  de¬ 
sirable  chain  reaction.  Of  course,  the  dynamics  of  urban 
development  must  be  conducive  to  this  kind  of  multi¬ 
plier  effect,  since  a  catalytic  agent  cannot  realistically 
be  expected  to  succeed  unless  there  is  a  demand  on 
the  open  market  for  the  anticipated  development,  as 
well  as  entrepreneurs  willing  to  invest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  In  these  circumstances,  strategic  catalytic  agents 
could  be  used  to  activate  the  renovation  of  relatively 
large  areas. 

Co-ordination  :  Underlying  this  theme  of  catalytic 
renewal  action  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  private 
enterprise  plays  an  important  role  in  the  continuous 
renewal  of  the  urban  area,  and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  utilize  and  assist  fully  this  element  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  private  developers  appear  likely  to  renew  an 
area  within  a  reasonable  time,  public  funds  should  be 
limited  primarily  to  public  works  of  a  service  nature. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  achieve  the  optimum  results, 
the  City  should  attempt  indirectly  to  co-ordinate  and 
guide  this  private  renewal  activity. 

Co-operation  :  On  the  other  hand,  public  involve¬ 
ment  should  be  emphasized  where  private  enterprise  is 
likely  to  be  ineffective  due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  through  public  action,  seriously 
substandard  housing  could  be  eliminated  and,  at  the 
same  time,  numerous,  uneconomic,  and  difficult  to 
develop  parcels  of  land,  could  be  consolidated  into 
useful  units.  Their  redevelopment  in  these  circumstances, 
need  not  be  limited  to  public  projects,  provided  the  use 
is  meaningful  in  terms  of  community  development. 

Emphasis :  Because  of  the  economic  and  social  dis¬ 
ruption  involved  in  any  redevelopment  project,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  future  public  urban  renewal  activity  be 
shifted  in  emphasis,  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  rede- 


velopmentto  rehabilitation  and  conservation.  In  local 
communities  requiring  renewal,  but  no  change  in  land 
use,  and  where  it  is  feasible  to  continue  using  the  exist¬ 
ing  structures,  priority  should  be  given  to  comprehen¬ 
sive  rehabilitation  action.  This  does  not  mean  that  re¬ 
development  projects  are  not  important  and  should  not 
be  used.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  occasions 
when  only  such  drastic  action  can  be  effective.  It  is  also 
quite  conceivable  that,  within  any  rehabilitation  area, 
spot  clearance  and  redevelopment  may  be  necessary, 
but  generally  it  should  form  a  limited  part  of  the  project. 

Public  Relations :  In  future  renewal  projects,  even 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  publicity,  education, 
and  community  organization.  The  general  public  and 
local  organizations,  those  in  and  around  potential  urban 
renewal  areas,  must  be  properly  acquainted  with  the 
extent  and  objectives  of  urban  renewal,  thus  encouraging 
intelligent  and  constructive  participation,  facilitating 
public  support  for  such  a  programme,  and  reducing 
friction  and  hardship  caused  through  misunderstanding. 
At  the  same  time,  insurance  and  mortgage  companies 
must  be  equally  well  informed,  particularly  with  regard 
to  rehabilitation  and  conservation  programmes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  programme  will 
reduce  the  fire  hazard  in  an  area,  and  accordingly,  the 
rehabilitated  buildings  should  have  lower  fire  insurance 
rates  than  those  in  unimproved,  blighted  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  an  area  is  experiencing  comprehensive  rehabili¬ 
tation,  mortgages  and  home  improvement  loans  should 
be  more  readily  obtainable  from  private  companies 
than  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  apparent  "freeze"  that 
normally  ensues.  It  should  be  obvious,  but  apparently 
such  is  not  the  case,  that  investments  will  be  more 
secure  as  a  result  of  an  active,  comprehensive  program¬ 
me  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  area.  Inadequate 
communication  must  be  a  major  cause  of  this  "tight 
money"  situation. 

Since  urban  renewal  is  a  relatively  complex  planning 
operation,  qualified  technical  personnel  should  assist  in 
the  provision  of  accurate  information  to  the  public  re¬ 
garding  the  characteristics,  objectives,  merits,  and  limi¬ 
tation  of  urban  renewal.  Moreover,  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results,  this  communication  must  be  accomplished 
before  the  public  can  misconstrue  any  action  being 
taken. 

Rapid  Execution  :  Public  urban  renewal  operations 
can  and  should  be  completed  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  has  been  the  practice  to  date.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  programme,  once  begun,  should  be  ex¬ 
pedited  until  it  is  completed.  This  would  reduce  the 
time  lapse  between  the  initial  surveys  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  renewal  proposals,  minimize  the  hardship  im¬ 
posed  on  residents  and  businesses,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  involved,  and  contribute  to  the  speedy  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  proposals.  In  addition,  proposals  would 
be  more  germane  and  practical,  since  relatively  little 
change  would  have  occurred  during  the  shorter  time 
lapse.  It  is  suggested  that  the  publication  of  this  report 
should  assist  greatly  in  establishing  policy,  in  giving 


direction  to  long  range  programmes,  and  in  achieving 
the  desired  speed  up  in  implementation. 

Incentives :  Some  very  real  encouragement  and  as¬ 
sistance  must  be  given  to  property  owners  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  their  holdings.  While  low  interest  loans  are  now 
available  and  absolutely  necessary,  the  use  of  property 
taxes  as  an  incentive  would  be  another  effective  tool. 

As  property  deteriorates,  assessments  are  generally 
lowered,  which  tends  to  encourage  owners  to  neglect 
property  maintenance.  Conversely,  the  taxation  system 
tends  to  penalize  owners  who  improve  their  property. 
Perhaps  through  a  change  in  legislation,  the  system 
could  be  modified  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
incentive  in  areas  requiring  rehabilitation. 

Another  incentive,  directed  more  towards  larger  de¬ 
velopers,  could  be  created  by  modifying  existing  en¬ 
abling  legislation.  Specifically,  the  legislation  could  be 
broadened  to  permit,  and  to  assist  financially  in,  the 
creation  of  public,  low  rental,  housing  units  within  pri¬ 
vately  developed  and  operated  apartment  buildings. 

Land  might  be  sold  under  the  condition  that  a  specific 
number  and  type  of  dwelling  units  would  be  included 
in  the  apartment  building  to  accommodate  low  income 
families.  These  units,  leased  to  the  public  housing  au¬ 
thority  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  would  guarantee 
the  owners  market  rent  for  units  by  means  of  rental  as¬ 
sistance  payments.  This  guaranteed  return  for  a  specific 
period  of  time  should  entice  developers  into  areas  nor¬ 
mally  not  attractive  to  them.  The  catalytic  effect  of  this 
action  should  attract  additional  private  development. 
Perhaps  just  as  important,  this  arrangement  would  guar¬ 
antee  the  City  the  number  and  type  of  low  rental  hous¬ 
ing  units  required  in  a  specific  area  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  without  freezing  public  funds  in  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  Moreover,  low  income  tenants,  displaced  by  re¬ 
development  projects,  would  benefit  by  having  satis¬ 
factory  accommodation  at  rents  they  can  afford,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  reside  in  the  community  amongst  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and  by  being  accommodated  in  the  same 
apartment  building  with  non-subsidized  tenants,  thus 
avoiding  the  social  stigma  sometimes  associated  with 
public  and  private  low  rental  housing. 

Displacement :  The  improvement  of  housing  in  re¬ 
habilitated  areas  may  cause  rents  to  rise,  thereby  forcing 
lower  income  tenants  to  move  into  other  lower  rental, 
and  probably  substandard  areas.  This  would  defeat  one 
of  the  basic  objectives  of  urban  renewal.  There  are 
several  ways  to  alleviate  this  problem,  including  rent 
controls  and  subsidies.  Whatever  the  means,  they  should 
be  temporary  measures  for  a  very  limited  area,  intended 
to  ease  the  tenants  transition  from  blighted,  inexpensive 
accommodation  to  satisfactory,  though  possibly  more 
expensive,  accommodation.  Control  could  take  the 
form  of  a  "freeze"  on  rents  at  their  pre-rehabilitation  rates, 
a  "ceiling"  on  rents,  or  a  regulated  gradual  increase  in 
rents.  These  controls  might  be  imposed  on  the  area,  or 
they  might  be  achieved  through  voluntary  agreement, 
whereby  low  interest  loans  are  limited  to  landlords 
agreeing  to  the  control.  Alternately,  public  financial  as¬ 
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sistance  might  be  provided  for  low  income  tenants  to 
assist  them  in  paying  justifiable  and  reasonable  increases 
in  rent. 

Continuity :  It  is  important  that  this  report  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  end,  of  urban  re¬ 
newal  investigation  and  action  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 
Unless  the  City  actively  undertakes  continuing  rehabi- 
itation  and  redevelopment  programmes  in  substandard 
areas,  and  conservation  action  in  standard  areas,  blight 
now  in  existence  could  expand  or  become  more  severe, 
or  new  concentrations  could  emerge  in  the  future.  As  a 
precaution,  periodic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the  City 
should  be  conducted.  To  complement  this  broad  sur¬ 
vey,  each  neighbourhood  in  the  City  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated  in  depth,  not  only  to  detect  potential  urban 
blight,  but  also  to  plan,  co-ordinate,  and  guide  all  signif¬ 
icant  future  development  in  the  neighbourhood.  Studies 
of  this  nature  are  called  for  by  the  Official  Plan,  and 
have  been  commenced. 

Research :  Renewal  of  any  deteriorated  segment  of  a 
community  is  no  simple  problem,  and  there  are  no  sim¬ 
ple  solutions.  While  this  report  does  not  provide  all  the 
answers,  it  can  make  an  important  and  worthwhile  con¬ 
tribution  towards  improving  the  City,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  used. 

The  many  unanswered  problems  associated  with 
blight  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  more  research  into 
the  fundamental  causes  of  blight  and  the  effects  of  re¬ 
newal.  Which  of  the  many  characteristics  normally  as¬ 
sociated  with  slums  create  these  conditions,  and  which 
are  merely  symptoms  of  this  malady.  What  are  the  main 
causes  of  blight:  poverty,  ignorance,  apathy,  greed, 
speculation,  age,  or  housing  shortage.  What  happens 
to  people  in  a  renewal  project:  are  they  rehabilitated, 
or  are  they  merely  pushed  from  one  substandard  area 
to  another.  And  most  important,  how  can  these  and 
the  many  other  problems  normally  identified  with  blight 
be  overcome. 

Urban  renewal  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  planning  process,  and  an  extremely  important  part, 
because  it  directly  and  immediately  affects  people.  Due 
to  the  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  it  is  imperative  that  all  steps  of  a  renewal 
programme  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  sensitivity 
and  insight,  knowledge  and  dedication.  Planning  can 
be  considered  successful  only  if  it  achieves  results,  and 
while  surveys,  analyses,  and  reports  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  necessary,  alone  they  cannot  eliminate  the  squalor 
in  which  many  people  are  forced  to  exist.  If  conditions 
are  to  be  alleviated,  it  is  essential  that  action  be  taken. 
This  report  will  be  meaningful  only  if  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  implemented,  thus  improving  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  many,  and  creating  a  more  functional 
and  beautiful  Capital  for  all. 
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Appendix  A 

City  Council  Resolution 

Request  for  Assistance  under  Section  33  (1 )  (h)  of 
The  National  Housing  Act,  1 954,  and  for  approval 
thereof  of  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

Whereas  there  are  certain  areas  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
requiring  conservation,  rehabilitation,  or  urban  redevel¬ 
opment,  all  in  varying  degrees;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  factfinding  gen¬ 
eral  studies  of  the  whole  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  to  assess 
the  present  situation  and  to  segregate  and  identify  areas 
both  generally  and  specifically  which  require  conserva¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation,  or  urban  redevelopment;  and 
Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  planning  and 
policy  proposals  to  effectuate  conservation,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  or  urban  redevelopment,  and  generally  to  improve 
housing  conditions;  and 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  Section  33  Part  V  of  The 
National  Housing  Act,  1954,  that  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor-in-Council  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
Province,  make  arrangements  with  a  municipality  to 
conduct  a  special  study  relating  to  the  condition  of 
urban  areas,  to  improving  housing,  and  to  the  need  for 
additional  housing  or  for  urban  redevelopment;  and 
Whereas  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  advance  up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  such  a  special 
study  when  it  is  intended  to  cover  an  entire  municipality 
or  the  older  sections  thereof;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Cjty  of  Ottawa  to 
conduct  such  a  study  as  described  on  the  attached  out¬ 
line;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  conduct  this  study  in  con¬ 
junction  with  studies  related  to  the  Official  Plan  now  in 
progress  for  the  City  of  Ottawa;  and 
Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Study  extending  over  approximately  eighteen 
months  in  the  years  1 958, 1 959  and  1 960,  will  be 
$48,500.00,  of  which  amount  the  City  of  Ottawa  would 
contribute  $1 2,1 25.00; 

Now,  therefore,  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  resolves  as  follows: 

That  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  be 
advised  of  the  nature  of  this  study  and  the  intention  of 
the  City  of  Ottawa  to  make  application  to  Central  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation  for  financial  aid  to  con¬ 
duct  an  Urban  Renewal  Study,  with  the  request  that 
the  Minister  arrange  written  approval  to  the  making  of 
such  an  application  and  such  a  study;  and 
That  an  application  be  made  to  the  Central  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Section 
33  (1 )  (h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  1 954,  for  finan¬ 
cial  contribution  in  the  amount  of  $35,375.00,  represent¬ 
ing  75%  of  the  estimated  cost  of  $48,500.00  required 
forthe  purpose  of  conducting  an  Urban  Renewal  Study 
in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and  that  the  City  of  Ottawa  provide 
the  sum  of  $1 2,1 25.00  to  cover  the  balance  of  the 
estimated  cost;  and 


That  the  Board  of  Control  be  authorized  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
and  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  a 
detailed  submission  containing  an  itemized  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  study  along  with  particulars  of  the  study 
programme;  and 

That  for  the  conduct  of  the  study  the  City  engage  the 
services  of  planning  consultants,  it  being  understood 
that  all  the  necessary  survey  and  analytical  phases  of  the 
study  will  be  conducted  by  the  Planning  Branch  under 
the  supervision  of  the  engineer  in  charge  and  that  the 
formulation  of  planning  and  implementation  proposals 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  consultants  and  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Planning  Branch. 

Appendix  B 
Order  in  Council 

Approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1958. 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  report  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  dated  the  1 0th  day  of  September, 

1 958  wherein  he  states  that: 

Whereas  Section  33  (1 )  (h)  of  The  National  Housing 
Act,  Chapter  23,  Statutes  of  Canada,  1 954,  as  amended, 
provides  that  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council 
"make  arrangements  with  a  province  or  a  municipality, 
with  the  approval  of  the  government  of  the  province, 
to  conduct  special  studies  relating  to  the  condition  of 
urban  areas,  to  means  of  improving  housing,  to  the  need 
for  additional  housing  orfor  urban  redevelopment.''; 

And  whereas  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
by  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  under  date  of  August  28th,  1 958,  has 
requested  approval  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  said  Section  33; 

The  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Devel¬ 
opment  therefore  recommends  that  approval  be  granted 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  for  the  making 
of  an  application  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration  for  assistance  as  outlined  in  the  letter  from  the 
said  City  under  date  of  August  28th,  1 958,  such  approval 
to  be  subject  to  a  Committee  being  established  by  the 
City  to  advise  on  the  scope  and  conduct  of  the  proposed 
study  and  investigation  with  a  representative  on  such 
Committee  to  be  named  by  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Development. 

The  Committee  of  Council  concur  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  and 
advise  that  the  same  be  acted  on. 

(Sgd)  Clerk,  Executive  Council 


Appendix  C 
Privy  Council 

A  Minute  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Treasury  Board,  approved 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on 
October  2, 1 958 

Public  Works 

(Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation) 

The  Board  recommends  that  authority  be  granted, 
pursuant  to  Section  33  (1 )  (h)  of  The  National  Housing 
Act,  1  954,  for  an  arrangement  between  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  and  the  City  of  Ottawa  to 
determine: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  the  method  of  effecting  such  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  of  preventing  further  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  housing; 

(b)  the  extent  and  order  of  redevelopment  of  existing 
areas  which  may  require  such  treatment  and  the  best 
methods  of  effecting  such  redevelopment;  and 

(c)  the  extent  and  nature  of  additional  housing  which 
is  required  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  the  areas  studies; 
the  cost  of  the  arrangement  being  estimated  at  $48,500, 
75%  of  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Corporation  and  25% 
by  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

(Sgd)  R.  B.  Bryce 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council 
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Appendix  D 
Agreement 

An  agreement  made  on  October  2, 1 958 
between:  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  and 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 

Whereas  the  City  has  represented  that  a  special  study 
of  the  urban  area  of  Ottawa  is  required  to  determine  the 
necessity  for  the  best  means  of  improving  housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  area,  and  has  requested  assistance  from 
the  Corporation  in  conducting  such  a  study; 

And  whereas  pursuant  to  paragraph  (h)  of  subsection 
(1 )  of  section  33  of  The  National  Housing  Act,  1 954, 
the  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  has  agreed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  City  accordingly; 

And  whereas  the  Provincial  Government  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  has  approved  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
study; 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth  that  the 
parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

1  The  City  will  forthwith  undertake  a  study  relating  to 
housing  conditions  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  to  determine 
and  report  upon: 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  conservation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  existing  housing  is  necessary,  the  method  of 
effecting  such  rehabilitation  and  of  preventing  further 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  housing; 

(b)  the  extent  and  order  of  redevelopment  of  existing 
areas  which  may  require  such  treatment  and  the  best 
methods  of  effecting  such  redevelopment; 

(c)  the  extent  and  nature  of  additional  housing  which 
is  required  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  the  areas 
studied;  and  for  such  purpose  will  provide  staff,  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the 
work  required  for  the  study,  and  will  engage  three 
planning  consultants  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Engineer  in  Charge  of 
the  City  Planning  Branch  to  directthe  study. 

2  For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement,  the  cost  of  the 
study  shall  mean: 

(a)  fees  actually  and  properly  paid  forthe  services  of 
the  three  planning  consultants  retained  by  the  City 
forthe  said  study,  provided  that  the  Corporation  has 
first  approved  the  retention  of  their  services  and  the 
rate  of  payment  therefor; 

(b)  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  of  the  City  to 
the  extent  that  their  services  are  used  exclusively  for 
this  project; 

(c)  normal  office  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  printing,  stationery  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  required  for  the  said  study; 

(d)  the  expense  of  publishing  the  final  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  said  study  in  printed  form; 

(e)  such  other  items  of  expense  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  approved  by  the  City  and  the  Corporation. 

3  The  City  shall  keep  proper  and  detailed  accounts  and 
records  including  receipts,  vouchers  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  cost  of  the  study  and  shall  at  all 


reasonable  times  permit  inspection  and  audit  of  such 
records  by  the  Corporation. 

4  The  City  shall  submit  to  the  Corporation,  not  more 
frequently  than  monthly,  statements  in  a  form  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Corporation,  showing  the  amount  of 
monies  expended  toward  the  cost  of  the  study,  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  a  statement  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  to  the  City  75%  of  the  cost  of  the  study  as  shown 
in  the  said  statements. 

5  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  Clause  4,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  in  no  event  become  liable  to  the  City 
hereunder  for  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  Thirty-six 
Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-five 
($36,375.00)  Dollars. 

6  The  City  shall: 

(1 )  During  the  course  of  the  study  submit  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  not  less  frequently  than  monthly,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  completed  to  the  date  of  reporting; 

(2)  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  submit  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  a  written  report  of  its  findings  and  of  the 
recommendations  resulting  therefrom. 

7  (1 )  The  Corporation  and  the  City  may  publish,  repro¬ 
duce,  distribute  or  sell  the  aforementioned  report  or 
any  part  thereof. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  receive  75%  of  that  number 
of  copies  of  the  aforementioned  final  report  which  are 
printed  with  funds  allocated  under  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  respective  corporate  seals  attested  by  the 
hands  of  their  respective  officers  in  that  behalf  duly 
authorized. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of: 

(Sgd)  Mayorforthe  City  of  Ottawa 
(Sgd)  Clerk  for  the  City  of  Ottawa 

(Sgd)  for  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
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Letter  to  Study  Area  Residents 

Office  of  the  Mayor 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Dear  Fellow-Citizen: 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  from  reports  in  the  daily 
papers,  the  City,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments,  is  conducting  an  Urban  Rene¬ 
wal  Study  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  existing  conditions.  This  study  will  provide  a  basis 
forthe  development  of  long-range  plans  for  improving 
housing  throughout  the  City. 

In  this  regard,  City  Council  has  authorized  the  City 
Planning  Branch  to  undertake  a  survey  of  existing  hous¬ 
ing  and  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Ottawa.  In  order 
that  this  survey  may  be  successful,  it  is  essential  that  we 
obtain  the  advice  of  people  like  yourself.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  conducting  a  house-to-house  study  to  collect  this 
information.  When  a  City  employee  calls  on  you  in  the 
next  few  days,  may  I  ask  you  to  assist  him  by  answering 
a  few  questions  about  your  place  of  residence. 

May  I  assure  you  that  all  information  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential.  You  will  not  be  required  to  give 
your  name,  and  the  entire  survey  will  be  conducted  as 
impersonally  as  possible  with  the  results  making  no 
reference  to  any  one  household,  dwelling  or  individual. 

Your  understanding  and  co-operation  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  will,  I  am  sure,  help  in  our  efforts  to  make 
Ottawa  a  better  and  happier  place  to  live. 

Sincerely, 

(Sgd)  George  H.  Nelms 
Mayor 


Appendix  F 


Household  and  Dwelling  Survey 

(One  questionnaire  for  each  occupied  or  vacant  dwelling  or  independent  household) 


4 

Floor:  Basement 

F  B  L  R  C 

5  Enumerator 

6  Date  of  call:  1  2 

1  F  B  L  R  C 

3  R 

2  F  B  L  R  C 

When  to  call  back: 

3  F  B  L  R  C 

4  F  B  L  R  C 

or 

7 

Interior  condition: 

(a)  Floors: 

good 

sagging 

broken  damp 

(b)  Walls: 

good 

bulging 

cracked  damp 

(c)  Ceiling: 

good 

sagging 

cracked  damp 

(d)  Stairs: 

good 

worn 

sagging  broken 

(e)  Glazing: 

good 

broken 

none 

8 

Householder  occupies  dwelling  as: 

owner  or  tenant  (rent/month 

) 

9 

Lighting: 

electric 

or 

10 

Heating: 

furnace 

space  heater 

stove 

or 

11 

and  uses  as  fuel: 

oil 

coal 

nat.  gas 

wood  or 

12 

Kitchen: 

private 

shared 

none 

13 

tap  water 

pump  water 

sink 

hot  water  supply 

14 

stove: 

electric 

gas 

wood  or 

15 

Bedrooms  or  Bedsitting  rooms: 

No. 

16 

Bathroom: 

private 

shared 

none 

17 

If  shared,  how  many  people  use  it  - 

18 

Equipment: 

tap  water 

hot  water  supply 

19 

wash  basin 

bath  or  shower 

20 

flush  toilet 

21 

Separate  toilet: 

private 

shared 

none 

outhouse 

22 

If  shared,  how  many  people  use  it  - 

23 

This  separate  toilet  is: 

flush 

chemical  earth 

24 

Other  habitable  rooms:  No. 

25 

This  dwelling  unit  accommodates  . 

persons  (see  27)  and  has 

habitable  rooms.  (Add  up  1 2, 1 5  and  24) 

26 

Comments:  (e.g 

.  vermin,  rodents,  obnoxious  odour,  bad  housekeeping,  faulty  wiring,  etc.) 

27  Household  composition  and  relationship  (e.g.  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  m.  lodger,  f.  lodger,  etc.) 

Age 

1  _  _ 

2  _  _ 

3  _  _ 

4  _  _ 

5  _  _ 


Car  owner 


Remarks 


Survey  of  Building  Condition 
(One  questionnaire  for  each  building) 
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1  House  No.  2  Street 

3  Study  area 

Block  No. 

4  No.  of  floors:  B  1  2  3  4  5 

5  Enumerator 

6  Date  of  call:  1 

2 

3 

7  Owner 

8  Assessment  roll 

9  Assessment  of:  Land  $ 

Building  $ 

Total  $ 

10  Lot  No. 

Lot  size 

11  Building  age:  approximately 

years 

12  Building:  Height 

Buildinq  area 

Total  floor  area 

13  Construction 

14  Foundation 

15  Basement 

16  Exterior 

17  Interior 

18  Floors 

1 9  Conversion  of  use: 

Date 

From 

To 

20  Major  alterations: 

Date 

From 

To 

21  Use:  a)  Non-residential 

Describe  yard 

b)  Mixed 

Basement 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Describe  yard 

c)  Residential 

Type:  SF  Dx 

Db  Row  M 

No.  of  dwellings 

Describe  yard 

22  Water: 

City  system 

Own  well 

or 

23  Sewage  disposal: 

City  system 

Septic  tank 

or 

24  No.  of  exits: 

Major:  1  2  3 

Minor:  12  3  4 

25  Exterior:  Foundation 

good 

cracked 

crumbling 

26  Walls 

good 

cracked 

crumbling 

27  Roof 

good 

sagging 

breaking 

28  Chimney 

good 

leaning 

cracked 

29  Outside  steps 

good 

worn 

broken 

30  Painting 

good 

peeling 

none 

31  Gen.  appearance 

good 

fair 

poor 

32  Landscaping 

good 

fair 

none 

33  Interior:  Stairs 

good 

sagging 

broken 

Gen.  appearance 

good 

fair 

deteriorated 

34  Comments  (e.g.  structures  on  property  not  covered  by  questionnaire) 


City  of  Ottawa.  Population  Characteristics 


page  1 


1.  Study  area _  2.  Block  No. 

4.  Street  address _ 

Enumerator _ 

Date  of  call  1  2  3 


3  Location:  basement  F  B  L  R  C 
1st  fl.  F  B  L  R  C 
2nd  fl.  F  B  L  R  C 
3rd  fl.  F  B  L  R  C 
4th  fl.  F  B  L  R  C 


No.  of  persons  in  household 
5.  Status: 


main  family 
related  family 
lodging  family 
lodger 


1 

2 

6.  Relationship: 


7.  Sex: 


head  or  husband 

wife 

child 

other 

M:  male  F:  female 


]  □  38 


8.  Age: 


0-  4 
5-14 
15-19 
20-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  + 


9.  Country  of  birth: 


Canada 

Italy 

British  Isles 
Other  European 
Other 


10.  Date  of  immigration:  1  958  to  present 

1946-  1957 
1930-  1945 
before  1  930 

1 1 .  What  kind  of  work  does  each  member 

of  your  household  do:  prop.,  managerial,  prof.,  technical 
clerical,  sales,  personal  service 
crafts,  constr.,  manufacturing 
labouring 
unemployed 
student 
retired 

1 2.  How  far  does  each  person 

travel  to  work:  less  than  14  mile 

%  -  2  miles 
more  than  2  miles 


1 3.  Who  in  your  household  has  a  car: 


T~n  EH  44 


1 4.  Which  cars  have  winter  off-street  parking: 


□  cm  ob 


How  much  does  each  wage-earner 

normally  earn: 

Annual 

Monthly 

Weekly 

under  1 000 

under  83 

under  1 9 

1000-  1999 

83-166 

19- 

38 

2000-  2999 

1 67  -  249 

39- 

57 

3000-  3999 

250-  333 

58- 

76 

4000-4499 

334  -  374 

77  - 

86 

4500-  5999 

375-499 

87- 

115 

6000  or  more 

500  or  more  116 

or  more 

1  6.  Which  wage-earner  normally  has  a  part-time  job  during  the  year: 


m  cm 


nn  07 
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Population  Characteristics 
1 7  Where  was  the  father 
or  the  head  of  the 
household  born: 


1 8  How  long  has  your 

family  lived  in  this  house: 


1 9  How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  house: 


20  Do  you  rent  this  house: 

21  Could  you  tell  me  the 
amount  of  monthly  rent 
(or  mortgage  payment) 
your  family  pays: 


22  Does  your  rent  include: 


23  Does  your  mortgage 
payment  include  taxes: 

24  Is  your  rent  (or 
mortgage  payment): 


25  In  your  opinion  is  this 
house  in: 


26  How  satisfied  are  you 
with  your 
neighbourhood: 


27  How  many  of  your 
friends  live  in  this 
neighbourhood: 

28  How  many  of  your 
relatives  live  in 
Ottawa  or  Hull: 

29  How  many  of  your 
relatives  live  in  this 
neighbourhood: 


Street  address _ page  2 


Canada 

1 

48 

Italy 

2 

British  Isles 

3 

Other  European 

4 

Other 

5 

less  than  1  year 

1 

49 

1  -2  years 

2 

3-5  years 

3 

6-10  years 

4 

more  than  10  years 

5 

very  satisfied 

1 

50 

reasonably  satisfied 

2 

indifferent 

3 

somewhat  dissatisfied 

4 

very  dissatisfied 

5 

Yes  1  No  2 

51 

52 

$0  1-19  20-29  30-39 

40-49  50-59  60-69  70-79  80-89  90-99 

100  + 

0  1  2  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9 

10 

heat 

1 

53 

electricity 

2 

54 

cooking  fuels 

3 

55 

stove  and  refrigerator 

4 

56 

furniture 

5 

57 

washing  machine 

6 

58 

parking 

7 

59 

Yes  1  No  2 

60 

satisfactory 

1 

61 

somewhat  high 

2 

far  too  high 

3 

very  good  condition 

1 

62 

good  condition 

2 

adequate  condition 

3 

relatively  poor  condition 

4 

poor  condition 

5 

very  satisfied 

1 

63 

reasonably  satisfied 

2 

indifferent 

3 

somewhat  dissatisfied 

4 

very  dissatisfied 

5 

a  lot  1  a  few  2  none 

3 

64 

a  lot  1 

a  few 

2 

none  3 

65 

a  lot  1 

a  few 

2 

none  3 

66 

Population  Characteristics  Street  address_ 
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30  To  which  churches  or 
clubs  in  this  area 
do  you  belong: 


Bell  St.  United  Church  1 

Bukowinean  Greek  Orthodox 
Holy  Trinity  Church  2 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  3 
St.  Anthony  Church  4 

St.  Hyacinth  Church  5 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  6 

St.  John's  Ukranian  Church  7 

none  8 


67 


31  Where  do  you  do  most  of 
your  grocery  shopping: 


in  this  neighbourhood 
in  another  neighbourhood 


1 

2 


72 


32  Do  you  feel  that  there  is 
enough  park  and 
playground  space  in 
this  neighbourhood: 


Yesl 


No  2 


73 


33  Do  you  feel  that  the 
traffic  on  this  street  is: 


34  If  you  had  to  move 
would  you  try  to: 


too  heavy 
moderately  heavy 
not  a  problem 


build  a  house 
buy  a  house 
rent 

undecided 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 

4 


74 


75 


35  If  you  had  to  move  and 
the  city  builds  apartments, 
which  would  rent  at  about 
one  week's  wages  per 
month,  would  you: 


like  to  live  in  it,  if  it  was  in  this  area  1 
like  to  live  in  it,  if  it  was  not  in  this  area  2 
not  be  interested  in  it  3 


76 


36  If  you  had  to  move, 
would  you  try  to  locate: 


in  this  area 

close  to  friends  and  relatives 
close  to  church  and  schools 
close  to  your  place  of  work 


1 

2 

3 

4 


77 

78 

79 

80 


Notes: 


Social  Survey— Entrepreneurs 


A.  Does  your  property  provide  you  with  an  income?  Rent  out  rooms  apartments 

Rent  out  business  premises 

Operate  business  (or  profession)  in  or  from  the  home 
Specify _ 

B.  How  dependent  are  you  on  this  income?  Wholly  Largely  Partly  Not  very 

C.  How  much  time  do  you  or  members  of  your  family  spend  running  this  business? 

D.  Are  any  particular  skills  or  experience  necessary? 


E.  Have  you  seriously  considered  moving  your  business?  Yes  No 

F.  If  this  area  is  redeveloped  do  you  think  you  could  re-establish  your  business? 

In  this  vicinity 

G.  Would  you  be  interested  in  relocating  in  this  area  after  redevelopment? 

Yes  No 

H.  Would  you  require  or  prefer  that  your  business  be  located  in  your  house  or  yard? 

Yes  No 

I.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  larger  or  newer  premises? 

Yes  No 

J.  If  you  could  not  re-establish  your  business  do  you  think  you  could  find 
another  investment  that  would  provide  as  good  an  income? 

Yes  No 


No  answer 

Elsewhere  in  Ottawa  No 

Undecided 

Doesn't  matter 

Don't  know 


Don't  know 


Investment  not  reimbursable 
under  expropriation 
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Appendix  G 

Instructions  for  Field  Survey 

In  orderto  achieve  accuracy,  efficiency  and  uniformity, 
each  enumerator  must  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  manual. 

If,  atany  time,  the  enumerator  should  encounter  survey 
problems  he  should  immediately  present  such  cases  to 
the  supervisor. 

Information  is  confidential :  Some  of  the  people  to  be 
interviewed  may  hesitate  to  answer  some  of  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Emphasize  that  all  information  gathered  on  the 
questionnaire  is  strictly  and  absolutely  confidential.  No 
information  about  individuals  recorded  in  the  survey 
will  be  disclosed  to  other  municipal,  provincial  or  federal 
government  agencies,  or  to  any  private  person  or  organ¬ 
ization.  Furthermore,  the  intent  of  the  survey  is  to  provide 
a  necessary  basis  for  a  study  of  housing  conditions  in 
the  City  of  Ottawa.  For  this  purpose  total  statistics  for 
areas  are  required.  However,  to  obtain  these  totals, 
information  on  each  individual  structure,  dwelling,  and 
person  in  the  study  area  is  required,  and  each  answer 
becomes  merely  part  of  a  total. 

Coverage  must  be  complete:  Following  a  brief  period 
of  training,  enumerators  will  be  assigned  specific  enu¬ 
meration  blocks.  Check  carefully  the  delineations  of  the 
blocks,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  boundaries. 
Only  the  Field  Supervisor  is  to  deal  with  discrepancies 
involving  the  boundaries  of  enumeration  blocks.  There 
must  not  be  any  overlaps  or  incompleteness  in  the  cover¬ 
age.  If  for  any  reason  you  should  not  be  able  to  achieve 
1 00%  coverage  in  a  block,  report  the  omission  to  the 
Field  Supervisor. 

If  a  householdertells  you  that  he  has  already  been 
enumerated,  make  sure  that  he  means  the  Housing  Sur¬ 
vey  forthe  Urban  Renewal  Study  and  not  some  other 
survey.  If  he  has  been  previously  enumerated  by  another 
enumerator  of  the  same  survey,  report  the  matterto  your 
Field  Supervisor. 

Make  a  careful  check  on  every  possible  dwelling  in 
your  area,  particularly  when  you  think  a  place  not  prima¬ 
rily  designed  as  living  quarters  is  being  so  used.  In  order 
to  locate  other  dwellings  and  households  in  yourterri- 
tory,  investigate  every  lane  and  backyard.  Examine  each 
structure  from  the  outside  to  see  whetherthere  might  be 
an  apartment  in  the  basement  or  at  the  back  or  side  of 
the  structure.  Frequently,  what  looks  at  first  glance  to 
be  a  single  family  house  actually  contains  more  than  one 
dwelling.  Inquire  at  stores,  garages  and  restaurants  to 
find  out  if  anyone  lives  there.  Do  not  overlook  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  janitors'  quarters  in  churches,  schools,  com¬ 
mercial  buildings,  factories  and  other  non-residential 
structures. 

Enumeration  visits:  Prepare  a  plan  for  visiting  all  struc¬ 
tures,  dwellings  and  households  in  your  enumeration 
area.  In  most  cases,  the  land  is  laid  out  in  blocks  and 
squares.  Start  at  one  corner  and  proceed  aroung  each 
block  in  a  prearranged  and  consistent  order  until  you 
return  to  your  starting  point.  Be  sure  to  check  every 


backyard  or  alley;  you  must  account  for  every  structure, 
dwelling  and  household  in  your  territory.  Never  follow 
a  zig-zag  course,  changing  overfrom  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other. 

Interview:  A  publicity  program  has  been  prepared  to 
familiarize  the  occupants  with  the  survey.  Nevertheless, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  enumeration  will  depend 
upon  your  manner  of  approach.  It  may  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  full  co-operation  of  a  householder 
in  supplying  the  desired  information  and  absolute  refusal 
to  assist  you.  Most  people  will  react  favourably  if  you 
are  friendly,  courteous  and  natural  but  business-like 
at  all  times.  You  should  be  dressed  in  a  conservative 
manner. 

Upon  contacting  a  householder,  introduce  yourself 
and  show  your  credentials.  Do  not  memorize  a  specific 
approach,  since  the  situation  varies  frequently,  and  an 
approach  appropriate  for  one  situation  may  be  inap¬ 
propriate  for  another.  In  no  case  show  irritation  or  impa¬ 
tience  and  never  "talk  down"  to  persons  interviewed. 

If  there  is  a  reluctance  to  co-operate,  explain  that  the 
information  given  is  strictly  confidential  and  will  be  used 
for  statistical  purposes  only.  In  addition,  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the  importance 
of  obtaining  the  information  may  be  helpful  in  disspel- 
ling  the  reluctance. 

Be  prompt  in  doing  your  job.  The  questionnaire  form 
has  been  arranged  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  a  question  more 
than  once  and  in  different  wording  than  shown  on  the 
form  in  orderto  obtain  the  correct  answer,  or  to  make 
the  householder  fully  understand  what  you  want.  How¬ 
ever,  you  should  not  loiter  or  waste  time  and  UNDER 
NO  CIRCUMSTANCES  should  you  become  involved 
in  discussions  of  general  politics  or  City  policies. 

Check  the  questionnaire  form  before  leaving  the  dwell¬ 
ing  to  see  that  you  have  not  omitted  any  questions.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  be  sure  to  check  the  questionnaire 
before  proceeding  with  the  next  interview.  Doing  so 
when  your  memory  is  fresh  may  obviate  the  necessity 
of  making  a  re-interview  later. 

Language  difficulties:  If  you  encounter  a  household 
in  which  no  English  is  spoken  and  you  cannot  make 
yourself  understood,  note  it  on  the  questionnaire  and 
on  call-back  sheet,  and  arrange  for  an  interpreter 
to  visitthe  household. 

Call-backs:  This  term  refers  to  the  additional  calls  after 
you  have  visited  a  dwelling  or  household.  When  you 
call  at  a  dwelling  and  get  no  response,  find  outfrom  the 
neighbours  or  the  janitor  when  the  members  of  the 
household  are  most  likely  to  be  there.  Make  a  note  of 
your  unsuccessful  call  on  the  questionnaire  and  record 
the  fact  that  a  call-back  must  be  made,  indicating  the 
most  suitable  time  for  a  revisit. 

Under  no  circumstances,  should  you  attempt  to  fill 
in  a  questionnaire  without  having  seen  the  dwelling  or 
talked  to  the  householder.  Data  obtained  from  neigh¬ 
bours  are  unreliable  and  in  most  cases  inaccurate. 


Summary 

(a)  You  must  not  disclose  to  anyone,  except  your 
Supervisor,  any  of  the  information  you  receive  in  the 
course  of  your  duties  as  enumerator. 

(b)  You  must  not  permit  any  unauthorized  person, 
including  members  of  your  own  family,  to  see  your  com¬ 
pleted  survey  forms; 

(c)  You  must  not  delegate  any  of  your  work  as  enu- 
meratorto  another  person; 

(d)  You  must  not  permit  any  unauthorized  person  to 
accompany  you  on  your  visit; 

(e)  You  must  not  combine  with  your  enumeration 
duties  any  canvassing  for  personal  gain,  nor  for  commu¬ 
nity,  church,  political,  or  other  organizations  or  any  other 
personal  business; 

(f)  You  must  not  discuss  experiences  or  information 
obtained  with  your  fellow-enumerators  or  other  people 
in  the  office,  except  your  supervisors; 

(g)  You  must  not,  during  your  duties  as  enumerator, 
discuss  City  policies  or  general  politics. 


Appendix  H 

Definition  for  Survey  Forms 
Household  Questionnaire 

Dwelling  Unit:  Consists  ot  "one  or  more  rooms  con¬ 
nected  together,  with  facilities  to  cook,  sleep  and  eat, 
provided  the  cooking  facility  is  not  a  one  or  two  burner 
plate  without  an  oven". 

Questions: 

1  /2  To  be  filled  out  in  the  office. 

3  Indicate  the  location  of  the  dwelling  by  circling  the 
appropriate  letters  and  numbers;  a  dwelling  located 
on  the  leftfront  side  of  the  second  floor,  circle  "2 

F  L". 

4  To  be  filled  out  in  the  office. 

5  Enumerator's  name. 

6  The  date  of  each  call;  in  case  of  refusal,  fill  in  date 
following  "R". 

7  Circle  appropriate  adjective(s)  for  each  item. 

8  Circle  appropriate  word  and,  if  tenant,  insert  rent 
per  month. 

9  Circle  "electric"  if  house  is  lighted  by  electricity;  if 
otherwise,  indicate  method. 

10/11  Circle  appropriate  word  or  inscribe  system  not 
mentioned. 

1 2  If  kitchen  is  used  exclusively  by  the  household  oc¬ 
cupying  the  dwelling,  circle  "private";  if  kitchen 
forms  part  of  the  dwelling  but  is  shared  with  other 
households,  circle  "shared".  If  dwelling  has  no  pri¬ 
vate  kitchen,  but  uses  one  in  another  dwelling  unit, 
circle  "none". 

1 3  Circle  appropriate  word;  if  no  water  is  available  for 
the  dwelling,  leave  blank.  "Hot  water  supply"  means 
hot  water  supplied  by  tap;  otherwise  leave  blank. 

1 4  Circle  appropriate  word  for  type  of  stove;  if  no  stove 
write  in  type  of  cooking  facility. 

1  5  Count  number  of  bedrooms  and  bedsitting  rooms, 
including  single  rooms  rented. 

1 6  If  bathroom  is  used  exclusively  by  the  household 
occupying  the  dwelling,  circle  "private";  if  it  forms 
part  of  the  dwelling  but  is  shared  with  another 
household,  circle  "shared"  if  the  dwelling  has  no 
bathroom  but  shares  one  in  another  unit,  circle 
"none". 

1 7  Indicate  number  of  people  using  the  bathroom. 
18/20  Circle  the  equipment  in  bathroom.  "Hot 

water  supply"  only  if  supplied  by  tap. 

21  Similarto  1 2  and  1 6. 

22  Indicate  number  of  people  using  the  facility. 

23  If  separate  toilet  forms  part  of  the  dwelling,  circle 
appropriate  word. 

24  Count  other  habitable  rooms  (living  room,  den,  play¬ 
rooms,  etc.)  Do  not  include  any  mentioned  under 
12, 15, 16,  or  21. 

25  Insert  number  of  people  living  in  this  dwelling,  in¬ 
cluding  relatives,  lodgers,  etc.  Add  up  number  of 
habitable  rooms  (1 2, 1  5,  and  24.) 


26  Use  this  space  to  mention  any  particular  feature  not 
included  in  the  above  questions,  but  of  value  for 
total  appraisal  of  dwelling,  e.g.  room  without  win¬ 
dow,  evidence  of  vermin  or  rodents,  plumbing  out 
of  order,  water  supply  outside,  common  toilet  in 
basement,  etc. 

Building  Condition  Questionnaire 

Each  building  is  to  be  covered  by  one  questionnaire, 
whether  it  is  occupied  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  residen¬ 
tial,  mixed,  or  non-residential.  While  inside  the  building, 
observations  should  be  made  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  hall,  stairways  and  other  significant  portions. 
Immediately  after  completing  all  interviews  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  the  questionnaire  for  building  condition  should  be 
completed.  Where  an  inside  inspection  is  not  possible, 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  exterior  is  required,  and 
omission  of  an  inside  inspection  must  be  mentioned 
under  "comments". 

Questions: 

1/3  To  be  filled  out  in  the  office. 

4  Circle  number  of  floors  in  the  buildings;  and  if  it  has 
a  basement,  circle  "B". 

5  Enumerator's  name. 

6  Date  of  each  call,  in  case  of  refusal,  fill  in  date  fol¬ 
lowing  "R". 

7  /20  To  be  filled  in  from  Assessment  records. 

21  (a)  Indicate  majorand  minorusesofa  non-resi- 
dential  building  by  floor. 

21  (b)  Indicate  use  of  each  floor  of  a  mixed  residen¬ 
tial  and  non-residential  building. 

21  (c)  Circle  type  of  residential  building  and  insert 
number  of  dwellings.  For  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  describe 
briefly  the  use  and  condition  of  the  yard.  (Well  kept 
garden,  untidy  garden,  partly  parking,  storage  of 
junk,  etc.) 

22  Circle  or  write  source  of  water. 

23  Circle  or  write  method  of  sewage  disposal. 

24  Circle  number  of  exits;  major  exit  is  a  double  door 
(or  wider) ;  minor  exit  is  a  single  door. 

25/32  Indicate  condition  of  exterior  of  building  by 
circling  appropriate  word(s). 

33  Indicate  condition  of  interior  of  building  by  circling 
appropriate  word(s). 

34  Comment  on  any  feature  not  already  covered  (in¬ 
sufficient  fire  escape,  structures  in  yard,  etc.). 

Population  Characteristics  Questionnaire 

1  Study  Area:  inscribe  the  number  designating  the 
study  area. 

2  Block  No.:  inscribe  the  number  assigned  to  the  block 
in  which  the  household  is  located. 

3  Location:  indicate  the  location  of  the  dwelling  unit 
within  the  structure  by  circling  the  appropriate 
floor(s)  on  which  the  dwelling  is  located,  and  the 
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location  ofthe  unit  on  that  floor,  (note:  F:  front; 

B:  back  or  rear;  L:  left  side;  R:  right  side;  C:  centre) 

4  Street  Address:  indicate  the  house  number  and  street 
name  for  each  dwelling. 

Enumerator:  print  the  survey  enumerator's  name. 

Date  of  Call:  indicate  the  date  ofthe  initial  call,  and 
each  call-back  to  the  household. 

Data:  On  page  1  ofthe  population  survey  form,  use 
one  vertical  column  for  each  person  in  a  household. 
For  example,  all  the  information  in  column  "1 "  re¬ 
lated  to  the  head  ofthe  household;  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  column  "3"  related  to  another  specific  in¬ 
dividual.  A  separate  page  is  to  be  used  for  each 
household. 

Definitions:  Generally  the  following  definitions  co¬ 
incide  with  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Canada  definitions,  or  have  been  adapted 
from  that  source  to  suit  the  purpose  of  this 
social  survey. 

Household:  A  household  consists  of  a  person  or  a 
group  of  persons  occupying  one  dwelling  unit.  It 
includes  the  household  head  and  all  his  relatives,  if 
any,  living  in  the  dwelling  unit  at  the  time  ofthe 
survey.  It  may  also  include  any  lodgers,  maids,  and 
other  persons  not  related  to  the  head  who  live  there. 

It  may  also  consist  of  a  group  of  unrelated  persons, 
of  two  or  more  families  sharing  a  dwelling  unit,  or 
of  one  person  living  alone.  Every  person  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  household,  and  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  equals  the  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units. 
Dwelling  Unit:  A  dwelling  unit  is  a  structurally  sep¬ 
arate  set  of  living  quarters,  with  a  private  entrance 
eitherfrom  outside  the  building  or  from  a  common 
hall  or  stairway  inside.  The  entrance  must  not  be 
through  another  person's  living  quarters. 

Usually  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  dwelling  unit,  but  some  uncertainty  may  arise 
where  a  house  has  been  converted  to  light  house¬ 
keeping  rooms  or  sleeping  rooms,  or  when  an  occu¬ 
pant  is  sub-letting  part  of  his  accommodation.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  when  the  premises 
are  occupied  by  several  families,  or  several  groups 
of  persons.  Before  listing  all  such  persons  as  one 
household  it  is  essential  first  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  families  or  lodgers  occupies  a  separate 
dwelling  unit  according  to  the  definition  given  above. 
Each  of  the  families  or  lodgers,  who  has  a  separate 
entrance  to  their  accommodation,  is  enumerated  as 
occupying  a  separate  dwelling  unit.  Those  who  do 
not  occupy  separate  dwelling  units  are  included  in 
the  household  ofthe  main  or  principal  family  and 
automatically  fall  into  one  ofthe  three  following 
categories:  related  family,  lodging  family,  or  lodger. 
These  categories  will  be  considered  below  under 
"status". 

5  Status:  mark  an  "X"  in  the  column  beside  the  num¬ 
ber  that  best  describes  the  person's  status  or  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  household;  that  is,  main,  related  or  lodg¬ 
ing  family,  or  lodger. 


Family:  an  unmarried  person,  or  parent(s)  without 
children  or  with  unmarried  children,  or  unmarried 
brothers  and/or  sisters  living  together  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit.  Every  person  in  the  household  will 
fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories. 

Main  Family :  the  family  that  directly  owns  or  rents 
the  dwelling  unit.  An  unmarried  person  who  directly 
owns  or  rents  a  dwelling  unit  should  be  shown  as 
main  family.  If  unmarried  brothers  and/or  sisters  live 
with  such  a  person  they  should  also  be  included  in 
the  main  family,  as  should  his  or  her  parent  or 
parents. 

Related  Family:  if  the  owner  or  renter  is  married, 
brothers,  sisters  or  parents  living  with  him  should  be 
shown  as  related  family.  If  the  owner  or  renter  is  not 
married,  then  married  brothers  or  sisters  living  with 
him  should  be  shown  as  related  family;  however,  a 
parent  or  parents  in  this  case  should  be  shown  as 
main  family. 

Lodging  Family:  married  couple  or  parent(s)  with 
child(ren)  not  related  to  the  main  family. 

Lodger:  a  person  who  rents  one  or  more  sleeping 
rooms  in  the  dwelling  unit  of  a  family  to  which  he 
is  not  related.  He  may  or  may  not  take  his  meals 
with  the  main  family. 

6  Relationship:  indicate  the  relationship  of  each  per¬ 
son  within  each  family.  For  this  category  treat  each 
family  (main,  related  or  lodging)  separately.  Use  the 
appropriate  line  to  inscribe  an  "X"  in  order  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  a  person  is  the  head  or  husband,  wife, 
child,  and  any  other  relationship. 

Head: There  must  be  a  head  to  each  family.  This  is 
the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family.  When  a  husband  and  wife  are  living 
in  the  same  household,  the  husband  is  reported  as 
"head". 

Unmarried  lodgers  should  be  indicated  with  an  "X" 
in  the  "head"  line. 

7  Sex:  inscribe  "M"  for  male  or  "F"  for  female  for  each 
person  in  the  household. 

8  Age:  indicate  the  age  of  each  person  in  the  house¬ 
hold  in  years  according  to  the  person's  last  birthday 
by  inscribing  an  "X"  in  the  person's  column  oppo¬ 
site  the  appropriate  age  grouping. 

9  Country  of  Birth:  indicate  with  an  "X"  the  country 
of  birth  of  each  person  in  the  household. 

1 0  Date  of  Immigration:  indicate  by  an  "X"  the  year  in 
which  each  person,  not  born  in  Canada,  arrived  in 
Canada. 

1 1  What  kind  of  work  does  each  member  of  your 
household  do;  indicate  by  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate 
space  the  occupation  at  which  each  person  is  nor¬ 
mally  employed.  A  person's  normal  employment  or 
business  is  the  actual  work  undertaken  regularly  by 
the  person,  but  not  necessarily  the  general  work  or 
product  of  his  employer.  For  instance  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  firm,  only  those  individuals  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  or  repair 
would  be  designated  in  the  occupation  class  of 
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manufacturing,  while  the  others,  although  working 
for  the  same  firm,  would  be  designated  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  occupation  such  as  professional,  clerical, 
proprietary,  and  labourers. 

Those  who  hold  more  than  one  type  of  position 
should  report  the  occupation  at  which  they  worked 
the  greatest  number  of  hours. 

Every  person  who  is  normally  employed  either  part- 
time  or  full-time  and  every  retired  or  unemployed 
person  should  be  classified  in  one  of  the  following 
seven  categories: 

1  proprietorial,  managerial,  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical:  include  all  owners,  managers,  and  administra¬ 
tive  officials;  accountants,  dentists,  doctors,  drafts¬ 
men,  laboratory  technicians,  graduate  nurses,  photog¬ 
raphers,  social  workers,  surveyors,  etc. 

2  clerical,  sales,  personal  services:  include  book¬ 
keepers,  cashiers,  office  clerks,  stenographers,  typ¬ 
ists;  advertising  agents,  commercial  travellers,  news¬ 
boys,  wrappers,  sales  clerks,  service  station  attend¬ 
ants,  insurance  and  real  estate  operators;  barbers, 
hotel  workers,  janitors,  launderers,  boarding  house 
and  hotel  keepers,  practical  nurses,  waitresses, 
policemen,  etc. 

3  craftsmen,  construction,  manufacturing :  include 
carpenters,  brick  and  stone  masons,  electricians, 
painters,  plasterers,  plumbers;  manufacturing  and 
mechanical,  including  bakers,  millers,  shoemakers 
and  repair,  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  printers, 
blacksmiths,  mechanics,  welders,  refinery  workers; 
transportation  and  communication,  including  bus 
drivers,  messengers,  section  or  track  men,  truck 
drivers,  postmen;  telephone  receptionists. 

4  labourers:  include  any  unskilled  occupation  which 
requires  little  training  or  experience  to  do  the  job 
satisfactorily;  generally,  but  not  always,  it  involves 
physical  labour.  Examples  include  "helpers"  for 
truck  drivers  and  carpenters;  unskilled  construction 
workers;  street  cleaners;  garbage  removal  workers; 
warehousemen;  watchmen,  etc. 

5  unemployed:  includes  any  person  who  has  no  regu¬ 
lar  (full  or  part-time)  occupation  for  remuneration 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  is  seeking,  or  is  avail¬ 
able  for  employment. 

6  student:  includes  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  pupils;  high,  technical  and  vocational 
school,  and  university  students. 

7  retired:  no  longer  active  in  an  occupation. 

1 2  How  far  does  each  person  travel  to  work:  indicate 
with  an  "X"  the  approximate  distance  that  each  per¬ 
son  normally  travels  to  his  place  of  work. 

1 3  Who  in  your  household  has  a  car:  use  an  "X"  in 
this  line  to  designate  each  person  who  has  a  car  or 
truck. 

1 4  Which  cars  have  winter  off-street  parking:  use  an 
"X"  to  designate  the  owners  of  cars  with  regular, 
usable,  off-street  parking  space. 

1 5  How  much  does  each  wage-earner  normally  earn: 
mark  an  "X"  opposite  the  appropriate  space  for  each 
person  who  normally  earns  or  receives  an  income. 


If  each  individual's  income  cannot  be  determined, 
mark  an  "X”  in  the  appropriate  space  under  the  head 
of  the  family  to  show  the  family's  fota/annual  in¬ 
come.  Income  in  either  case  means  income  from  all 
sources  including  money  received  as  wages,  sal¬ 
aries,  commissions,  tips,  piece  rate  payments,  un¬ 
employment  insurance  benefits,  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation,  income  from  operating  his  own  business, 
rent,  interest,  etc.,  before  deductions  for  income 
tax. 

1 6  Which  wage  earner  normally  has  a  part-time  job 
during  the  year:  use  an  "X"  to  indicate  the  wage 
earners  who  normally  supplement  their  income  with 
any  part-time  job. 

1 7  Where  was  the  father  of  the  head  of  the  household 
born:  indicate  by  circling  a  number  "1 "  to  "5"  the 
country  in  which  the  father  of  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  that  is  the  father  of  the  husband  in  the  main 
family,  was  born. 

18  How  long  has  your  family  lived  in  this  house:  circle 
the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  number  of 
years  the  head  (the  husband)  of  each  family  has 
lived  in  this  dwelling  unit. 

1  9  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  house:  ask  the  re¬ 
spondent  how  he  likes  living  in  his  house  (how 
satisfied  is  he  with  his  house) ;  circle  the  appropriate 
number. 

20  Do  you  rent  this  house:  circle  "1 "  if  they  rent  or  "2" 
if  they  own  their  dwelling  unit. 

21  Could  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  monthly  rent  (or 
mortgage  payment)  your  family  pays  per  month: 
indicate  the  amount  of  rent  paid  for  the  dwelling 
unit,  or  if  a  home-owner,  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
mortgage  payment,  by  circling  the  appropriate  num¬ 
ber  "0"  to  "1 0"  below  the  dollar  value  of  the  pay¬ 
ment. 

22  Does  your  rent  include:  if  the  family  is  renting  the 
dwelling  unit,  circle  the  appropriate  number  (or 
numbers)  to  indicate  facilities  or  services  which  are 
included  in  the  monthly  rental  payment. 

23  Does  your  mortgage  payment  include  taxes:  for 
families  owning  their  home,  circle"1 "  if  their  monthly 
mortgage  payment  includes  payment  of  property 
taxes,  circle  "2"  if  the  family  pays  the  property  tax 
separately. 

24  Is  your  rent  (or  mortgage  payment):  indicate  the 
family's  attitude  regarding  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payment  made  for  rent  (or  mortgage); 
circle  "1 "  if  they  feel  it  is  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  type  of  accommodation  they  are  receiving,  and 
so  on. 

25  In  your  opinion  is  this  house  in:  ask  the  respondent 
what  kind  of  condition  they  feel  this  house  is  in,  and 
circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  re¬ 
sponse. 

26  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  neighbourhood: 
circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  re¬ 
spondent's  general  attitude  towards  his  neighbour¬ 
hood.  "Neighbourhood"  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
the  general  surrounding  area  according  to  the  re- 
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spondent's  interpretation.  It  may  vary  from  a  few 
blocks  in  size  to  perhaps  a  half  mile  or  more  in  radius. 

27  How  many  of  your  friends  live  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood:  circle  a  number  to  indicate  the  number  living 
in  the  surrounding  area. 

28/29  How  many  relatives:  accepting  their  definition 
of  relatives,  circle  the  appropriate  number.  "Ottawa 
and  Hull”  here  includes  the  complete  Metropolitan 
Area  (Ottawa,  Hull,  Eastview,  Rockliffe,  the  Town¬ 
ships  of  Nepean,  Gloucester,  South  Hull,  and  the 
Villages  and  Towns  of  Gatineau,  Gatineau  Point, 
Deschenes,  Templeton  West,  Templeton  and 
Aylmer)" 

30  To  which  churches  or  dubs  in  this  area  do  you  be¬ 
long:  circle  the  appropriate  number  and  write  the 
names  of  any  additional  churches  or  social  clubs  to 
which  the  members  of  the  household  belong. 

31  Where  do  you  do  most  of  your  grocery  shopping: 
accepting  the  respondents  definition  of  "most"  and 
"neighbourhood",  circle  either  "1 "  or  "2". 

32  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  enough  park  and  play¬ 
ground  space  in  this  neighbourhood:  circle  either 

"1 "  for  yes  or  "2"  for  no  to  indicate  the  respondent's 
opinion. 

33  Do  you  feel  that  the  traffic  on  this  street  is:  circle 
one  number;  "1 "  if  the  respondent  feels  it  is  too 
heavy,  and  so  on. 

34  If  you  had  to  move  would  you  try  to:  circle  one  of 
the  number  "1 "  to  "4". 

35  If  you  had  to  move  and  the  city  builds  apartments: 
circle  one  of  the  numbers  "1 "  to  "3". 

36  If  you  had  to  move,  would  you  try  to  locate:  circle 
one  or  more  of  the  numbers  "1 "  to  "4". 


Appendix  I 

Building  Condition  Rating  Scale 

Overcrowding:  as  defined  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  the  Census  of  Canada,  "a  crowded  dwelling 
is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  number  of  persons 
exceeds  the  number  of  rooms  occupied".  Subtract 
number  of  habitable  rooms  from  number  of  persons  if; 
answer  is  a  positive  number,  this  indicates  the  degree 
of  over-crowding. 

Building  Condition:  values  are  assigned  to  the  condi¬ 
tion.  The  greater  the  number,  the  more  serious  the 
defects. 


Facilities: 

Lighting: 

Other  than  electric  3 

Incomplete  1—3 

No  light  5 

Heating: 

Furnace  0 

Space  heater  1 

Stove  2 

Other  system  3-5 

Oil  0 

Coal  0 

Natural  gas  0 

Wood  2 

Other  fuel  3—5 

Kitchen: 

Private  0 

Shared  2 

None  5 

No  tap  water  or  sink  4 

No  sink  2 

Pump  water  2 

No  hot  water  1 

Electric  stove  0 

Rangette  0 

Gas  stove  0 

Wood  stove  2 

Other  stove  2—3 

Hot  plate  3 


Water: 

City  system  9 

Own  well  2 

None  10 

Sewage  Disposal: 

City  system  0 

Septic  tank  2 

None  10 


Sanitation: 

Single-family  detached  dwellings: 


No  flush,  but  chemical  toilet  10 

No  tub,  shower  or  basin  4 

No  tub  or  showers  2 

No  basin  2 

No  hot  water  2 


i.e.  a  house  with  no  bathroom  and  only  an  outhouse, 
would  have  a  total  of  20  points. 

House  with  two  or  more  dwellings  sharing  a  bathroom 
Dwelling  without  bathroom  10 

Dwelling  with  bathroom  plus  some  deficiencies 
above,  5 

Plus  one  point  for  each  additional  person  over 
1 0  persons  using  the  facilities. 


Appendix  J 

Sample  IBM  Social  Survey  Card 
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Appendix  K 

Adopt  Redevelopment  Plan 

By-Law  Number  23-64 

A  by-law  of  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa 
adopting  a  redevelopment  plan  for  the  Preston  Street 
redevelopment  area. 

Whereas  subsection  2  of  section  20  of  the  Planning 
Act,  R.S.O.,  1 960,  Chapter  296,  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  Council  of  a  municipality  that  has  an  official  plan  in 
respect  of  land  use  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
to  designate  by  by-law,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  area 
covered  by  an  official  plan  as  a  redevelopment  area; 

And  whereas  an  official  plan  in  respect  of  land  use  is  in 
effect  in  the  City  of  Ottawa; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  has  by  by-law  designated  an  area  as  a 
redevelopment  area,  and  which  area  is  known  as  the 
Preston  Street  area,  and  is  described  as  follows: . . . 
and  is  outlined  in  red  on  the  plan  hereto  attached  and 
marked  "A"; 

And  whereas  the  Minister  has  given  his  approval  to  the 
said  designating  by-law,  which  approval  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  the  Minister  dated  the  1 8th  day  of 
November,  1 963; 

And  whereas  subsection  5  of  section  20  of  the  Planning 
Act  authorizes  a  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Board,  to  adopt  by  by-law,  a  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  redevelopment  area; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  a  redevelopment  plan  for  the  Preston 
Street  area. 

Now  therefore  the  Council  of  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  enacts  as  follows: 

1  The  plan  hereto  attached  and  marked  Schedule  "A" 
is  hereby  adopted  as  the  redevelopment  plan  for  the 
Preston  Street  area  which  is  outlined  in  red  on  said 
plan. 

2  This  by-law  shall  come  into  effect  when  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Given  under  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  City  of  Ottawa 
this  3rd  day  of  February,  1 964. 


Appendix  L 

Designate  as  Redevelopment  Area 

By-Law  Number  8-64 

A  by-law  of  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  to 
designate  an  area  within  the  City  of  Ottawa  as  a  re¬ 
development  area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
The  Planning  Act. 

Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  it  is  deemed  expedient  and 
desirable  to  designate  as  a  redevelopment  area,  the  area 
within  the  municipality  hereinafter  described  and  shown 
outlined  in  red  on  the  attached  plan,  by  reason  of  the 
age  and  dilapidation  of  the  said  area,  and  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  the  buildings  located  therein; 

And  whereas  the  Corporation  has  an  Official  Plan  which 
was  approved  by  the  Minister  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  The  Planning  Act; 

Therefore  the  Municipal  Council  of  The  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Ottawa  enacts  as  follows: 

1  That  for  the  reasons  aforesaid  the  area  within  the 
municipality  hereunder,  namely  that  area  bounded  . . . 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  designated  as  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  (2)  of  The  Planning  Act. 

2  This  by-law  shall  come  into  force  on  third  reading 
and  on  approval  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Given  Under  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
this  20th  day  of  January,  1 964. 

(Sgd)  A.  T.  Hastey  (Sgd)  Charlotte  Whitton 

City  Clerk  Mayor 


(Sgd)  A.  T.  Hastey 
City  Clerk 


(Sgd)  Charlotte  Whitton 
Mayor 


Appendix  M 

Expropriation  for  Redevelopment 
By-Law  Number  7-64 

A  by-law  of  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  ex¬ 
propriating  land  for  the  Preston  Street  redevelopment 
area. 

Whereas  subsection  (3)  of  section  20  of  The  Planning 
Act,  R.  S.  0.  1 960,  Chapter  296,  authorizes  a  munici¬ 
pality  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  to  acquire  land 
within  the  redevelopment  area;  to  hold  land  acquired 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  by-law  within  the  re¬ 
development  area;  and  to  clear,  to  grade  or  otherwise  to 
prepare  the  land  for  redevelopment; 

And  whereas  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa 
has  by  by-law  designated  an  area  as  a  redevelopment  area 
and  which  area  is  known  as  the  Preston  Street  area; 

And  whereas  the  Minister  has  given  his  approval  to 
the  said  designating  by-law  and  to  this  by-law  acquiring 
land  within  the  redevelopment  area,  which  approval  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Minister  dated  the  1  8th 
day  of  November,  1  963,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  at¬ 
tached  and  marked  "A"; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  acquire  the  land  within  the 
Preston  Street  area; 

Now  therefore  the  Council  of  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  enacts  as  follows; 

1  The  following  lands  being  certain  parcels  ortracts  of 

land  and  premises  situated  lying  and  being  in  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  in  the  County  of  Carleton,  and  being  com¬ 
posed  of  all  lots . 

2  The  lands  described  in  section  1  and  shown  outlined 
in  red  on  Plan  "B"  hereto  are  hereby  expropriated. 

3  This  by-law  shall  come  into  effect  when  it  is  registered 
in  the  Registry  Office  for  the  Registry  Division  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa. 

Given  under  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  City  of  Ottawa 
this  20th  day  of  January,  1 964. 

(Sgd)  A.  T.  Hastey  (Sgd)  Charlotte  Whitton 

City  Clerk  Mayor 


Appendix  N 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 

February  1  8, 1 964 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  Section  64  of  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act  (R.  S.  0.  1  960,  C.  274)  and 
In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  for: 

(a)  approval  of  the  Preston  Street  Redevelopment 
Project,  covering  an  area  bounded  by  the  Queensway, 
Preston  Street,  Balsam  Street  and  Booth  Street  con¬ 
taining  1 5  acres  more  or  less,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

$1 ,335,000,  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  lands,  and 

(b)  approval  of  the  borrowing  for  such  purposes  of 
the  sum  of  $265,000,  being  the  Corporation's  share  of 
the  cost  thereof. 

Before:  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Q.C.,  Chairman 
and  A.  L.  McCrea,  Member 

Upon  the  application  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Ottawa  for  the  consolidation  of  the  estimated  cost 
amount  of  debentures  approved  by  previous  orders  of 
the  Board  made  with  respect  to  the  Preston  Street 
Redevelopment  Project  on  the  1  9th  day  of  April,  1  962, 
on  file  E.  8917-62,  Item  3,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1 ,475,000  and  debentures  of  $275,000  and  on  the  5th 
day  of  April,  1  963,  on  file  E.  1 1  84-63,  Item  3,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,700,000  and  debenturesof  $275,000, 
with  the  order  made  herein  on  the  24th  day  of  January, 

1 964,  approving  an  estimated  cost  of  $1 ,335,000  and 
debentures  of  $265,000  and  upon  reading  the  material 
filed; 

The  board  orders,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  of  all  other  powers 
vested  in  the  Board,  that  the  said  application  be  and  the 
same  is  thereby  granted,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  Board 
made  on  the  1 9th  day  of  April,  1  962,  with  respect  to 
Item  3  on  file  E.  8917-62,  entered  in  order  book  No.  E. 

32  at  folio  26  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1 962,  and  on  the 
5th  day  of  April,  1 963,  with  respect  to  Item  3  on  file  F. 

1 1 84-63,  entered  in  order  book  No.  F.  4  at  folio  1 1  5  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  April,  1 963,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
consolidated  with  order  made  herein  on  the  24th  day  of 
January,  1 964,  entered  in  order  book  No.  F  9  at  folio  398 
on  the  1 4th  day  of  February,  1 964,  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $4,51 0,000  and  debentures  and  $81  5,000  and 
each  of  such  orders  is  hereby  amended  accordingly,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  said  corporation  may  pass  all  re¬ 
quisite  by-laws  including  by-laws  providing  for  the  issue 
of  debentures  in  the  total  amount  of  $81 5,000  consoli¬ 
dated  as  aforesaid,  repayable  over  a  term  of  twenty  years. 


Secretary 
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This  leaflet  is  sent  to  you  by  the  City  of  Ottawa 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  may 
be  asking  about  the  Redevelopment  Project 
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If  you  live  or  own  property  within  the  area 
shown  on  the  above  map,  this  means: 

You  will  have  to  move 

If  you  are  a  property  owner  you  will  receive 
payment  for  the  value  of  your  property 

If  you  are  a  resident  you  will  receive  assistance 
in  moving  to  other  accommodation 

Why  is  the  City  clearing  this  area  ? 

Land  is  required  for  a  new  High  School  of 
Commerce  which  is  to  be  located  on  the  area 
shown  on  the  above  map.  In  order  for  the  City 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments  to  carry  out  this 
project,  the  City  must  provide  Public  Housing 
for  all  those  who  require  it  at  rents  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  To  do  so  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  approximately  one  hundred  City 
sponsored  Public  Housing  units.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proposed  to  make  some  land  available 
for  private  rental  housing  accommodation  and 
for  commercial  use. 

Who  will  buy  the  property? 

The  City  of  Ottawa  is  responsible  for  clearing 
this  project  and  will  be  acquiring  the  property 
with  25%  of  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  Province 
and  50%  by  the  Federal  Government.  After 
properties  have  been  purchased  by  the  City  the 
buildings  will  be  demolished  and  Louisa  Street, 
Arlington  Avenue  and  Day  Street  will  be  closed. 

When  will  the  property  be  taken  over  by  the 
City? 

The  City  Council  has  passed  a  By-law  expro¬ 
priating  the  lands.  If  you  are  a  property  owner 


you  will  have  already  received  or  will  be 
receiving  shortly  a  Notice  of  Expropriation  from 
the  City. 

How  will  I  know  when  to  move? 

Once  the  property  has  been  expropriated  a 
representative  of  the  City  will  contact  each 
property  owner  about  purchasing  his  property 
and  at  that  time  the  owner  will  be  told  when  the 
property  will  have  to  be  demolished  in  order 
that  a  start  can  be  made  on  the  new  High 
School  and  on  the  Public  Housing  project. 

How  will  I  find  another  place  to  live? 

The  City  will  have  a  Relocation  Office  in  the 
project  area  and  the  staff  will  help  you  find 
other  suitable  accommodation.  While  some 
houses  must  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
other  houses  in  the  area  will  become  vacant 
when  the  owners  move  out  and  these  will  be 
used  for  temporary  rehousing  until  the  new 
Public  Housing  project  is  ready. 

What  is  meant  by  suitable  accommodation? 

The  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  require 
that  each  family  displaced  by  redevelopment 
must  be  offered  safe,  sanitary  and  decent 
housing  at  rents  which  it  can  afford  to  pay. 
Some  families  may  wish  to  purchase  new 
homes  while  others  may  relocate  in  private 
rental  housing  of  their  own  choice.  Other 
families  may  wish  to  move  into  one  of  the  new 
Public  Housing  units  which  will  contain  from 
one  to  five  bedrooms. 

Must  I  move  immediately? 

The  buying  of  properties  will  take  time  but  if 
you  own  property  and  want  to  leave  the  area 
as  soon  as  possible,  your  place  can  be  among 
the  first  to  be  appraised  and  an  early  settlement 
made.  If  you  live  in  a  rented  house  or  an  apart¬ 
ment  the  Relocation  Office  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  when  the  building  will  be  demolished.  The 
people  in  this  office  are  there  to  help  you  and  if 
you  have  any  questions  do  not  hesitate  to  visit 
or  call  the  Relocation  Office. 

How  much  will  I  be  paid  for  my  property? 

To  make  sure  that  you  get  a  fair  price  for  your 
property  the  City  will  employ  Appraisers  who 
will  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  and  you 
will  then  be  offered  compensation  in  full 
settlement.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
compensation  offered  you  may  request  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  arbitrate  on  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

What  happens  about  the  mortgages  that  I  have 
on  my  property? 


The  City  pays  cash  for  the  properties  and  if 
there  are  mortgages  part  of  the  cash  payment 
is  used  to  pay  off  the  mortgages.  The  owner  of 
the  property  then  receives  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  price. 

What  settlement  do  I  receive  for  my 
commercial  property? 

The  City's  payment  will  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  property  to  you  and  this  would  include 
an  allowance  for  giving  up  your  business,  or 
for  dislocation. 

I  am  renting  commercial  property,  what 
compensation  do  I  receive? 

The  Appraiser  will  investigate  all  leases  and  you 
will  receive  compensation  for  whatever  you  are 
entitled  to. 

Will  I  have  to  pay  rent  until  I  move? 

Until  the  City  purchases  the  property  from  your 
landlord  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  your 
present  lease.  After  the  City  of  Ottawa  owns 
the  property  someone  from  the  Relocation 
Office  will  call  on  each  tenant  and  if  you  wish 
to  remain  until  the  dwelling  is  to  be  demolished 
you  must  sign  a  lease  with  the  City  and  pay 
rent  to  the  City. 

Will  I  be  paid  for  my  moving  expenses? 

If  you  are  living  in  the  project  area  when  the 
property  is  acquired  by  the  City  some  financial 
assistance  will  be  given  towards  your  moving 
expenses,  whether  the  move  is  to  temporary 
accommodation  until  the  Public  Housing 
project  is  ready  or  whether  you  move  to 
accommodation  of  your  own  choice  outside 
the  project  area. 

What  should  I  do  when  I  am  ready  to  move? 

When  a  family  is  ready  to  move  it  must  make 
its  own  moving  arrangements  and  no  one  from 
the  City  is  authorized  to  suggest  the  names  of 
moving  companies.  When  you  are  ready  to 
move  you  should  notify  the  Relocation  Office 
so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  stop  the 
rent  at  the  place  you  are  living. 

For  further  information: 

Co-ordinator  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Redevelopment 
Room  704,  City  Hall 
Telephone  236-7531,  Local  321 
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1  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

2  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

3  Newton  Photographic  Associates 

4  National  Capital  Commission 

5  Andrews-Hunt  Photographers 

6  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

7  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

8  Air  Photographic  Division,  Federal  Department 
of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys 

9/l  1  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

1 2  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

13  National  Film  Board  (G.  Lunney) 

14  Apex  Photos  (D.  Gall) 

15  Newton  Photographic  Associates 
16/17  Public  Archives  of  Canada 

18  Public  Archives  (T.  Burrowes) 

19  Public  Archives  (W.  A.  Austin) 

20  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

21  /22  CNR  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  and  Public 

Archives  of  Canada  (painting  by  C.  W.  Jefferys) 
23  Public  Archives  of  Canada  (Col.  John  By) 
24/26  Public  Archives  of  Canada 

27  Public  Archives  (D.  Kennedy) 

28  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

29  Public  Archives  of  Canada 
30/31  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
32/34  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 

35  Martin  Timmerman 

36  Public  Archives  of  Canada 

37  Apex  Photos  (D.  Gall) 

38/39  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

40  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

41  National  Capital  Commission, 

Andrews-Hunt  Photographers 

42/43  Ontario  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 

44  Air  Photographic  Division, 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys 

45  Newton  Photographic  Associates 
46/58  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 

59  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

60/83  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 
84  Ottawa  Planning  Branch 
85/86  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 
87/88  Ottawa  Planning  Branch 
89/97  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 
98  Alexander  R.  Onoszko 
99/101  Ottawa  Planning  Branch 
1 02/l  1 0  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 
111  Public  Archives  of  Canada 
1 1 2/1 32  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 

133  Alexander  R.  Onoszko 

134  National  Capital  Commission, 
and  Rapid  Grip  and  Batten  Ltd. 

135/141  Ottawa  Housing  Standards  Board 

142  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


1/16  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada 

1 7  1 833-1 945  Data — Plan  for  the  National  Capital, 
General  Report,  1 950;  1  963  Data — City  of 
Ottawa  Planning  Branch  Study 

18  Dwelling  Data  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
Land  Use  Data— City  of  Ottawa  Planning  Branch 

1 9  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada 
20/21  City  of  Ottawa,  Building  Inspection  Branch 
22/24  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada 
25/30  City  of  Ottawa  Planning  Branch  1 962  Field  Survey 

31  City  of  Ottawa  Planning  Branch  1 959-1 962  Field 
Surveys 

32  City  of  Ottawa  Planning  Branch  1 962  Field  Survey 

33  City  of  Ottawa  Planning  Branch  1 959-1 962  Field 
Surveys 
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